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treets of the City 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS of a city are the lawns of the poor. 
It is where the children play, the young folk grow to adult- 
take their walks in the sun. I 


hood and where the adults 

have heard that the New York 

City Board oi Health has warned 

the Depart- 

ment of Sani- 

tation that it 

can no long- 

er be respon- 

sible for the 

public's 

health unless 

the _ streets 

are cleaned 

ae | up. Fanny 

Hurst among others, has said that 

the largest city in the 

world is its dirtiest. And our 

Mayor and his associates are 

throwing the dead cats of re- 

crimination atthe people. Com- 

missioner Mulrain says we are 
responsible. | 

I deny and IJ resent it. I have. 
within limits, adhered to - the 
idea that cleanliness is next to 
godliness which may have been 
an adage of Poor Richard's. |] 
forget now whether it was or noi, 
but I remember that old Ben 
Franklin who drew the lightning 
from the skies did not deem the 
condition of the city's streets as 
a subject below his attention. 
He figured out a better way ol 
collecting trash, you learn from 
his autobiography, and it is time 
to invoke old Ben’s spirit from 

the grave. 

-- [ thought of the old demo- 
erat as I watched the men our 
authorities sent out tacking signs 
to the lamp-posts that said you 
and I must pay a fine of $25 in 
case we are caught littering the 
streets. I contend the soadition 
of the streets are not our fault, 
and I resent the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune's current series which 
says I am to blame. 

I Jove my city and I know 
you do too. I have long felt that 
the Bard put it beautifully in his 
play Corolanus when he said 
‘the city is the people and the 
people is the city. Our people 
are not dirty, vet it is undeniable 
that our city is. Miss Feafser said 
it is a “scab on the face of our 
country, disgustingly filthy.” 
And she added that no self- 
respecting goat would walk in 
Central Park. She has some; 
thing there. | 

THE MAYOR tries to get off 


(Continued on Page 11) 


exposure in 
Witness.” 
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NEW YorE ; 1952 


When Sen. McCarthy sent Haryey Matusow a copy of his in the 


book with a personal inscription. 


By ERIK BERT 


HARVEY MATUSOW has torn aside the curtain be- 
hind which the evil conspiracy — democracy has 
been operating. There has never 
history of our country, like the 
Matusow s 
There 
been such a conspiracy operat- 
ing from the Capitol itself. 
Senator James O. Eastland, 


System Rocked 


WASHINGTON. 


een anything, in the 


Mississippi Dixicrat, and head 
of the Senate subcommittee that 
is trying to gag Matusow and 
his publishers, and to terrorize 
any other repentant informers, 
is authority for the fact that 
245 persons were caught in the 
web of lies that Matusow 
wrought with the help of Mc- 
Carthy, the FBI, and their like. 

Some went to prison, others 


“False 
has never 


.y 


El Paso Judge 
Sentences Matusow 


To Three Years 
EL PASO, Tex. 
HARVEY MATUSOW_ was 
senenced to three years in prison 
for “contempt of court” by Fed- 
eral Judge R. E. Thomason. The 
sentence was levied as a penalty 
for Matusow’s affidavit and tes- 
timony in the hearing two weeks 
ago on behalf of Clinton Jenck's 
appeal for a new trial. During 
this hearing Matusow stated 
that the testimony he had given 
a year before, and on which 
Jencks was convicted, was false. 
The judge set Matusow’s bail at 
$10,000. Mausow said he would 
file an appeal immediately and 
post the bond himself. 
ae 


lost their jobs, others were 
forced to leave the communities 
in which they had been living. 

HERE, in “False Witness,” 
the operations of this conspiracy 
are revealed in detail by one 
who became a key operator in 
the enterprise. — 


Frameups are not new in our — 


country. Nor are exposes of 
such frameups through confes- 
sions. There was Harry Orchard 
Hay wood-Moyer-Petti- 
bone case of the Western Feder- 


aa 


Rally for Peace! 
No Nazi Armies! 


MONDAY — 7:45 P.M. 
MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th St. and Eighth Ave. 
Ausp: American Labor Party 


J 


Spring Fund Drive Opens 


IT’S A SIGN of the kind of paper we 
are that we live, not by the money of Big 
Business advertisers, but by the heroic ac- 
tivity and devotion of our readers. Right 


now, our readers are in the thick of an in- 
tensive drive to jack up circulation. The heroic 
efforts of recent weeks have brought us to about 
8,000 Worker subs and about 1,600 Daily Worker 
subs. This means about three-quarters of our 
Worker sub target and two-thirds for the Daily 
Worker. 

Some areas — like Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland-D.C.—have reached their~Worker tar- 
gets, and are shooting for quick completion of the 
D.W. goal. Others are about to reach their tar- 
gets. Still others are determined to reach them 
in the next week or two. None will stop cam- 
paigning until the goals have been reached, and 

eyond this. they will continue steadily to build 


circulation. 
. 


MEANWHILE, our budget schedule — and 
even more important, our serious financial need— 
makes it essential for us to“open up today the 
next phase in our battle for life, the annual spring 


fund 1 
*. Campaiga,...;:, _ Fs - -_ i ee re ae ee 


For this drive, we are appealing to you to 
raise and contribute $100,000. With your aid, 
and that of the various organizations supporting 
our paper, we hope, and need, to raise this $100,- 
000 by June 1. 

Part of it is badly needed now, and we're 
i on you to get off to a quick start. We 
ask: 

® That you send at once five or ten dollars 
(or more if you can). 

© If you cannot do so at one time, send $1 or 
$2 a week for as long as the campaign lasts. 

© That you collect from friends, shopmates, 
neighbors, fellow - readers, and organize house 
parties. : 

® Above all, that you keep plugging to com- 
plete the circulation campaign aa to. expand 
The Worker and Daily Worker readership 


throughout the year. 
| * 


WE HAVE: WEATHERED many a financial - 


crisis, especially in the past few years. But dont 
take our existence for granted. 

Let's get on with successful completion of our 
circulation effort, and start money rolling in the 


Spring Fund Campaign! 


—The. Publishers. and .Editors. 


ation of Miners, half a century 
ago; and Frank Oxnam, in the 
Tom Mooney frameup, a genera- 
tion ago. : | 

But here, in the Matusow op- 
erations, hundreds were victiin- 
ized, not just individuals. 

Matusow tells the story of his 
infamy from the day in Febru- 
ary, 1950 when he dialed Ritc- 
tor 2-3500, the FBI's number 
in New York City, and _ said: 
“My names Harvey Matusow, 
M-a-t-u-s-o-w. And Im a Com- 
munist. I'd like to talk to some- 
body.” 

IT WILL DO NO HARM, I 
think, to disclose the private es- 
timate of one of the publishers 
about “False Witness.” Albert 


‘ E. Kahn, of Cameron and Kalin, 


in talking to a reporter some 
weeks ago, seemed a little mif- 
fed when it was suggested that 
the Matusow book should have 
a pretty good sale. 

“Good? Pretty good? Great 
God, man! This is going to have 
the best sale any book has had 
in this country in decades.” 

These are not Kahn’s exact 
words, but they express, I think 
his sentiments. 

[ have since read the book. 
Im as enthusiastic as Kahn is. 

* 

THERE’ ARE TWO | limita- 
tions on who should get this 
book. They are literacy and de- 
cency. 

The other day here in Wash- 
ington, Senator Eastland and his 
committee} counsel, Julian Sour- 
wine, were hammering at Kahn 
in a committee hearmg. They 
really covered the waterfront, in 
a brainless and futile fishing ex- 
pedition. 

And they wanted to know— 
HOW MANY COPIES OF 
MATUSOWS BOOK DID 
THE MINE - MILL UNION 
PAY FOR IN ADVANCE? 

Kahn told them. Three thou- 
sand, or five thousand, some- 
where around there. 

Eastland and Sourwine 
thought the Mine-Mill order was 
quite a lot—and so did I, whea 
Kahn testified. 

* 

BUT NOW I know that from 
border to border, across the vast 
area that Mine-Mill covers, 
there's not a preacher, priest or 
rabbi; not an- editor or high 
school principal or filling station 
operator; not an ore miner, or 
railroad worker, or oil worker, 
or bus driver; not a farmer or 
sheep herder or rancher; not a 
youth, boy or girl, in school or 
working; not a school teacher or 
waitress or woman _ packing 
house worker; not a truck driver 
or beautician; not a decent man 
Or woman, who lovés this coun- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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4 Companies Open Barrage 
At UAW as Pact Talks Start 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
THE AUTO éompanies were heavin 
gotiations got under way last week with For 


blows at the 
and General 


fected by this set of negotiations are the immediate economic status and working con- 


DETROIT. 


auto workers as contract ne- 
Motors. The reasons are: Af- 


ditions of half a million men and! 
women in Ford and GM plants| 


across thé nation. What comes out; One out of every seven persons 
of this struggle will effect also|in the United States is. effected 
the one million additional members; by the outcome of the contract talks 
of UAW-CIO, who are also mov-'between the UAW-CIO and the. 


White Auto Leader 
Urges Negro for V. P. 


DEARBORN. 


ing into negotiations in hundreds 
of plants in the 48 states. | 


auto barons. 
A pre-negotiation battle has been 
going on ever since the ‘55 model 


rolled off the line last fall. The 
most important set of demands) 
since the days of the sitdown 
strikes have been ironed out in 
scores of meetings of the union 
from top to bottom. The economic 
package is estimated between 45 
and 50 cents. The contract is for 
two years, not five and many pro- 
company sections face elimination. 


> 
IF THE UAW model clause; 
(FEPC) against discrimination gets’ 


A WHITE UAW leader, George Pluhar, president of the 


‘written into the 1955 contract as’ 


Steering Gear and Machine 
the March 12 issue of Ford 


thinks its a scandal that the In-| 


ternational executive board of the 


lant at Ford Rouge writes m| 


acts, union newspaper that he 


' 
' 
} 


| 


| 


engage Marian Anderson to sing, 


CIO Auto Workers hasnt a single for the first time this year? Didn't’ 


Negro brother on it. 

Pluhar states that at the March 
27 UAW convention, in Cleveland 
a big contribution can be made 
to the new united labor movement 
by electing a Negro auto worker 
to be a vice-president of the UAW- 
CIO. He points out that the top 
UAW leadership is coming into 
the convention with a proposal for 
two new vice-presidents to be se- 
lected and asks why couldn't it be 


even the conservative U. S. Su- 
preme Court come out with an 
historic decision against segrega- 
tion? 

“This powerful movement for 


' 


lions of Negro people, but by: mil- 
lions of white people as well who 


‘paid insurance and health benefits, | 
‘more personal and fatigue time,| 
improved seniority all are demands’ 
equal rights for the Negro people the workers want now. 

is supported not only by the mil-| All of these demands go along 
‘with the guaranteed annual wage 
‘that would see employers partially 
| make up “in payments, the differ- 
realize that you can't have democ-' ence between the unemployment 
racy for some people and deny it to insurance payments an idle work- 


is proposed then jimcrow will get. 
one of its most serious setbacks it 


ever got. | 
Speedup curbs, one of the big. 
demands from the plant level can’t! 


be brushed aside. Twenty-five per-' 


cent increase in pensions, company 


|e Merger Movement Spreads 


°® Anti-Laber Report Readied 


MERGER. between various 
unions continue to roll on in 
wake of AFL-CIO pact. Reports 
from Chicago indicated arrange- 
ments had been completed for 
merger of Farm Equipment di- 
vision of independent United 
Electrieal Workers with CIO 
United Auto Workers. Both 
unions had met earkier on jomt 
demands in International Har- 
vester negotiations. . . . From 
Miami Beach, Fla., it was an- 
neunced that CIO Utility Work- 
ers was studying merger possi- 
bility with AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. . .. And in New York, it 
was announced that independent 
Department Store Local 1-S 
(Macy's) has agreed to go into 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employes Union, 
thus bringing most of city’s de- 
partment stores into one union. 
Sam_ Kovenetsky, 
president, will become an execu- 
tive vice-president of RWDSU, 


under agreement. 
* 


ANTI-TRUST gimmick will 
be used to attack labor in a still- 
secret report recommending 
changes in anti-trust law. 
Changes have been prepared by 
60-member committee appointed 
two years ago by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. Report is sched- 
uled to be made public March 
31. 

GUARANTEED annual wage 


Macy local 


will be demanded by IUE-CIO 
to offset effects of automation 
in radio, television and electron- 
ics industry. Union made an- 
nouncement following three-day - 
industrial conference board 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
_ 


FIFTY PERCENT jump in 
Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation claims over a year ago 
revealed serious job slump in 
state. State report also revealed 
that numbers who have exhaust- 
ed unemployment benefits is 20 
percent higher than a year ago. 

« 


UNION-BUSTING violence 


was charged by three ILGWU 


organizers in complaint filed 
with Justice Department. It 
charged that the three organiz- 
ers—John Kissack, Robert Howe 
and Miss Pat Eanses—were forci- 
bly ejected from their hotel 
rooms in Haleyville, Ala., and 


driven out of town. They were 
there to organize Winston Manu- 
facturing Co., a lingerie plant 
employing about 500 workers. 


* ‘ 
REVERSAL of order barring 
CIO Packinghouse’ envelopes 
from Sioux City, Ia., Post Office 
was indicated. Postmaster had 
sought to clamp down because 
union envelopes bore slogan: 
Iowa, Scab Law State. This was 
part of union’s campaign against 
a state law restricting union se- 
curity. 


— 


$20 Tax Cut Shifts to House 


WASHINGTON] Since the bill as passed by the 


The fight for a tax cut fer low! House contains the $20 per per- 
son cut and the bill as passed by 


Senate does not, the two versions 
must be reconciled in a _ confer- 
ence of representatives of both 
‘chambers. If the House stands firm 
on its position that the people 
‘need and deserve a tax cut, it is 
ithe Senate which will be foreed 
to retreat. To prevent that outcome 
the Ejisenhower Administration 


and the big business lobby are 


three and one of them be a Negro? 
The top UAW leadership, it is 
known, are. supporting Norman 
Matthews and Leonard Woodcock, 
both white, for the two new posts. 
There are at present two other 
vice-presidents, Richard T. Gosser 
and Jack Livingston who are back- 
ed by the UAW administration 
caucus. Thus all four UAW vice- 
presidents would be white. | 
8 | 


PLUHAR cites the example of 


others. If that goes on very long er gets and what the average-week- 
we all lose what democracy we ly wage; 40 hours call-in pay; 11.6 
have. | cents an hour wage increase; time 

“The UAW pioneered in the fight and a half for Saturday work, income families will be resumed in 
for equal rights for our Negro double time for Sunday and triple the House during the coming week 
brothers, and just when this move- for holidays. after the Senate by a vete of 50 
ment is assuming gigantic national: * to 44 defeated all proposals for 
proportions, will we, in the UAW, THE PROPAGANDA by the reducing individual income taxes 
step out of our position of leader- companies against the union's de-| Six Democrats from the South 
ship and bury our mighty voice?” mands, revealed in fake charges joined 45 Republicans to uphold 

The Local 600 executive board that “GAW is Socialism’; that the Eisenhower “sock the poor” 
at a recent meeting voted to recom- “GAW will drive small business! tax program. One Republican, Sen. 
mend to its delegates to the UAW into bankruptcy’; that someone William Langer (R-ND) voted with 


his own local, Ford No. 600, the convention that they support any who doesn’t wanb to work can 
largest in the UAW to show how qualified Negro who runs fer top draw the same weekly wage as well 
democracy is working there. He office. This action was backed up as those who work, ad nauseum. | 


Rarely after one wades through 


says: 
(Continued on Page 11) 


by the 200-member 
“We in Local 600 know that the cil of the local. : 


general coun-, 


the Demecrats. The six Democrats 
were Byrd. and Robertson of 
Virginia, Ellender. of Louisiana, 
George of Georgia and Holland of 
Florida. © 


putting tremendous préssure on 
Congressmen to compel them to 
reverse their vote of three weeks 


ago. 


reasons we have Negro and white 


onoreeang — participating in : ; ; on 5° ae Li q tt : M Ik 
sient ie Mass AFL Building Trades Lobby Left its Mar 


for this principal from the begin- 
ning of our local’s organization. In’ 
Local 600 no one would dream of By ROB F. HALL ae a a 
proposing any slate for any offices) _ : WAC with the “nour week largely 

WASHINGTON. ‘ignored. Many construction work- 


without giving our Negro brothers’ pee 
TELL a building trades ers labor 60 or more hours a week 


— artis to have their quali-_ ‘ at atraioht Saturdav S 
ied candidates on the slate equally yorker that the construction q a ——- holidays eaieagpens. se ed 


with our white brothers. ; 5 | 
“If this principle is right in Loca] industry is a major bulwark these jobs with no overtime pay. 
of the Eisenhower prosperity. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 


ea hundreds of other locals 
in the UAW, why isn't it right for ; ; Si 

A : and he I} give you a short a0- been adopted in 18 states under 
swer. For in his industry unemploy- Section 14-B of T-H, the unions 


[activity are being undermined,; 


the’ open-shop laws which have) 


scales and working conditions. | 

FOR MORE than a year build-; 
ing trades locals and councils in 
562 cities have reverberated with 
the grievances of the construction 
workers. Feeling that their separ- 
ate efforts have been unavailing, 
city and state councils joined to- 
gether fer regional conferences in 
Chieago, Detroit and Indianapolis, 
and kept up a drum fre at their 
international leadership for action 


_ the International executive board?” | 
ment has been steadily growing are more and more hamstrung im 


He then points out that some 
since last. summer. In August their efforts to preserve their 


union — look at the ques-. 
tion from the vi 

6" viewpoint ‘that 11954. 2,850,000 workers had jobs| 
‘in contract construction. In Febru- 


ager o —" other will gain. 

ee is is wrong, Pluhar : 

writes in Ford Facts.,, “the prin- “'Y the number had dropped to 
ciples of democracy are above fac-/2>260,000, a decline of 590,000. 
tions. I think it is a scandal-that} , And it isnt just the weather, as 
our top board hasn’t a single Negro. the Bureau of Labor Statistics sug- 
brother on it, and I don't care S¢sts- For between January and 


whether we elect a right wing, left February, the decline in construc- 
wing, or no wing candidate. tion jobs was 89,000 as compared 


“If we get down to brass tacks With February a year ago, there 
and recognize that our Negro Were 87,000 less building trades| 
brothers have a full right to repre-, Workers employed. ie 
sentation on the International f = —? it at pet is for) 
executive board, then we will have ‘Utther unemployment if the rela- 


made a big step forward for demoe- tively smaller number of applica- 
racy in our union and in the Amer. | tions for building permits noted in 


jcan labor movement.” November and -:January. ‘should! — 
rm isage hel: 
| a 


IF THE convention fails to carry | | : 
out this act that would narrow; THE PROBLEM of the build- 
democracy in the union, Pluhar ing trades workers, however, is not 
said: A ee {confined to employment. Workers 
_ Our union is in danger of slip-on the job are finding that union 
ping behind in its forward looking wage scales are increasingly vio- 
licies for which it thas been lated. Scab contractors. hire non- 
own in the past. . |junion workers, recruiting them 
Didn't the united votes of Ne-|mainly in those states which have] 
gro : and _ white " workers elect “right-to-work” laws and transport 
arles Diggs, a Negro, to Con-j|them by the thousands to their big 
gress for the first time from Michi-'construction jobs. __ | 


_ (continue: at this level during t 


coming menths. 
* 


‘o> . « 


: : , 


{treme militance. -.<;- | 


at the Washington level. 

In response to these demands 
president Richard Gray of the AFL. 
building ‘trades department and! 
AFL president George Meany call- 
ed a conference in Washington 
March 7-10 to put pressure on 
Congress for remedial action. Gray, 
it was learned, expected some 400 
delegates. Instead more _ than 
1,400 building trades workers 
swarmed into the city, the largest 
mass lobbying. action undertaken 
by any Jabor organization: in at 
least 15 years. a 

The mood of the conference, ac- 
cording to delegatés. was one of ex- 


Delegates . made. it clear they 


wanted results. And-the témper of 


the speeches made by officials on 
the rostrum reflected this meod. | 
, * : . " 


building trades. workers set for. 
themselves was to secure passage 
by Congress of the following bills: 


1._Amendments to Taft-Hartley. 


Ll lwhich would repeal Section 14-B 


thus. outlawing the states “right-, 


gan last year? | | ages working condi ions| es. ee 
5 ‘whe Py ee CEE Sey at 5! case O62. o2t oe as. An ,4 9 jtions, +4 ike “Sete cath 
PAGO. Whe MefroHelial Opera, Galina IMtonah, yeathso WP) <-o vik Whew eee 


— e-* ae 
o. tSapeer, “eet ica &, 


‘to-work” ss; revisé the sec- 
ondary b ‘provisions, permit 
We | MG 


THE OBJECTIVE which the’ 


union shop rehire contracts, and 
change the 30-day union security 
provision to seven days in building 
trades contracts. 

2.—Amend the Davis-Bacon Jaw 
to extend the requirement for pre- 
vailing wages to cover all construc- 
tion projects involving any federal 
assistance. This would expand cov- 
erage from about $4.5 billion of 
new construction to $9.2 billion of 
federally assisted work, such as 
roads, FHA-insured loans for single 
family houses, VA-guaranteed home 
loan programs, rural electrification 
programs and others. 

* 


SEN. JAMES E. MURRAY (D- 
Mont) and Rep. John Fogarty (D- 
RI), introduced the bills, and ac- 
cording to a report of the dele- 
gates; an “overwhelming majority 
of Congressmen contacted pledged 
support to the measures. 


A roadblock has developed, how- . 
ever, in the opposition of Rep. 
Graham Barden (D-NC) ehairman: 
of the House labor committee. Bar- 
d®n’s determination to keep these 
measures off the floor means that 
the union must step up their: pres- 
sure, in order to have Barden out- 
voted in his own committee, as 
well as on the floor. 

Barden’s role simply confirms * 
one of the major points made at 
the conference of building trades 
workers—that labor to win-anything 
must enter the field of political ae-_. 
tion with ali its energies, building 
its own independent organs, and 
fighting together with all its allies 
to win pro-labor, legislation now 
and 49, elect. Hr o-labegyc apdidates . 
at ithe, ext. elections eints cbad . task: 


 bblge, canodgranb- 
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AFL Admits Nelson Case 
Affects Labor, But... 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
is currently giving major atten- 
tion’ to an effort, to kill Section 
14-B of the Taft-Hartley Law 


under which laws of any states 
that are 

tougher 

against Jabor 

than Taft- 

Hartley could 

get priority 

and _ super- 

sede the lat- 

ter. It is on 

the basis of 

that Section 

14 (b) that 

the drive for 

state “right- 

to-work” laws, already in effect 
in 17 states, has been pressed 
by big business forces on a 
gigantic national scale. 

The turnout of 1,400 dele- 
gates—many more than the lead- 
ers anticipated—to a conference 
of the AFL’s building trades de- 
partment in Washington called 
to lobby on 14(b) and other is- 
sues, is an example of the grow- 
ing concern over this law. The 
building trades unions are find- 
ing this law among the most 
serious aQlastacles. 

Ironic as it may seem, espe- 
cially to the average conserva- 
tive-thinking official of a build- 
ing trades or other of the AFL 
unions, the seal of a court ap- 
proval of the law they are try- 
ing so hard to repeal or invali- 
date, can come—and very soon— 
in a decision affecting the case 
of Steve Nelson, Pennsylvania 
Communist leader sentenced to 
20 years under that state’s Crim- 
inal Syndicalism Law. 

To the average mind Jit jis 
incomprehensible how an effort 
to put a building job on a union 
basis in Virginia or in any of 
the 18 “right-to-work’ states, 
can have to depend on Nelson’s 
fight for the right~to say and 
think what he pleases. 

* 


WE HAVE IT on the author-- 


ity of the AFL’s executive coun- 
as conservative and anti- 
Communist a labor body as any 
in the world, that what we are 
saying isn't far-fetched. At its 
convention last September, the 
AFL received and approved a 
report of the executive council 
which says on page 169 under 
the heading- “‘States Rights’ 
Sleeper’: 

“An attempt was made in the 
House to slip through a bill, 
H.R. 8211 (Smith, Va.) which 
would have made all state laws 
affecting labor which are more 
stringent than the federal laws 
take precedence over federal 
legislation. The bill was intro- 
duced ostensibly to validate the 
Pennsylvania State Anti-Sedition 
Law which had been invalidated 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in the case of Common- 
wealth vs. Nelson on_ the 
grounds that federal anti-sedition 
legislation preempted the field. 


“Close examination showed 


supersede favorable federal leg- 
islation.” 
* ? 

WE QUOTED this seetion in 
full because it both puts the is- 
sue clearly. But it also reveals 
the narrowmindedness of many 
of our trade union leaders. Why, 
if the Nelson case is of such key 
importance to the MAJOR IS- 
SUE that is currently occupy- 
ing labor’s attention, isn’t the 
AFL getting behind the Nelson 
defense—not for his sake, we 
might add, lyut for the AFL’s 
sake? 

Assuming the “sleeper” bills 
introduced by Smith of Vir- 
ginia (the same Smith who in 
1940 sneaked in the Smith Law) 
and McCarthyite Jenner, remain 
sleeping by grace of the judici- 
ary ies of both houses. 
Would not the Supreme Court’s 
ruling have the same_-eftect? 


Nelson’s conviction on the 
state sedition law which was 
passed like other similar laws 
during the infamous Palmer 
raid ‘period of the early twen- 
ties, was reversed by the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court on the 
ground that federal thought- 
control legislation supersedes the 
state laws in the field. The at- 
torney general of Pennsylvania, 
joined by attorney generals ot 
26 other states with like state 
“right-to-gag” laws, is appeal- 
ing the Pennsylvania reversal to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. Re- 
cently the Supreme Court asked ° 
attorney general Herbert Brow- 
nell to give his opinion on the 
issue. We need hardly specu- 
late on what Brownell will say. 
If he has no hesitancy to put 
people under donble - jeopardy 
under the same Smith Act, he 
can hardly object to putting a 
person under peril of similar 
state and federal laws. 

x 

IF THE Supreme Court rules 
that the Pennsylvania court was 
wrong in invalidating the sedi- 
tion act, then as the AFL itselt 
suggests, the pattern will be set 
for validating the “right-to- 
work” and every other extra- 
rash labor law, and we might 
add. anti-FEP laws, reaction- 
aries can dream up in the states. 
They won't need the bill of the 


(Continued on Page 14) 


The Youth of 


By CARROL PEERY 


the New York State Labor 


Youth League brought togeth- 
er 126 delegates from metro- 


steel and electrical towns upstate. 
It made it plain that the youth 
of New York have plenty to say 
about the problems facing all 
America. 


THE recent convention of | 


politan New York and the 


These young shop workers, stu- 
dents, and teen-agers, worked 


the bill would also validate state | . : neta 
anti-picketing laws which have, | 


been thrown out by the Garner 
case. ‘Conversely there is also 
reason to believe it might im- 
peril the union shop amend- 
ments to the Railway Labor Act. 
The House Judiciary Committee 
held a quick hearing on the bill 
about one week after it was in- 
troduced, but after we lodged 
a protest against the bill no fur 
ther action was taken. : 
“An identical bill S. $3745 
(Jenner, Ind.) was introduced in 
the Senate during the closing 
weeks of the session. It is 
probable a similar effort will be 
made in the next Congress. 


“Should ‘such legislation be- 


come law, there is danger 
that bad state tabor ‘| : 
descriptions 


.. 


would 


of . various 


; 


| 


a. oe try are educated, and what kind of 
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Production Figures Rise 


But Jobless Are Still Here 


By BERNARD BURTON { 
PITTSBURGH. 


THE DAY I got to Pitts- 
burgh, steel production went 
up over 90 percent of capac- 
ity and Harlow Curtice, presi- 
dent of General Motors, was 
telling the nation that things look 
good from here on out, provided 
labor doesn’t rock the boat. But a 
few hours in the raw material 
heartland 


of American industry| 


risburg, the state capital, under the. 
leadership of the CIO Transport, 
Workers Union. , 

When you travel down, as I did 
recently, from Cleveland, through) 


the steel-rich Ohio Valleys, into’ 


Pittsburgh and the coal towns, you 
come away with the feeling that, 
though the production indices 


have been going up, they are more. 


like a fever chart than an indica- 
tion of a basically sound body. 


CURTICE may exude “conti- 


} 


—__ 


GHART SHOWING STEADY RISE IN | 


OUCTION, UNEMPLOYME 
ACCIDENTS ia 


e 


aS eT oS 


geet 


made the headlines look like topsy-, 
turvy notices from never-neverland. | 


They become even more unreal 
as you look at the gray blob of. 
earth, all that is left of the Isabella! 
furnaces of U. S. Steel, in Etna, 
on the Allegheny River, or at the. 
black blob, all that remains of Re-) 
public Steel’s Indianola coal mine, 
about 18 miles east of Pittsburgh. 
And the headlines fade further off 
as you learn that in the midst of. 
this production upturn 160,000: 
people are drawing free surplus 
food in Allegeheny County’ which 
includes the city of Pittsburgh, 
and that a demonstration of unem-| 
ployed Pennsylvania Railroad 
workers has just been held in Har- 


~~~ 


a program for unity with other 
vouths to win decent conditions 
of life for themselves. 


Highlights of the convention 
were four panels on the key prob- 
lems facing youth, a hot cultural 
competition, and the election of a 
new state chairman and state sec- 
retary. 

The delegates were so high spir- 
ited that the chairman often had 
difficulty in controlling the spon- 
taneous singing and demonstrations 
for peace, brotherhood, and for 
their home counties. 


But they displayed a serious atti- 
tude toward their. problems. A 
panel on UMT characterized the 
Eisenhower administration’s “mili- 
tary reserve” proposal as a “plan to 
place into uniform and use as can-' 
non fodder our entire generation.” 
The panel report advised that 
“those who are concerned with 
how the young people of our coun- 


moral values are instilled in the 

minds. of our youths, there is more 

than enough to be worried about.” 
* 


THE SPEAKERS warned that 


iquency. 


f/Control Board’s attempts to force 


-|tious plans to’ 


things out of the way. 


dence” publicly, but the steel and, 
auto workers and the coal miners, 
the employed as well as the un-| 
employed, don't believe the stulf. 
They tell you that mostly it’s be- 
cause of the increase in auto pro-. 
duction, and auto won't be going| 
strong too long. Many steel work-: 
ers will tell you also that the auto 
pickup is largely because the com-. 
panies are getting ready for a pos-| 
sible strike in July and theyre 
building a stockpile to hold out. 


Even those steel workers who 
don’t know too much about the up- 
coming fight in auto figure it 
soberly. The J. & L. open hearth 
second helper I met in a South-' 
side tavern put it this way: i 


ork Have Plenty to Say 


pledged a fight for passage of 
state and federal $1.25 minimum 


“Too many people out of work. 
Too many working short time. 
That's a helluva prosperity.” 

* 

BUT steel production was ris- 
ing, so how come the unemployed 
and the short-time and the thou- 
sands drawing surplus food? A 
worker at the Edgar Thompson 
Works of U. S. Steel explained it 
this way: : 

“They're, using all kinds of new 
machinery. Grade-Alls to clean out 
the furnaces, bulldozers to clear 
And they 
are pushing, pushing all the time. 
The heats are faster and we're 
turning out more tonnage all the 
time.” | 

This worker told how “they pass- 
ed a cigar” a few weeks ago for 
breaking a tonnage record. It. 
keeps going up, he said, 200 tons, 
250 tons, and then 300 tons, and 
done in eight hours, where only 
a short while ago the same ton- 
nage in 12 hours would have been 
considered quite a feat. 

Which brings us back to the gray 
blob where the Isabella furnaces 
stood for so many years. The com- 
panies have been modernizing 
these past years—with government 
help, first, in the form of “rapid 
amortization” allowances which 
permits them to set up new works 
at a cost to themselves of about 15 
cents on each dollar invested. 
Now, under Eisenhower, they’ve 


been given the additional “incen- _. 


tive’ of still more rapid “depre- 
ciation’ allowances for tax pur- 
poses . 

So thev have built newer and. 
more modern works, like the Fair- 
less mill at Morristown, N. J., and 
the older machinery is discarded 
when it doesn’t vield as large prof- 


its. 


That's what happened at Isa- 
bella, and workers elsewhere live 
in dread that it may happen to 
them too. Those vast Isabella fur- 
naces have been wiped away as 
though they had never been a Jand- 
mark along the Allegheny, contrih- 
uting its smoke and fumes to that 
industrial stream. But with the fur- 
naces went the workers’ livelihoods, 
something which men like U. S. 
Steel's Ben Fairless and J. & L.’s 


(Contmued on Page 14) 


wage bills and discussed ways of ga gl 


developing a working relationship 
between -young people and the 
labor movement. 

Taking note of the rising white 
chauvinism and national chauvin- 
ism in New York, a third panel 
pledged the League to a fight for 
complete desegregation in New 
York schools, for jobs for Negro 
youth, and equal rights for Puerto 
Rican youths. The panel mem- 
bers stressed the importance of 
united action for civil rights on 
the part of Negro youths and their 
organizations. 


The fourth panel called juvenile 
delinquency a product of the cold 
war and militarization. They la- 
beled the sensation “youth crime’ 
tales of the newspaper and slick 
magazines a new kind of slander 
of youth. The convention shouted 
agreement to fight for better 
schools and more recreational cen- 
ters as the only real deterrents to 
the rising rate of juvenile delin- 


* 


ALMOST EVERY delegate ex- 
pressed in one way or another 
complete confidence that the 
League will ultimately_triumph 


over the Subversive Activities 


laid ambi- 


it to disband. They 
strengthen their or- 


, > 
" > . 
Fe ? 


BOB FOGEL 


members this year. 

The entire convention was in- 
terspersed with cultural events. 
A group of teen-agers from Queens 
walked off with the big prizes. 
This group was composed of Ne- 
gro and White LYL and non-LYL 
high school students. They drew 
cheer after cheer as they cleverly 
portrayed the problems of youth 
by putting new and meaningful 
lyrics to popular tunes. 

As if the convention itself did 
not provide enough thrills,- warm 
greetings of fraternity were —re- 
ceived from democratic youth or- 
ganizations in all parts of the 
world. 

With the election of Bob Fogel 
to the state chairmanship and Jim 
Jones as state secretary the con- 
vention drew to a close. 

As the delegates wound it up 
they locked arms and sang songs 
about peace, truth, and the aspira- 


ganization, . aiming. at 500 new 


tions of all young people. 


janvaers | 


% gl 


- 
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Threaten 


Truth About Aton 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


DESPERATE efforts were made last week to hush up the disclosures about the 
dangers created by unrestricted atomic explosions. Two leading Colorado University scien- 


tists refused to back down on 
the. Nevada atom bomb Ee tests, 
could create a threat to public 


health in Colorado. 


The scientists were Dr. Ray 
Lanier of the Colorado University 
Medical School’s Radiology De- 
partment and Dr. Theodore Puck, 
chief of the Biophysics Depart- 
ment. 

After they made their disclo- 
sures Gov. Ed. C. Johnson said 
“they should be arrested.” 

* 

IN NEW JERSEY State Labor 
Commissioner Carl Holderman 
said atomic bomb fallout from 
Nevada and the increased use of 
radioactive material® had created 
hazards in the duPont Chemical 
Works at Parlin, N.J., near New 
Brunswick. Holderman said _ spe- 
cial photographic film has been 
ruined when the atomic cloud from 
Nevada reached New Jersev. 


“If these materials can destroy 
film,” Holderman said, 
might they do to people?” 


(that there are few textile plants, 


“what 


to Silence 
Fallouts 


their charges that radioactive dust, drifting eastward from 


, 


‘ett, denied that any film had been|lem of banning atomic weapons 

‘Tuined. Holderman, former New! because of the incalculable dangers 

fersey CIO president, came right} that would result from nuclear 
»ack and said his information came| warfare. _ 

directly from the duPont plant “and} Nevertheless, in Paris last Tues- 
‘is accurate in essence as far as!day General Gruenther, com- 
this department can determine.” |mander of NATO forces in Fu- 


These incidents recalled that 
‘several weeks ago citizens of El- 
‘mira, N.Y., had complained about 
“fall-out” over their town when a| 
‘grey, lint-like substance filled the 
‘air. A chemistry teacher from El 
‘mira college reported that he had 
found considerable radioactive ma- 
terial in the atmospheer. | 

Officials then explained the 
cloud over Elmira by saying it was| 
lint from textile plants. The only 
trouble with that explanation was 


‘and no large ones at all, in the 
vicinity. 
* 


CONCERN ABOUT the sora 
‘ards of atomic test explosions cen- 


THE WORKER 


The plant manager, Fred Sack- tered attention on the greater prob- 


oy {Vg 
U.S. Students Answer Japanese on H-Bomb 


THE UNITED STUDENT Christian Coancil of this country 
has replied to an appeal of the Student YWCA of Japan fer banning 
rom weapons by concurring on the need for outlawing nuclear 
wartare. | 


The Christian youth of the U.S. replied to their Japanese co- 
religionists by reafirming the report of the Werld Council of 
Churches declaring, in part: 


“We first of all call upon the nations te pledge that they will 
refrain from the threat or the use of hydrogen, atomic and all other 
weapons of mass destruction, as well as any other means of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 


state.” 
a _, 


GOV. JOHNSON 
... Arrest those men!... 


rope, said he had the ‘right to 
use A-bombs and H-bombs with- 
out consulting any military author- 
ities, in the event of “attack.” | 

An earlier statement by Gruen- 
ther that atomic weapons were the 
basis of NATO planning aroused 
a storm of protest throughout Eu- 
rope. Currently a gigantic petition 
campaign is being conducted by 
the World Peace Council for the 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


®° Yalta Was Anti-Nazi 
®° ike Vetoed USSR Talks 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
has finally published the Yalta 
conference documents. Originally 
the Administration tried to kill 


several birds with one stone by 
not releasing the document but 
just showing them to several 
dozen congressional _ figures. 
Actually the Yalta conference 
proves that in the face of. the 
Nazi peril the U. S” and USSR 
were firmly united to defeat 
German fascism and determined 


to bar its revival after the war. 
* 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
told Parliament he had invited 
Molotov to a high-level Anglo- 
Russian conference last July and 
that the Soviet goveri:.nent had 
agreed. But President Eisensow- 
er objected and United Press re- 
ported (March 14): Churchill ad- 
mitted frankly that it was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's refusal to go 
along with his plans for a tep- 


by the upper chamber. 
* 


-GEN. BURNS, UN truce 
supervisor was slated to condemn 
Israel before the UN Security 
Council. Israel has demanded 
that all previous violations of 
Israels territory by Egyptian 
forces should be discussed to- 


gether with the Gaza incident. 
* 


JAPAN'S Premier Hatoyama 
said his country would not in- 
crease its military budget despite 
prodding from the U. S. He also 
said he was eager to establish 
diplomatic relations with China 
but only if he didn’t have to 
break relations with Chiang Kai- 
Shek. A large trade delegation 
arrives in Japan this weekend 


from China. 
* 


FOLLOWING Vice-President 
Nixons return from Central 
America, where he embraced the 
more reactionary dictators, the 


destruction of all nuclear weapons 
in all lands. | 
" | 
MEANWHILE LAST week! 
American scientists revealed that 
they were receiving assistance in 
the development of atomic science 
from publications that had been 
received from the Soviet Union. 
Writing in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune (March 12) Earl Ubell re-| 
ported: | 
“Although the data are of a 
fundamental scientific nature and 
do not pertain to the making of 
atomic bombs, the information has 
already given American physicists 
some ideas about how to improve 
physical research. | 
“Six articles appearing in the 
Proceedings of the Academy of! 
Science, USSR since December re- 
veal that: | 


“Russian scientists have had in 
operation, at least since 1951, a 
660,000,000 - volt atom smasher. 
Until the Brookhaven 2,000,000,- 
00-volt cosmotron in the U. S. be- 
ban operating in May, 1952, the 
Russian machine was the most: 
powerful one in the world. | 

“Experiments performed in 
1951 and 1952 by the Russians| 
with protons (hydrogen atoms) at 


level meeting with Russia that 
curbed his plans.” 
* 

SEN. McCLELLAN revealed 
that he was pressing the Admin- 
istration to push armed piracy 
against ships carrying cargoes to 
China just as Senator Low Blow 
Joe McCarthy did before him. 
Specifically the U. S. military 
forces assigned the aircraft carrier 
Keaysage and four U. S. destroy- 
ers to “help” Chiang Kai-shek’s 
U. S. naval craft intercept the 
Finnish tanker Aruba en-route to 
China. 

‘ 


‘ 
SENATE hearings on ratifica- 


- tion of the Paris Pacts to rearm correspondent 


the Nazis will be held on March 


_ 28 or 29 it was announced by 


ehairman Walter F. George of 
the Senate , Foreign Relations 
Committee. In Paris Premier Ed- 
gar Faure pressed for endorse- 


ment of the Wehrmacht meas- | 
ure which still must he ratified . 


a > = 


UN heard a report on widespread 
starvation in all the countries 
visited by Nixon. Dr. Charles G. 
King, Columbia professor, said 
Starvation is taking an “appalling 
_toll” in Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama. Children are the chief vic- 
tims he told told the United 
Nations Children’s Fund last 
Monday. 


energies of 300,000,000 volts and 
above were unique at the time and 
were more accurate than recent. 
work of the same kind of Brook- 
haven and other laboratories. 

“A special ‘solid cloud chamber 
that has resisted development by 
American scientists has given the 
Russian scientists a method to per- 
form highly accurate measure- 
ec ments on a interactions.” 

| Last week the Soviet news- 

PRESIDENT Magsaysay of paper Izvestia also revealed that 
the Philippines faces a crisis be- |construction on a 100,000 kilowatt 
cause of widespread poverty and |power-plant operated by atomic 
exploitation the New York Times |energy is nearing completion in 
reports. Despite all the bally- |the Soviet Union. 
hoo about nia, > Sau a bom Britain has announced it 

en (wi ve power plants operatin 
found (March 15): “There is still [on atomic ote can 1960. Such 
unemployment. There is still |power plants are now under con- 
great disparity between the |struction here too. 
wealth of the large landowners 
and the almost feudal peonage 
of the bulk ef the farm popula- 


tion . , . there is still corruption. 


large scale constructive use of this 
tremendous new scientific force 


But it has become clear that} 


. Lhere is still injustice, « 6": 1s M¥O@DPONSs 1. : 
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CADILLAC SENATE 

BY ITS VOTE last week rejecting a tax cut for low 
income families the Senate showed clearly where it stood. 
By a margin of 50 to 44, it took its stand with the 5 per- 
cent of the population with annual incomes of more than 
$10,000, for whom a tax cut of $10 or even $20 per person 
is.peanuts. These were the fat cats that the Eisenhower 
Administration had already rewarded so lavishly in the 
1954 revenue bill—a $362 million kickback to these whose 
incomes are derived from. stock dividends; $1.075 billion 
a year (for 18 years) kickback through the tax deprecia- 
tion gimmick; a billion or more a year through the notori- 
ous “Humphrey blooper,’ and uncounted millions: by re- 
peal of the excess profits tax a year earlier. | 

But the fat cats had no urgent need of tax benefits. 
They are in that class which Treasury Secretary Humph- 


_ rey said “are able to buy a great many things they do not 


need.” 

On the other hand some 64 percent of the families 
in our country have incomes, by the most recent official 
account, which fall below the $4,166 a year estimated 
by the Depaftment of Labor as necessary to maintain a 
“minimum standard of health and decency.” 

* o o | 

FOR THEM a $20 per person tax cut would exempt 
some five million taxpayers from any federal income tax. 
It would be equal to a wage increase of four cents an 
hour. It could buy a quart of milk a day, or if saved for 
three weeks, a pair of shoes for a child. These are not . 
people who. are “able to buy a great many things they do ~ 
not need.” On the contrary a saving of $80 to $100 a year 
could very well be for them the difference between mere- 
ly being needy and suffering downright hardship. 

There is still a possibility that the $20 tax cut adopted 
by the House can be a despite the Senate's action. 
When the differing versions of the Senate and House rev- 
enue bills go to conference, the House representatives 
must stand firm. Telegrams, telephone calls, special de- 
livery letters, should be sent to YOUR Congressman de- 
manding that he FIGHT to keep this tax cut in the bill. 


NO ARMS FOR THE NAZIS! 


CHAIRMAN WALTER F. GEORGE of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee has set March 28 or 29 tor 
hearings on the Paris pacts to create a West German 
Wehrmacht. * 

In France and Germany tremendous popular activity 
centered about the debate on these pacts in parliament. 
Here the Administration wouldn't like to stir up too much 
interest. 

If our foreign policy has brought nothing but defeats 
for America’s real interests till now this new measure is 
the most profoundly un-American of all. 

Only last week General Gruenther, commander of 
NATO forces in Europe said that atomic weapons will be 
the basis of NATO strategy. . 

The Paris pacts would integrate the proposed German 
Wehrmacht into NATO. So actually what the Senate 
Committee will be discussing is a proposal to give the 
new Wehrmacht atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

3 oO oO 

WHO ARE THE MEN in command of this proposed 
Wehrmacht? They have been named officially and in- 
clude Lt. Gen. Count Gerhard Schwerin. He was a mem- 
bor of Hitler's general staff which’drew up the plans for 
the second world war. 

And Gen. Hans Speidel who was chief of staff in the 
occupation of France. : 

And Maj. Gen. Freiherr Smilo von Luettwitz, tank 
division commander in the invasion of France and promi- 
nent in the destruction of Warsaw. : 

And. Gen. Ludwig Cruewell who commanded Nazi 
troops against Yugoslavia and in North Africa. Under the 
old Weimar republic he helped evade the ban on arms 
and built the “Black Reichswehr.” 

And Lt. Gen. Adolph oer gg who was chief of 
operations of Hitlers general statt. 

These are the men who will have the A-bombs and 
H-bombs if the Paris pacts are ratified. They have no more 
love for our country today than they did after Pearl Har- 
bow. >, | 

IF EVER a Senatorial hearing called, for expressions 
from the folks back home it is this. Write your Senator 
and tell him you oppose a Wehrmacht. Tell him you sup- 
port the Womens International League for Peace and 
Freedom proposal for a big four conference to settle the 
German question by negotiations.. The pedple can be de- 
cisive in tipping the scales against a Nazi army with A- 


‘bombs because public opinion the worl dover. is. saying... 


waits on the banning of all nuclear} 
+ aba oD Syus§ dat 00, 


Rt Meet. 
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Trail Leads from Africa's 
Slave Pens to Wall Street 


By MASON ROBERSON one of the*top investors in South |per-cobalt riches of Western Ug- 


| African plantations, railroads, utili-|anda. 
A COMMON pretense of ties, communications, banking and} New York’s Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
reporters of foreign affairs 


industry. Lehman Bros. and the Hochschild 
is to present the agonizing Profits of the copper belt area family have heavy investments in 
lida of the weanin of Ak of Northern Rhodesia are split be-| Anglo-American combines reach- 
Tugs He gs . __|tween a British firm and the (Mor-|ing into Africa’s copper and moylb- 
rica to throw off their foreign gan) American Metal Co. (The cop-'denum wealth. 
rulers as if those rulers resided al-|per belt, the Wall Street Journal) The rate of profit of U. S. corp- 
most exclusively in London, P aris, reported, “is so rich and labor so orations with investments in Brit- 
Brussels and other European capi-|cheap that producers_can reduce ish Africa ran 31.3 percent in 1952. 
tals, Wall Street's huge investments prices 50 percent below the U. S. ke * 
i Africa (and the role played by|break-even point and still make’ SOME measure of the extent of 
the U. S. State Department in aid-| money). In 1953 they split $65 mil-,U. S. penetration of Africa can be 
ing their expansion) gets only cas-|lion profit. The 40,000 African found in a recent report on the ac- 
ual mention. | miners they employ earn about tivities of U. S. oil firms. Stand-_ 
U. S. bankers are far from new-'|40 cents a day. lard, Royal Dutch Shell (Morgan), 
comers in Africa. They moved in} Newmont Mining Corp., another Gulf, United Petroleum, Southern 
on the looting of that continent on|Morgan controlled outtit, is busily California Petroleum Corp., the Na- 
the heels of Cecil Rhodes and the turning French Moroccan zinc in- tional Petroleum Corp. of Egypt 
‘King of Belgium in the 19th Cent-'to gold; Republic Steel Corp. is (Glenn McCarthy, Texas oilman, 
ury. The House of Morgan, the|dug in to Liberia, the French Con- owns 51 percent of its stock) to- 
‘House of Rockefeller and other|go and Sierra Leone; Bethlehem gether with several other U. S. oil 
'U. S. financial giants have been! Steel in Nigeria; American Alum-' firms were busy in Algereia, Egypt, 
in there ever since—and yearly in-jinum Co., through its Canadian Kenya, Morocco, Mozambique, 
‘creasing their influence. affiliate, is working the Bauxite Nigeria, Liberia, Ethiopia, Rhod- 
Africa is a paradise for such free- deposits on the Gold Coast; tlie esia, Nyasaland, Somaliland, Tu- 
booters. It produces 98 percent of Morgan controlled Newmont Min- nisia and South Africa. 
the world’s diamonds, 80 percent, i28 Corp. reaches into South Af-! It is true the U. S. owns no 


of the cobalt, 75 percent of the rica s copper mines, French North colonies in Africa. It is just one- of 
sisal hemp, 75 percent of the palm African lead mines, Southern the largest stake-holders in the 
oil, 70 percent of the cocoa, 60 | Rhodesian gold mines and the epp- colonial system. 

percent of the gold, 35 percent of ; ce Saag eh 
the phosphates, 30 percent of the! 
chrome and manganese, 20 percent 
of the copper, 15 percent of the. 
cotfee, all the cloves. 


LoreLet: “ Ach, can I have lost my sex-appeal ae 
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Why Frau Fehringer 
Opposes Rearmament 2:70" 


By PHYLLIS ROSNER two-room flat with kitchen, but Jumber, fertile land, unused water | 

MUNICH. no bathroom, the balance, Mrs. ' power—a tempting target for the 

1 _ Zipperer told me, gues food, | attention of what Dr. W. E. B. Du- 

NE of the B.M.V. motor lighting, heating, ete., and, Sn€ Bois describes as “the familiar cor- 

and cycle factories lies|added, “the idea of spending money|morants of world graft, theft and) 
about a quarter-of-an-hour's 


on pleasure just doesn't come into murder.” 
tram-ride from the center of, 


the tem ked | The campaign U. S. capitalists 

' When I asked her views on re-',,; a NER a | 

Munich. Nearby are blocks of | are waging to wrest evel! larger 
rather dreary-looking concrete 


armament, she replied “I am against portions of this vastly profitable 
flats where the families iof the it, how could anvbody be in favor loot from their European partners 
B.M.V workers live. of it?” Apparently she does not “saga ~~ enemy * few years 

I decided I would like to talk mix very much with her neighbors [ago when uranium, following mas-| 
to some’ of the women folk and 


>/tery of ways to extract power from 

but the one or two with whom the atom. became one of the! 
find out what they thought about 
the idea of rearmament. I went 


she has contact, so she said, share world’s most precious commodities. 
into the block of flats at number 


\Some of the world’s richest uran-) 
‘ium deposits lie in the Congo and 

3 Zieterstrasse and rang the bell 

at the first flat. 


around the gold mines of South Af- 
Mrs. Fehringer, a plump wo- 


rica. 
man in the late 50s, answered and 
asked me what I wanted. She lis- 
tened and then, after a moment's 
pause, said: 

“What we need is peace. We 
need a united Germany; no East 
nor West zone and neither zone 
should have arms.” 

Nine-year-old Sonia dZipperer, 
opened the door of the next flat, 
I visited. Her mother, Wilhelmina, 
is 45, but looks at least 10 years 
younger, especially when she 
smiles, which is very often. 

We talked for a moment on the 
doorstep and then she invited me 
into her living room. Her husband 
is a tester at the B.M.V factory 
and earns on an average 320 marks 
« month. After paying for their 


her views. 

When I left Zieterstrasse it was 
about 5 o'clock, the sky was a mix- 
ture of hues ranging from apricot 


; * 
to turquoise. I walked slowly to : pr 
the B.M.V. factory outlined against’. Sage er of Peg eg 
the skvline. Cally levered its way into the lead) 


lin the race for control of this’ 

The workers were pouring out }onanza by arranging to channel 
of the factory gates. I stopped 4 huge U. S. “foreign aid” loans to 
moment to talk to some of them. South Africa. Just one such loan’ 
The first said to me as he scurme@ was reported in a dispatch from 
away, I was six years in a prisoner South Africa in the Wall Street. 


——— 


of war camp. I just want to be le t Journal (May 25, 1953): ee Re RR | | _ 2a 
to live in peace?’ | “Chief customer for this coun- ee oe — eo 
The second man answered me try’s (South Africa’s) uranium out-*- os | i a ee 
with these words: “Of course we put will be America’s atomic en-| r ° 
want reunification. How would you ergy program. . . . By 1956, x What Adenauer 3 Nazis Sa * 
like it if England was gy into. perts say, close to 40 percent of, y: 
‘two separate countries, like we)American uranium supplies will; 
have it ‘in Germany? come from South Afelon .. The| Here is what various Adenauer, . Dr. Lens Kather (BHE—Refugee 
“We don't need arms. I'm not a i. S. government 1S picking up supporters said during the debate A —_ W c re an ready to fae 
bit keen on an army and anyway the check for most of the cost, a in the West German Parliament on a ye senna pate line “— a 
I don't see why we should provide | check that will probably run some- the ratification ot the Paris Agree- a pei tes zermany an O aif. 
soldiers for other nations. thing like $500 million in the next ments (Feb. 9A to 97): = ). Ve cannot agree to rou -” 
eight years. .. . American taxpay- cs eee a cation it there is reunification with- 
ers will be tapped to supply these Dr. Erich Mende (Free emo- out the German expellee areas... 
dollars. of course.” cratic Party): “It is an absolute like Pomerania, Silesia and. the 
| The House of Morgan was al-'fairy tale to say that Germany has Sudetenland. 
‘ready dug in to the Congo uran-' ever been warlike. Germany only _ Baron Georg Manteuffel-Szoege 
, (Christian Democrat): “By building 


| 
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ium setup. Congo mineral exploi- 
tation is divided up between two 
‘or three world cartels. The cartel 
‘that dominates the Congo’s fabu- 
lous copper output is controlled by 
‘Morgan-Guggenheim money. Mor- 
gan and Rockefeller money is deep- 
ly invested in the Union Miniere 
du Haut Katanga, the trust that di- 
}|rectly controls the Congo’s copper 
|' deposits together with cadminum, 
‘gold, platinum, silver, tin and zinc. 
iIn Katanga province is the biggest 
'pitchbleride mine available to the 
| Western powers. - 
* 

| LIBERIA has always been a col- 
ony of Firestone Rubber Co. 
| Thomas Fortune Ryan, the House 
jot Morgan and the Guggenheims 
iwere early partners in the world 


_— 


_—s 
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‘took part in eight percent of all 


‘ 


the wars in the world, between 
'1800 and 1940: this proves that 
‘it is a fairy tale to say Germany is 
warlike. ... We shall have to see 


to it that we can use the 300,000 


‘or 400,000. survivors of the Waffen ; 


SS in the new Werkrmacht. 
‘Let us keep the word ‘Wehr- 
‘macht’ instead of chceosing new 


‘ 
‘ 
} 
i 


‘words like ‘fighting forces.’ ” 
. Herbert Schneider (German 
Party): “Ten years after the end 


| of the war there are still hundreds 


of war sentencees (war criminals, 
‘ed.). It is impossible to claim thai 
most of these are unsocia! elements 
‘or criminals. They must be paroled 
‘and released.” 


| Dr. Heinrich 


von Brentano 


‘were not.able to liberate the coun- 
tries in‘the! easter part of the Eu- 


e 


ropean continent,”''' ‘: 


our defenses . .. we can strength- 
en the inner resistance of the Es- 
thonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
‘Poles, Czechs and Rumanians. In 
‘the past these peoples have done 
some nasty things to us, and we 
ave done some nasty things to 
them, but we should help them. ... 
Germany has a mission in the 
western world, to provide the «trin- 
ity of military force, the new order 
in the economy, and the moral 
/OTces. , 

- Hans-Joachim von Merkatz (Ger- 
man Party): “We have gambled 
‘with the great inheritance of. our 
grandfathers and _ great - grand- 


fathers, and we lost. Now we must 
win back what Bismarck and others 


‘diamond monopoly centered in the'(Chairman of the Christian Demo-' won. There was seldom such ‘a 
‘Congo and South Africa. The cratic Fraction): “In 1945 the allies wise German statesman as Bis- 
4” | Ulouse of Morgan is an important 
+‘tmempber of the giant DeBeers-Op- 
pénheimer (British) trust, whiok is) 


'marck.” (Upder Bismarck Germany 


seized 'Alyacé uid Lorrairie ftom?’ 


France, edi) 1 tet {ie dod ane 
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300 Negro Leaders March on NC. Capito 


RALEIGH, N. 
ABout 300 Negro ei 


representing labor, relig- 
ious, and fraternal organiza- 
tions marched on the state 


legislature and voiced strong 
opinion against circumventing the 
Supreme Court deciston to de- 


- segregate schools. 
The Negro leaders in a prepared | 


statement called upon North Caro- ern white religious organizations 


lina Gov. Luther V. Hodges and | 
the state legislature to “... re- 
pudiate any bill that attempts to’ 
circumvent the mandate of the Su- 
preme Court.” 


A bill to turn the state’s public 
schools into private schools has 
been introduced by Rep. Sam O.! 
Worthington of Pitt. Late reports. 
indicate that Gov. Hodges has 
agreed with those who favor this, 
type of legislation to call a Gen-| 
eral Assembly into special session' 
“to consider whatever 
legislation may be necessary ” if , 
the Supreme Court gives a ruling 
that is in the Governors opinion, 

“extreme or abrupt... . 


The delegation “ 300 called 
upon the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly to, “. . . reattirm 
North Carolina’s tradition of en- 
lightened leadership through a fair, 
positive and forthright porcy on 
integration of schools in accordance 
with the mandate of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court.” 

A committee of the delegation 
met with Gov. Hodges and later | 
made a formal report to the Gen-. 
eral Assembly’s Joint Committees 
on Education. 

| 


| 


| 


* 


THE NEGRO leaders cited sev- 
eral national reports on education 
and revealed that those show ed | 
North Carolina to be among the 
lowest in quality of education of- 
fered. The leaders pointed out th: at 
that poor edueation meant poor 
livelihoods. Their report told that 
97 percent of the Negro population 
in the state earned less than $500! 
a year. They said furthermore that 
the average wage for Negro fam- 
ilies was $1,056. These figures 
were based or the U. S. Census re-' 
port for 1950. 


_ They lambasted the e exclusion of 


city,and county administrations. 


further 


tary of the North Carolina Teach- 


| Negroes from the textile indus- 
oe from the clerical positioris of 
>the state of North Carolina and 


They reported that while the 
School of Engineering at-A. and T. 
College is turning out Negro en- 
gineers most of these graduates 
‘must go out of the state to obtain 
‘employment. 


The report named several South- 


who have come out in favor of the 
Supreme Court's decision. Among 
those listed are the North Georgia, | 


Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 
‘Conferences of the Methodist 


Church, the ‘Southern Baptist Con-}over 250 policyholders from New 


‘vention, the Catholic Bishops of 
‘the South, the Presbyterian Church, | 
U, 3. A., and the Southern Metho-! 
dist Women. 


The more than 300 delegates’ 
‘came from all parts of the state 
‘of North Carolina and the follow- 
ing wexe present: The Grand Mas- 
ter of Free and Accepted Prince 
HaJl Masons, the executive secre- 


ers Association, the president of | 
the General Baptist State Conven- 
tion, the president of the North| 
Carolina Federation of Women’s! 


Cc lubs, the editors of North al 


awe 


75,000 ON STRIKE IN SOUTH 


| 


SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND workers in nine south- 
ern states—eight with “right-to-work” scab laws—struck last | 
week, and thousands more were supporting them in the 


first major wage struggle of 1955., 


As the workers put out their picket ‘strike covers Alabama, 


lines at offices of the Southern Bell 
telephone system and at shops and 

yards of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad, union-hating em- 


The telephone 


Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina.and Tennessee. Of these, 
Kentucky is the only state with- 


in other cities. 


ployers and their stooge govern- 
ment officials sought to crack down 
on the unions involved, the CiO 
Communicaticns Workers of Amer- 


ica and* the non-operating railroad | 


shop craft unions: 

The CWA struck Southern Bell. 
in nine states as its contract ex- 
pired and the company refusec 
to budge despite a final 20-hour 
negotiations “session. One of the 
biggest stumbling blocks to the 
agreement was a company demand 


for a ban against strikes, but even| 


the company’s last wage offer was 
derided by strikers on the grounds 
that it would not apply to all the 
workers. 

No sooner did the strike take 
place, however, than Southern 
Bell. a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph (Co., began to shout 
“sabotage. * W. A. Thompson, 
Alabama manager for the Bell sys- 
tem, put out the claim that 100 
pairs of wires had been severed, 
seeking to blame it on the union. 
CWA officials denied that the 
a had anything to do with 
i 

In Atlanta, main center of the 
strike, Police Chief Herbert Jen- 
kins swore in a swarm of extra 
officers, supposedly to “maintain 
order.” There were reports that 
simian steps were datoon.. prepared 


3! ee 13%5 * 


out a right-to-scab law. 
* 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


bers of the operating unions—en- 


Appeals 


members of ten non-operating 
railroad brotherhoods struck the 
‘Louisville and Nashville and two 
‘subsidiaries in the same area, with 
four additional states affected. The 
workers walked out after 21 
months -of negotiations and after 
the company refused to come 
through with the same agreement 
won from other railroads. 

Traffic was effectively tied up 
on the L&N and its two subsidi- 
aries, the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis Railway and the 
Clinchfield Railroad, when mem- 


firemen, conductors and 


gineers, 
the 


brakemen—refused to cross 
picket lines. 

The company immediately mov- 
ed to get injunctions against the 
workers. The Kentucky Court of 

granted an _ injunc- 
tion to prohibit members of the 


of 


operating crafts from honoring, 
picket lines. Company lawyers: 
said similar injunctions would be 
sought in other states. 

The rail unions are demanding 
improved vacations, some paid hol- 
idays, employer - financed~ health 
and welfare plan, premium pay for 
Sunday work and liberalized free 
transportation, oc jisicise.) 


| 


Pee a) 


lina’s three weekly Negro news- 
papers, the North Carolipa of the 
Pittsburgh” Courier, a member of 
the state executive committee of 
the Democratic Party, members of 
the Judiciary and Senatorial Com- 
mittees of the party, three Negro 
members of the City Councils in 
North Carolina and numerous busi- 
ness and professional men and Ja- 
bor leaders. 


IWO Policyholders 
Close Office, _ 


To Continue Work 
Following a meeting attended by 


York and vicinity, the International 


tective Committee aiduidaial that 
it has closed its office at 80 E. 
11 St., New York. The meeting 
eard a report by Jerry Trauber, 
executive secretary, on the opera- 
tions of the committee in the past 
year. 

John J. Abt, who defended the 
IWO membership against the Mc- 
Carran Act SACB “Communist- 
front” registration order, stated, that 
the victory in the IWO case in 
‘the U. S. Court of Appeals was} 
the first such victory over the! 
Subversive Board and the Justice! 
Department. | 


Trauber reported that the com-| 
mittee’s work in the past year has; 
been two-fold: in the re-insurance 
matter growing out of the IWO 
liquidation, and the fight against 
the U. S. registration order. The 
latter phase has ended with a legal’ 
success which is of utmost impor- | 
itance to every person who was 
‘ever, at any time, a member of the, 
Iwo. 

On re-insurance, the insite 
has furnished information and lead- | 
ership to tens of thousands of I1WO) 


‘policyholders through mail, print-| 


ed matter, policyholders meetings. 
in many cities, and helped thou-. 
sands who visited or wrote to the 
committee office in New York.! 
With the successful accomplishment! 
its two main objectives, the 
‘committee recommended the clos-| 
ing of its office and continuing the 
existence of the committee in a 
“stand-by” status, watching over, 
the interests of the IWO policy-| 
‘holders. The committee will be! 
represented in the liquidation mat-| 
ters still to be settled by the court, 
and will sound the alarm in any) 
matter in which the civil rights of 
the former IWO members would. 
be affected. | 

The meeting also heard a finan- 
cial report, showing that there 
were still outstanding debts as well 
as future limited expenses for which| 
the committee needs contributions 
from its supporters throughout the, 
country. It asked that mail and 
contributions be addressed to the 
Policyholders Committee at the old. 
address, 80 E. 11 St., New York 
3; N. Y., until a new post office 
address is announced. 


‘Brazil Unions 
Fight for Right 


To Eleet Officers 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Continued attacks on union | 
rights have taken place in Brazil 
since the beginning of this year. 
For example, the Minister of 
Labor cancelled several elections 
in the unions of the Rio de> 
Janeiro tramway workers and 
the Sao Paulo textile workers. 
He also refused to recognize the 
new leadership of the Rio de 
Janeiro bank employes, which 
was elected by-an overw helming 
majority. 

A broad, united movement 
developed immediately among 
‘bank employes against govern- 
ment interference in their union 
affairs. Meetings were organized 
and demonstrations were held 
outside the Ministry of Labor. 
Hundreds of signatures were col- 
lected to protest messages to the 


government. 
from the united bik th os 


Pressure 


nce cn nena 


about n. Ve 


by michael singer: 


: 


horse-trading time 


ALBANY. 
WITH LEGISLATIVE . 


adjournment a matter of 
two weeks off the big stories 
at this stage are the sssh- 
sssh horse - trading behind 


committee doors. The all-power- 
ful Rules Committee which now 
controls all measures is the bat- 
tleground on which the fate of 
important issues will be decided. 
Rarely is this scramble for votes 
and high-pressure lobbying re- 
flected at this date in- roll-calls 
or floor activity. 


A whole series of vital tenant 
measures sponsored by Assem- 
blyman Louis De Salvio, Sen. 
Joseph Marro, Assemblyman 
William Passannante and Sen. 
Joseph Zaretski — all dealing 
with controlling rents, forcing 
landlord tepairs and mainte- 
nance of services, reducing rents 
where violations and neglected 
services are proved, and instal- 
lation of central heating—have 
been quietly killed by the Rules 


Committee. 
* 


ONE MAJOR CASUALTY 
of the 1955 session is the bill to 
le the anti-labor prac- 
tices of the Waterfront Commis- 
sion. Sponsored by Assembly- 
men William Zummer and John 
Mangan, Manhattan Democrats, 
and Sen. John Furey, Brooklyn 
Democrat, the bill would have 
gone a long way to end the vi- 
cious dictatorship of the Com- 
mission over Jongshoremen and 
their union. 

* 


ITS KNIFING by the Rules 


Committee was made consider- 
ibly easier by the failure of the 
Harriman Administration to pub- 
licly throw its weight behind the 
measure and by the peculiar 
silence on the part of Labor. 
Not a single union leader, CIO 
or AFL—not even the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion which was most 
by the legislation—openly cam- 


THE WEEK 


affected - 


paigned for its passage. At least 
not in the capital where a mass 
* Jongshoremen's demonstration 
would have given considerable 
impetus to favorable ‘action by 
the Committee. 

* 


LIBERAL PARTY influence 
in the Harriman Administration 
was ‘reflected by the appoint- 
iment of former City Councilman 
Ira J. Palestin as deputy tax 
commissioner, an important pa- 
tronage plum. A lot of outside- 
looking-in Democrats grumbled | 
and some party leaders made no 
bones about their frustration but 
that’s as far as their opposition 
went. Carmine G. —DeSapio, 
Tammany leader, Secretary of 
State and chief Democratic 
power in the state, has taken a 
hands-off attitude on Harriman 
appointments. : 

ri 

POLITICAL DOUBLE- 
TALK is traditional and seldom 
~sa one hear so much -tongue- 

- cheek - from - both - sides 
ih smaneath oratory as in the 
Legislature. But GOP Majority 
Leader Sen. Walter J. Mahoney 
really pulled a lulu last week. 
“The problem of teaching non- 
English speaking children how 
to grow up in and gain an ap- 
preciation of our nation is a seri- 
Ous one which must be met 
forthrightly. Teaching these 
children how to speak our Jan- 
guage is not enough. They also 
must be given full opportunity 
to learn our culture, our cus- 
toms and those things: that go to 
make up our American way of 
life.” That’s what Mahoney said. 
So—he blocked the Democratic 
bill to spend $3,500,000 for 
schoolroom aid to Puerto Rican 
children by suggesting that such 
aid wait pending a “long range 
program’ now being considered 
by the Heald Commission. And 
the Heald Commission’s idea of 
forthright action is to suggest 
“studies of these problems” with- 
Out proposing a penny in state 
a 


IN CIVIL LIBERTIES. 


©® Hashmall Granted Freedom 
®° Winchell Loses in Libel Suit 


FRANK HASHMALL, Cleve- 


| land progressive leader who has 
| been in prison 22 months on the 


charge of registering his auto- 
mobile under an assumed name, 
was granted a parole last week. 
Although his offense is a mis- 
demeanor usually punished 
merely by a fine, Hashmall had 
the book thrown 
cause of his activities in the 
progresive movement, and was 
sentenced from six months to 
five years on each of two counts. 
While in prison Hashmall was 
indicted with ten others under 
the Smith Act. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
last Sunday said that the federal 
probation officers are faced with 
a case which involves the issue 
of the free press and the First 
Amendment. The Times said 


they are considering the ques- 


tion of whether John Gates, edi- 
tor of the Daily Worker, who 
was released from federal pris- 
on on March 1 after serving 


at him be-— 


employes, with the active solid- 
arity of the workers of the entire 
country, compelled the Ministry 
to make a first concession. At the 
end of January the elected lead- 
ership, weakened, it is true, by 
the exclusion of eight of its mem- 
bers t hrough governmental 

bicir took eh running of 


Tu Titers 
if ESSE 


t f% 


three years and eight months of 
a five-year Smith Act sentence, 
shall be permitted to resume his 
editorship of the paper. The 
parole officers, said the Times, 
thought such action might be 
interpreted as a violation of his: 
parole but had the: matter under 
advisement. “If Gates receives 
an adverse decision,” said the 
Times, “it is conceivable that 
the matter will be taken into the 
courts on the basis of a violation 
of the First Amendment.” 
* 


THE LIBEL suit of the New 
York Post and its editor, James 
Wechsler, against W alter Win- 
chell was settled out of court last 
week when Winchell issued a 
statement in which he said he 
“regrets and withdraws” any- 
thing he wrote which could be | 
construed as charging that’ the 
Post or its editor was Commu- 
nist or sympathetic to Commu- 
nism. Winchell had_ been sued 
for $1,250,000. 

| 8 


THE CIVIL Rights Congress 


has announced that Benjamin J. 


Davis, former New York City 
councilman now serving a 60- 
day contempt sentence in Pitts- 
burgh, is permitted to 1eceive 
letters from friends. His address 
is care Allegeheny County. Jail, — 
ulhose St, oman ant ices 
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By CARL HIRSCH 
SPRINGFIELD, IIL. 


A BILL for an Illinois 
Fair Employment Practices 
Commission is lying in com- 
mittee here in the legislature 
awaiting the clash of forces 
which is expected soon. 

In every postwar odd-number 
year, such a bill has been” intro- 
duced in Illinois. And each year, 
the bill has been beaten down—in 
1951, by a single vote in the state 
senate. — 

The Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce has, with more cash than 
logie, ‘insisted with the legislators 
that the big employers here retain 
their “right” to discriminate against 
Negro and Jewish workers. 

The grim effects of such dis- 
crimination are evident throughout 
this state. The latest surveys show 
that 35 percent of the employers 
will not hire Negroes and 27 per- 
cent will not hire Jews. Seventy- 
five percent of all employed Ne- 
groes in Hlinois are barred from 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

* 


FROM Chicago’s South Side 
downstate toward the depressed 
“Little Egypt” region, Negroes are 
today hit hardest by unemploy- 
mnet. The cutting of relief pay- 
ments last week revealed that 75 
percent of those on Chicago's re- 
lief rolls are Negroes. 

Said State Sen. Fred J. Smith 
(D-Chicago), the only Negro in the 
state upper house, “The number of 


of the Eisenhower administration, 
in opposition to any FEPC. 


similar developments in Ohio, and 
state of Kentucky. As the articles 


me —— eee 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. 
WITH several bills in the 


Negroes on relief rolls will remain 
abnormally large until a measure 
such as FEPC is passed, insuring 
the right of every person to hold 
a job regardless of race or creed.” 
It is Sen. Smith and Sen. Mar- 
shall Korshak, another Chicago 
Democrat, who are counted on to 
make the fight in the state senate 


hopper the most intense drive 


where the FEPC has been blocked. 
each time. 

Behind this year’s FEPC cam- 

paign is a broadening lineup of or- 
ganizations beginning with the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
we ara labor, bran liberal 
and civic groups of eve ' 
- The FEPC Bill, BO? Ns the 
key item in the six-point civil rights 
legislative program which _ this 
coalition of organizations is push- 
ing, including bills for ending dis- 
crimination in housing, hospitals, 
insurance. | 

The FEPC bill is sponsored by 
19 Democratic and five Repub- 
lican members of the’ House. This 
year, as in previous years, the op- 

sition is bipartisan but maint 
Republican. | 

| * 


ARRAYED against the bill are 
such figures as Sen. Paul Broyles, 


the Mount Vernon’ Republican! © 


whose other chief occupation in 


. the Senate is sponsoring pro-fascist 


legislation. 

This year also, Republican Gov. 
William G. Stratton did not even 
find it necessary to give lip-service 
support to the bill. He told the 
press that such legislation is 
upnn 


ry.”,. However, the Il-). 


necessary.’ 
linois Interracial ‘Conmission, ‘an 


official body, is currently working, 
en its biennial report. _.; 
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in California’s history is shap- 


ing up for enactment of a 


state FEP law. Sparking the. 


fight is the California Committee | 
for Fair Employment Practices, | 
composed of the state’s ranking 
labor and minority leaders. 

High point of the comunittee’s 
effort will be a statewide mobili- 
zation in Sacramento April 16-13. 

The committee chairman is C. | 
L. Dellums, international vice pres- 
ident of the AFL Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and a region- 
al leader of the National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored 
People. 


Co-chairmen include C. J. Hag- 
gerty, secretary-treasurer of the 
California AFL State Federation 
of Labor; John Despol, secrétary 
of the California CIO Industrial 
Union Council, and Irving S. Ros- 
enblatt Jr., president of the Cali- 


fornia Federation for Civic Unity. 
* 


REPRESENTING the  state’s| 


large Mexican - American popula- 


THE STORIES from four states—three Mid- 
west and one West Coast—illustrate the need for 


fair employment practices legislation and the 
developing movement for putting such laws on 


state books. It is interesting to note the pattern 
of GOP sabotage of FEPC at the state level. This, 
when added to the leave-it-to-the-states position 


with minor exceptions cited in the reports below, 


In addition te the four reports, there are 


a prime motive for the current 


election. 
is represented by Judge 


tion as co-chairman is Edward R. 


puts the GOP, 


in the “border” 
below indicate, 
movement for 


The Fight for FEPC in the State Leg 
Hiinois Bill = 
In Committee 


FEPC in the states is the unemployment figures 
of crisis proportions among Negro workers. 


Clarence Mitchell, Washington representative 
of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, recently denounced bitterly 


the negative role of Congressional Democrats, He 
drew attention to the fact that the Dem 
leadership in the House is permitting southern 
Congressmen to counter-attack civil rights with 
pro-racist bills and hearings, while smothering | 
civil rights legislation in committee. The clear | 
inference to be drawn from all of this is the need 
for pro-civil rights activity of such proportions 
that it will be impossible to be ignored.—A.W.B. 
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Roybal, Loc Angeles city council- | 
man and Democratic candidate 
for lieutenant governor in the last 
The Jewish community 
Isaac 
Pacht, past president of the Los 
Angeles Jewish Community Coun- 
cil. 

Rounding out the list of co- 
chairmen is the Rt. Rev. Monsig- 
nor Thomas O’Dwyer, director of 
health and hospital services for 
the Los Angeles Catholic archdio- 


cese. 

Both the AFL and CIO have, 
formally at. least, pegged FEP as 
one of their major objectives in| 
the current legislative session. 

The principal FEP bill is spon- 
sored by Assemblyman William 
Byron Rumford, Berkeley Demo- 
crat, and 20 other members of 
the 80-member state assembly. 
Rumford is one of two Negroes 
in the state assembly. The Rum- 
ford bill outlaws discrimination 
in employment because of “race, 
creed, color, national origin or 
ancestry.” It generally follows the 
New York state law. 

A “reserve” bill is sponsored by 
Assemblyman Augustus F. Haw- 


| 


Drive for FEPC Shaping Up in California 


‘the other Negro in the legislature. | 


‘mittee: favor reporting out -the| 


| 


| 


kins, Los Angeles Democrat and 


The Hawkins bill provides enforce-| 


ment powers to five commissioners 
at $7,500 per year. © | 

Still another measure sponsored 
by Hawkins and 27 colleagues, 
would give anyone denied a job, 
because of race, creed or color! 
the right to sue the offending em-, 
ployer. This, in effect, is simply | 


a statement of public policy and. 
contains no enforcement powers, 


aside from such compensation the 
victim may secure in the courts. 


Penn. FEPC 
In Forefront 


“HARRISBURG.—FEPC can be- 
come the law of the Common- 
wealth in this year of 1955—but 
not without a struggle. 

The fact that the Administra- 
tion — sponsored Fair Employ- 
ment Practices bill quickly passed 
through the lower House in Har-; 


risburg by a vote of 161 to 23 
considerably brightens the pro- 
spects of making this session of the 
legislature the successful end to 
the Il-year campaign for this: 
long-delayed law. 

The opposition to FEPC is 
strong, bi-partisan and _ under- 
sround, 

However, this does not put 
FEPC “in the bag.” 

THE ONLY force in the state) 
that can put FEPC “in the bag’ 
are the voters, who must be or- 
ganized and rallied to actively in- 
tervene to scale these twin hur- 
dies FEPC taces in the State Sen- 
tC: 

1—To get the bill (S-74) reported 
out of Committee. 

2—To see the bill through the! 
Senate intact, without crippling’ 
amendments. 

The bill is now in the Senate 
Education Committee where, it is 
generally agreed it will receive 
tairer consideration than in the Ju- 
diciary Committee which in the 
past has smothered this all im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

There is at this writing still not 
a majority on the Education Com- 


the floor. 
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islatures 


30Groups in * 
Mich. United © 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 
DETROIT. 


THIRTY organizations have 
banded together to push 
through the FEPC bills, one 
in the State Senate, the other 


in the State House of Repre- 
sentatives. The State bill is Bill 
101 and the House, HR 24. 


The Senate bill was introduced 
by State Senator Cora Brown 
(Dem) and Senator Harry Hittle . 
(Rep.) In the House the bill has 
the backing of a five-man bi-parti- 
san group led by Rep. Louis 
Crampton (Rep). Co-sponsors are 
Representative George W. Sallade 
(Rep.), Harry Litowich (Rep.), Ed 
Carey Dem), and Edgar Currie 
(Dem). _ 

FEPC -has been defeated in the 
Legislature year in and year out 
by all kinds of skullduggery and 
sabotage. The powerful lobby 
groups of General Motors, Ford 
and other ~manufacturers always 
try to keep the bill bottled up in 
committee. This year is no difter- 
ent in that respect. The Senate 
bill rests in the Affairs Committee 
where the GOP has a three to two 
majority. In the House it is in 
the Judiciary Committee where 
there is also a GOP majority. This 


igang last term let the bill out 


towards the end of the session 
then tacked a “right to work law” 
on to it. The GOP finally killed 


it by their majority vote. 
Governor Williams fecently is- 

sued a special message to the leg- 

islators appealing for passage of 


'a FEPC law this term. 


The recent state Democratic 
Party convention called for mak- 
ing this the year FEPC is passed 
and Michigan thus joining with 
the present 12 other states is hav- 
ing an anti-discrimination law. 

. | 

NOW THERE has entered a 
new powerful: force, namely 30 
organizations united in the Mich- 
igan Coordinating Council for 
FEPC. The affiliates include all 
major religious faiths, fraternal, 
nationality and labor groups, as 
well as such significant commun- 
ity organizations as the NAACP, 
the Polish-American Congress and 
the YWCA. 

UAW sources revealed that a 
mass lobby is planned to hit Lans- 
ing when the bills come out on 
Two years ago 1,000 
delegates came to Lansing to lobby 
for FEPC. 

Additional 


pressures is now 


levelled on legislators to get ac- 


tion on the bills, now in the hop- 
per.- City FEPC ordinances are 


‘being pushed for in Grand Rapids 


and Jackson. In Flint a commit- 
te headed by Circuit Court Judge 
Stephen Roth has been designated 
to draft an FEPC ordinance. Er- 
corse, River Rouge, Hamtramck, 
Pontiac all have FEPC ordinances, 

But the weakness of the FEPC 
campaign still remains that it is 
all on top and the grass roots citi- 
zens are not mobilized to visit their 
legislator on FEPC or City Coun- 
cil member. 


—o- _ 


——— 


clearer there is “talk” in the Cap- 
itol of compromise and watering 


down the bill. 


THE COMPROMISE rats are 
sure to gnaw at the character and 
membership of the Commission, its 
authority, size of staff, appropria- 
tions and penalties, and thus pull 


‘the teeth from the law. 


The compromise and watering 
down forces are in a position to do 
a great deal of mischief as the 
upper chamber of state governs 
ment js not only Republican-con- 
trolled, but also contains an in- 


FEPC Legislation to’ the’ Senate} flaential group of Denhocrats: who 


floor. 


As the battle lines become 
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prefer FEPC as an election issue 
to FEPC as a law. 7 
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TV Views 


ett eit henianneane By BEN LEVINE 
The Great God Dead-Pan 


“Tell me a story, says Peter 
Pan to Wendy, in the excellent 
show presented recently on Chan- 
nel 4. And “Tell me a story,” 
say I as I turn the TV knob. 
I can take the corniest gags with 
an interestifig tale. Without a 
story, smart gags and charming 
personalities are as nothing. 

Jimmy Durante can lead me 
around by the nose for hours, as 
long as he spins his yarns. 

Jackie Gleason and his au- 
dience are in an_ unfading 
“Honeymoon,” but Jackie's ad 
lib auctioneers routine ~ stirs 
thouglits of divorce. 

Sid Caesar is a_ triumphant 
Victor of Suburbia, but he was 
a victim of Ed Murrows un- 
changing, and therefore story- 
less, person-to-person routine. 

It was love at the first sight 
of George Gobel’s dead pan, for 
we saw a face that looked as if 
it was about to launch a thou- 
sand stories. We have so far not 
been disappointed. 

It was different with Steve 
Allen. I enjoyed his relaxed man- 
ser and his rambling technique, 
for I thought it was the prelude 
¢> something in the nature of 
gnecdotes, but I waited in vain. 
@ expressed my disappointment. 
A reader, in a letter in last 
week's Worker, gave the other 
side to my one-sided account. 
% watched the show again, and 
again I was left hungry for a 


story. 
Mr. Peepers also uses the ami- 


-eble, forfnless technique. He is 


the little man who isn’t there. But 
hie has a story on which to hang 
his understatements. His love 
for Miss Benoit, and their wed- 
ding, with the scenes in which 
the relatives meet each other, 
should have won a TV award. 
I looked forward to, and I 


even stole away from my copy- 


desk work to see the Omnibus 
debut of the opera based on 


‘ “Casey at the Bat.” Here was 


| 


' 


one of the great stories of Amer- 
ican literature, with music by 
William Schuman, president of 
the Julliard School of Music. 
‘My expectations were not ful- 
filled. The story was stretched 


out like bubble gum, and the 
music was a_ story-less_ reci- 
tative unworthy of the compos- 
er of the ae theme. 


I HAD decided when I be- 
gan this TV column, to write 
only about what I liked. But I 
feel that somewhere someone 


must say something about the 
enervating trend represented by 
the “Casey at the Bat” music 
and by Steve Allen’s. “relaxed” 
technique. 

There seems to be an impres- 
sion®growing that because some 
of the best comedians get their 


jokes over with a dead pan count- 
enance, the quintessence of the 
comic art is to preserve the dead 
pan and throw away the jokes. 
In music this trend is followed 
by those who preserve the sound 
and throw away the melody and 
even the rhythm. It is called the 
“off beat” technique. 

It is considered the acme of 


sophistication to show that you - 


can do with a minimum of as- 


a 


The Fable of the Bee 
Who Gets the Honey? 


By O. S. CUMMENS 
ROCHESTER, Minn. 


| AM the proud owner of 
two colonies of honey 
bees. It is now winter time 
and the hives are covered 


with dry oak leaves which 
are held in place by boards piled 
on top. The leaves and the 
boards protect the bees from 
the cold Minnesota winds, and 
if sufficient honey is left in 
the hives in the fall to feed them 
until spring, they usually come 
through the winter in good shape. 

As a retired electrician, I find 
one of the blessings of retire- 
ment is that I have time to study 
nature and do a little philoso- 
phizing. 

In summer, often times I sit 
on the ground near the hives 
and watch the little devils at 
work. There are three kinds of 


bees in the hives. Perhaps I - 


should not say three kinds, but 


three sexes. * 
THE QUEEN bee 
come first, since she _ is 


should 
the 


mother of all the bees. In the. 


summer, she is very busy laying 
eggs, a thousand or more in one 
day. She came from an ordinary 
worker bee, but in her youth 
she was fed on what beekeepers 
call “the royal jelly,” prepared 
by the bees themselves. How it 
transforms an ordinary worker 
bee into a queen is, I believe, 
unknown. At any rate, it is un- 
known to me. 

The queen, being the mother 
of all, is of course, a very impor- 


sists from such crude traditional tant personage. The worker bees 


rca as stories in mono- 
ogues or tunes in songs. But 
as Lucretius says in “De Rerum 
Natura,’ as Shakespeare says in 
“King Lear,” as Sir Isaac New- 
ton established in science, noth- 
ing comes from nothing. There 
is nothing, so far as I can see, 
behind Ed Sullivan’s frozen face 
or Arthur Godfrey’s sad stare. 

A kid on a bicycle says proud- 
ly, “Look mama, no hands.” From 
this, one cant conclude there is 
progress when a kid who can't 
ride says, “Look mama, no bi- 
cycle.” 


seem to realize this and they 
make a big fuss over her, at- 
tending to her every need. Work- 
er bees who are assigned the task 
of attending the queen do no 
other work. 

They feed her the choicest of 
honey and nectar. They caress 
her, brush out the hairs on her 
legs; polish her beautiful long 
body, and defend her from 
danger of attack. In fact, they 
act a good deal as human chil- 
dren act toward a mother they 
love. 

The queen of the honey bees 


Current Films 
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IM A confirmed movie fan. 
I think I’ve seen about 5,000 
films in the last 20 or 25 years 
and reviewed most of them for 
this paper. What staggers me 
sometimes though is the similar- 
ity in the plots, the stock situa- 


_ tions, the stereotyped characters 


which are the trade marks of so 
many Hollywood films. 

Take the movies about the 
newspaper profession. I wish I 
had a dollar (I'd be rich enough 
to pay off the Worker's annual 
deficit) for every newspaper film 
that had one stormy scene in 
which the managing editor bark- 


‘ed at the star reporter: “Jamison, 


=, 


Sspss—=—_ 


Cliches and Pat Plots 


if this is one of your gags—Ill 
see to it that you never work for 
another paper in this town.” —. 

I think I’ve seen two or three 
hundred jungle epics in my 20 
vears of reviewing. I would say 
that two-thirds of them had one 
character that could be depend- 
ed upon to make the following 
remark: “They say to go beyond 


this point is dangerous. There's . 


some silly native superstition 
about a white goddess who rules 
this part of the jungle.” 

| * 


THEN there's the British-In- 
Africa type in which youll al- 
ways find at least one young 
and inexperienced soldier who 
loses his courage at a critical 
moment and you get something 
like this: “Those drums—those in- 
fermnal drums—they re driving me 
mad-—I tell you mad, mad, mad.” 
And as the superior officer slaps 
the kid in-:the face, he bites his 
lower lip and adds: “Sorry I 
broke, sir.” 

Pat. plots and cliches are also 
the trade mark of the Indian war 
movies: How many times in the 


Jast decade have you seen this 


scene betwe@n a trembling tele- 
grapher and his superior officer: 
Telegrapher: “I cant 


; wn. | e ortae 
Offiocy. (gripping , edge 
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get. 
~™ through to: the fort, sir, The, lines. 
i. must ibe do ig | : 
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table): “That can mean only one 
thing—Geronimo.” 

Here’s some more examples of 
movie making according to for- 
mula: 

Detective Thriller: “Another 
crack like that and you'll be spit- 
tin’ teeth; Jayoff—you and me is 
gonna tangle, see?” Then there 
is the final scene between the 
private eye and the girl: “Sure 
I'll have some bad nights after 
I've turned you in. But when a 
man’s buddy is killed he’s gonna 
do somethig about it. And if they 
send you to the hot seat—well, 
I'll always think of you.” 

Western: “I’m comin’ out and 
I'm comin’ out shootin’.” 

Boy Meets Girl: “It’s bigger 
than you—bigger than’ me—big- 
ger than all of us.” Also this: 
“I know you don’t love me but 
marry me now and JIove will 
come later.” And after they are 
married: “Darling you mean. . . ?” 

Psychiatric theme: “He does 
not want to recover. He has lost 
the will to live.” 

Whodunit: “Did he have any 


enemies?” 
* : 

ALL the above quotes were 
taken verbatim from Hollywood 
movie scripts. Some of them 
from an old issue of the now 
defunct magazine “The Screen 


Writer.” But these examples are - 


just as“ valid today as 10—20 


‘years ago—unfortunately, entity 
. \Time, for a change, dott Yaw}; M 
of think? ‘ ea eh , ta 


is not to be compared to our 
human queens. There is nothing 
sa about her. She works 
ard, Her movements are slow 
and stately, but she covers a lot 


of ground in her working day, 


which in the rush season may 
be around the clock.~Such is the 
“first lady” of the honey bees. 


* 
NOW, let’s talk about the male 


bees, called drones. These laddy- 
bucks really live the “life of 


Riley.” They perform no labor. 


of any sort .and for that reason, 
no doubt, are held in contempt 
by the worker bees. 

The drone is a big, awkward 
good-natured cuss. He does no 
particular harm except to hang 
around and get in the way: of 
the worker bees during their busy 
season. He possesses no sting, 
so he is no good for defense of 
the hive.- He acts just like our 
human drones. | 

If there is any work or de- 
fending to be done, he says, 
“Aw, what the hell, let the work- 
ers do it.” But with all his faults, 
the drone must be tolerated at 
least until the fall of the year 
when he and his brother drones 
are all herded out into the cold, 


cold world to die. The worker 


bees just will not feed the lazy 
devils over the winter. What a 


lesson there could be in this for 
—oh, well—I think you get the 
idea. 

* 

LETS go to a more interest- 
ing subject, the worker bees. 
Worker bees are de-sexed fe- 
males. They have no contact 
with the male bees but can lay 
eggs. Their eggs, however, will 
produce only drones. (The 
queen’s eggs can produce either 
workers or drones). 

The workers Jay eggs only in 
case the queen dies and if there 
are no other eggs on hand to be 
used in raising a new. queen. 
Of course, since they can lay 
only drone eggs, their efforts are 
in vain and the colony slowly 
dwindles away. 

Now, when I sit and watch 
these workers bringing their nec- 
tar and pollen,,I sometimes get 
to comparing them to us human 
workers. The average span of 
life of a worker-bee during her 
busy. season in summer is 26 
days. They actually work them- 
selves to death. So you can see 
that it is no wonder the queen 
is kept busy laying eggs for re- 
placemenits. 

* 


HERE is a fable I cencocted 
one day as I sat with the bees 
and watched them working: . 

Characters: Myself (the Capi- 
talist); Bees (the Workers). . 

Now, I being the capitalist, fur- 
nish the factory (hives) and the 
necessary inside equipment. The 


bees (the workers) fill the hive 


with honey (average 75 to 80 


pounds per colony). But when 


#44 livid filled the frames :: 
REY ; ; ) ns? Be: 
fea bast remove: - filled . 


frames of honey (surplus), store 
them in my basement, and re- 
lace them with pew empty 
aes. 

Then I say to the bees, “Come 
on, girls; step it up :a bit. Our 
season is short and we've all got 
to work harder or you bees will 
go hungry next_winter.” | 

One day I was surprised to 
hear a sassy little worker bee say, 
“Now, look here, boss. How 
about that surplus honey you 
stored away in your basement? 
Don't forget we produced that, 
too?” 

a 

THAT made me sore and I 
shot right back at her, “Now 
listen, wise guy, just one more 
remark like that out of you, and 
I'll get the fly-swatter and lam 
hell out of you. Don’t you know 
that such talk is subversive? That 
honey in the basement is mine. 
Didn't I give you a nice hive 
to store your honey in?” 

“That's right, boss, but how 
is it I never ran across you out 
in the field gathering honey? 
And, besides, it seems like after 
we gather the honey and store 
it in that nice hive you gave us, 
its not ours, but yours. And an- 
other thing, boss, possibly you 
have forgotten that we are or- 
ganized, and all I’ve got.to do 
is to walk into this hive here 
and pass the word, and about 
40,000 of my fellow-workers will 
come out here, and put the run 
on you for good.” 

Well, I could see that she 
had me, so I said, “Miss Work- 
er, just who are.you anyhow? 
Are you the business agent?” 

“You said it, boss. And I mean 
business.” - 

“Well, well, come over here 
closer, sit down and let’s have 
a talk.” | 

“No thanks, boss. I guess- 111 


- stay here by the door just in case | 


you might take a\notion to use 
that fly-swatter.” 

“Well, -all right. Now I'll tell 
you what I'll do. If you work- 
ers will stay on the job. I will 
put back on the hive one of 
those supers of honey I just 
removed.” 

“Just a minute boss, while I 
go in and talk it over with the 
other workers and the queen.” 

When she came out she said, 
“We think your proposition 
stinks, but we are right in the 
middle of the honey-flow and 
it is a little late to start a new 
home this year. We accept.” 


SO I put back part of the 
honey I had taken away, and 
the bees went to work filling the 
new frames. They do not know 
it, but the honey they are stor- 
ing now is 100 percent surplus. 

When fall comes, and _ the 
flowers are all dead, and the air 
is chilly with a threat of winter, 
I shall go out there and take it 
away from .them, leaving them 
just enough to survive the win- 
ter. I'l show them who's boss 
around this dump. 
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Now They Say Nobody 
~ Gave Russians A- Bomb 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


N addition to the wave of 
recantations of the form- 
er stoolpigeons, Harry Matu- 
sow, Mrs. Marie Natvig and 


Lowell Watson, another 
symptom of the cooling of the 
atom spy witchhunt fever in the 
country is the appearance of 
carefully worded statements 
which go far toward conceding 
that A-bomb secrets couldnt be 
stolen. 

Latest statement to belittle in 
effect the governments main 
thesis of its 
crusade at home, that “Commu- 
nists are spies and spies are 
Communists,” is Waldemar 
Kaempffert’s article in The New 
York Times of March 6. 

Not that the Times writer on 
science put it that way. It took 


anti-Communist — 


him a column and a quarter of 


involved comment on Bruno 
Pontecorvo, research scientist 
' who left England to work in the 
Soviet Union, before he conclud- 
ed in an off-handed way: 

“Teo much has been made of 
Fuchs, Pontecorvo and the Ros- 
embergs. It was realized right 
after the Alamogordo test of 
1945 that the Soviet scientists 
would produce an A-bomb. It 
was merely a question of time.” 

* 


AGAINST bis light dismissal, 
the most cold-blooded frameu 
of the century, the words which 
issued from the lips of prosecu- 
tors, their stoolpigeons and the 
trial judge, the words which sent 
the Rosenbergs to their death. 
All this stands out all the more 
garishly in its monstrous falsity. 

Judge Irving Kaufman in sen- 
tencing the Rosenbergs to death 
‘said in part: “I consider your 
crime worse than murder... . I 
believe your conduct in putting 
into the hands of the Russians 
the A-bomb years before our 
best scientists predicted Russia 
would perfect the bomb has al- 
ready caused, in my opinion, the 
Communist aggression in Korea, 
with the resultant casualties ex- 
ceeding 50,000 and who knows 
but that millions more of inno- 
cent people may pay the price 
of your treason. Indeed, by your 
betrayal you undoubtedly have 
altered the course of history to 
the disadvantage of our coun- 

Aside from the fact that no 
evidence was produced that the 
Rosenbergs put anything into 
the hands of the Russians, Kaem- 
pffert, writing 20 months after 
their execution, said: 


“Rosenberg was simply a me- - 


chanic, with only a mechanic’s 
knowledge of the way an A-bomb 
is made. The information that he 
and his wife passed along on 
the design and construction of 
the A-bomb was of minor im- 
portance.” 

| * 

IT WAS just about a year ago, 
on March 17, 1954, that the 
New = Times, reporting on 
as made by Dr. James 
Recheriey. former director of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Clas- 
sification Office, said: 

“The ‘atom bomb and the 
hydrogen bomb were not stolen 
from us by spies, Dr. Becker- 
ley emphasized. Espionage play- 
ed a minor role in the attainment 
of successful weapons by the 
Soviets, he said... . Atom bombs 
are not matters than can be 
stolen and transmitted into the 
form of information, Dr. Beck- 
erley said, in emphasizing the 
relative unimportance of | spy- 
ing im nuclear physics.” 

Add now. Kaempffert, wha 
-gaid Pontecorvo “was concerned 


primarily with cosmic rays) 4 
| osmic rays have nothing what 


y 


“PRESIDENT ° EISENHOWER age no more of the details 


of this (Rosenberg) case than the man in the street,” 


said Rev. 


Bernard D. Loomer (center), Dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, after a fruitless last-minute visit to the 
President to urge sparing the lives of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 
Shown at the White House at that time are (left to right): Rev. 
Daniel L. Rideout, Methodist Church, Baltimore; Rev. Loomer; 
Rev. Bruce Dahlberg, Baptist Church, Brooklyn: and Rabbi Abra- 
ham Cronbach, professor at Union Hebrew Seminary, Cincinnati. 
Now come the admissions that the Russians never really’ got any 


atombomb secrets. 
bergs were executed! 


makes his main point that in 
gaining Pontecorvo the Russians 
obtained what is of far more 
value than espionage can be— 
a fine scientific brain. 

Asking, “How much that was 
new to them the Soviet scientists 
learn from Klaus, Fuchs, Bruno 
Pontecorvo, Alan Nunn May, 
the Rosenbergs and_ others?” 
Kaempffert continued: 

“It is impossible }to answer 
positively because we do not 
know how far the Russians had 
progressed in the development of 
the atomic bomb” and declares 
that in the criminal trials of 
Fuchs, May and the Rosenbergs 
“only generalities came to light.” 


Although he does not mention 
Morton Sobel], who is in Alcatraz 
for 30 years although no act of 
espionage even was attributed 
to him in the indictment or trial, 
this would mean “only generali- 
ties’ put him there. 


At this late date, the Times’ 
scientific expert can say truth- 
fully “only generalities” were 
produced in the Rosenberg trial, 
but here is what U. S. Attorney 
Irving Saypol said jn his inflam- 
matory opening statement to the 
jury: 

“The evidence will show that 


But this is the “crime” for which the Rosen- 


the loyalty ane the allegiance of 
the Rosenbergs and Sebell. were 
not to our country, but that it 
was Communism, Communism 
in this country and Communism 
throughout the world.” 

It was through  stoolpigeon 
Elizabeth Bentley's testimony as 
an “expert” that the court later 
ruled the government had es- 
tablished the motive, and the 
“evidence” on membership—and 
more important, all the fulmina- 
tions issuing from prosecutors on 
the subject—were deemed ad- 


missable. 
* 


KAEMPFFERT, 


writing in 


1955, never challenges for a mo- 


ment the concept that Pontecorvo 
the Rosenbergs and others were 
spies and traitors, but he de- 
clares: “So far as the evidence 
goe oes—and it does not go very 
ar—Pontecorvo did not teach 
the Russians what they did not 
already know ‘about hydrogen 
and its possibilities in bombs.” 
But a reading of the Rosen- 
berg-Sobell trial record shows 
that the judge did not require 
evidence—even evidence that 
“does not go very. far’—to send 
a couple to their death for al- 
legedly stealing the A-bomb “sec- 


ret.’ 
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Opening Day at Bowie 


ON WEDNESDAY, March 9, 
the day the race track at Bowie 
opened, a_ three-year-old fillie 
named Lady Balladier seampered 
across the finish line ahead of 
the field to capture the Miss 
Maryland stakes and to surprise 
everybody. The measure of that 
surprise is the fact that her vic- 
tory paid 82 to one, and any 
pari-mutuel bettor who put $2 
on her thoroughbred nose re- 
ceived $166.20. We were not 
at Bowie that day. In fact, we 
have never been at Bowie. But 
we were on the Mount Vernon 
special, Pennsylvania railroad 
train No. 166,. which leaves 
Washington at 6 p.m, bound for 
New York. T herg were 13,500 


persons at Bowies opening, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, 
and when our train stopped at 
Baltimore, all or almost all of 
them attempted to join us. This 
created difficulties for every- 
body. It deprived us of leg room, 


-and leg room is a priceless pos- 


session for any one traveling 
daycoach for four hours after a 
hard days work. 

* 

ALSO it meant that when we 
went for supper we found it 
necessary to stand for a_ half 
hour in a long cue which began 
at the entrance of the dining sec- 
tion of the car and extended 
through the narrow corridor next 
to the galley where kitchen 
fires gave off a sickening heat. 


Immediately in front of us was . 


a very large, middle-aged wom- 
an whom we later came to know 
as. Mrs. Curran of Philadelphia. 
Behind us was a slight, bright- 
eyed young man who said he 
lived in Brooklyn, worked in 
Manhattan and was known as 
Dick. Both had been at Bowie 
and neither of them had the 
foresight to put $2 on Lady 
Balladier s nose. As it turned out 
we met no one throughout that 
train ride who had chosen Lady 
B. from among the field of 13 
three years-olds. When we finally 
reached a table we found that 
Mrs. Curran and Dick were Our 


companions. 


Neither af them were espe- — 


BOOKS 


Sa mR 2S RRR RARER ERK 


APOLOGISTS FOR MONOP- 
OLY, by Labor Research As- 
. sociation, International Pub- 
lishers, 64 pp., 50 cents. 
HERE IS a really timely book- 
let to read as a background to 
an understanding of the great 


' banking, as well as industrial, 


mergers now in the headlines— 
National City, Chase National, 
First National, Bank of Manhat- 
tan and all the rest. 

There has been a mowing 
movement among academic an 
business economists to tell the 
American people that they have 
nothing to fear from monopoly. 
Essentially, these “new” theories 
and the “proofs” adduced in 
support of them boil down to 
two major trends. One attempts 
to prove statistically that mo- 
nopoly is insignificant and, there- 
fore, presents no real threat to 
the “people of our country. The 
other seeks to show that, if call- 
ed by another name, monopoly 
becomes: good for the people 
and ‘necessary for economic de- 
velopment. 


“i ds pologists, for Monopoly,” 


Research? Association ' 


the La 


ever to do with bombs~as yet,” compiled and ‘presented these ' 


s 


views, together with a running 
critical analysis of them. It names 
names, and some of the most 
prominent university economists 
are on the list. The solid body of 
documentation and the incisive 
critique characteristic of LRA 
Studies are continued in_ this 
latest LRA economic inquiry. 
This study is especially impor- 
tant because these pro-monopoly 
economists “are leaders in de- 
veloping the dominant trends of 
econontic theory” and, as such, 
have a substantial influence on 
economic thinking in this coun- 
try. Much of the basis for gov- 


ernment economic policies is 
found in their studies. For those 
who oppose monopoly control 
of our economy and our politics 
as a threat to the country’s well. 
being, 
the arguments defending monop- 
oly is essential. 
* 

“STATISTICAL proofs” of a 

decline in monopely contro] are 


shown up as ignoring the entire 
picture of class - relationships 
through which monopoly control 
is functioning. Failure to ana- 
lyze capital exploitation as the 
chief source of profits precludes 
an accurate presentation of capi- 
tal accumulation as leading to 
monopoly. 

It leads to a failure to expose 


the interrelations among the 
large industrial firms, the merg- 
er of industrial and bank capi- 
tal, the establishment of cartels 
and trade associations and fi- 
nance capital's domination of 
the nation’s political superstruc- 
tures. The “built-in” biases of 
such an approach, the LRA study 
points out, “almost guarantee 
that conclusions ‘fav orable to the 
monopolies will emerge.” 
: * 


THE “Tealistic” 
those “econom 


such an examination of . 


- overworked fellow creature. 


‘know it for a fact.” 


Fi piers Tall 
— on Page 14) *'"--: 


cially cheerful and we deduced 
that neither had done too well 
in their choices of winners, “Oh, 
Yt didn’t do so bad,” said Mrs, 
Curran. “I made my expenses, 
including my dinner.” 

“We are all suckers,” said 
Dick. “Nobody can make any- 
thing at the races unless he’s on 
the inside. Unless he is in on 
the racket, say, as a jockey or a 
trainer or an owner.’ 

* 


MRS. CURRAN ordered a 
bourbon with water, a steak and 
a can of beer. She explained that 
she was a widow, without vol- 
unteering whether her status 
was, as we used to say, sod or 
grass. In Philadelphia she owned 
a small dress shop which an as- 
sistant could operate as well as 
she. Women, she said, were 
not so dependent now as they 
used to be. And if she chose to 
hie herself to Bowie for 
races, alone and_ unescorted, 
whose business was that! She 
enjoyed the races, she said, and 
she did not need the company 
of a man, nor his advice, for 
that matter, on which horse to 
bet on. 

Dick said they were all suck- 
ers to follow the races. Here 
he had flown down from New 
York and he was poorer for it. 
But he held out little hope that 
the wisdom he was then — 

( 


- would remain with him beyon 


next pay day. Horses? They 
were aH the same to him. Show 
him Native Dancer in a group 
of 50 horses, mix them up, and 
he couldn't tell one from the 


other. 
* 


ACROSS the aisle there was 


a flurry. A refugee from Bowie 
was shouting at the dinin 


Car 
“All right, Buster,” he 
snarled. “Weve been here an 
hour and had no service. At 
least you can clean off. this 
table.” The dining car waiter, 
a dignified man of middle age 
turned from the table and walk- 
ed calmly down the aisle to the 
steward. What he said to him 


walter. 


‘we can only guess, but it must 


have been to inform the steward 
that under no. circumstances 
would he serve someone who 
had used such insulting Jan- 
guage toward him. Another 
waiter subsequently, and after 
a well justified delay, took over 


that table. 


“There's a lot of bad tempers 
on this train tonight,” said Mrs. 
Curran with a chuckle, putting 
a healthy forkful of charcoal 
broiled steak in her mouth, “I 
say if you can't lose, then you 
shouldn’t bet. And at least you 
don’t have to take it out on an 
the horses 


for me, I love 


whether I win or lose.” 


the | 


As — 


“That story about the> boy 


who talked to horses, you know,” 
said Mrs. Curran. “That’s true. 
I used to live in Texas and I 
We asked 
for details and Mrs. Curran as- 
sumed we were skeptical. “It’s 
the truth,”’ she insisted bel- 
ligerently. “This twelve-year-old 
boy, he would ask each horse 
whether he would win, and the 
horse would say, ‘No, not me 
we until. 
*” 

AT THAT moment we pwled 
into a station and Mrs. Curran, 
recognizing Philadelphia's 30th 
street, crammed one last slab. of 
steak in her mouth and rushed 
for ‘the door. We waved at her 


through the window sadly—sadly, 


because we realized we would 


‘néver hear the rest ‘of ‘that story. 
i ‘don't: vets | Kile, the weye 


tt tad 
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Dear Editor 


An Attitude 
Toward the Aged 

NEW YORK. | 
Dear Editor: 

I have for the past number of 
weeks had some very burning 
thoughts on the question of how 
the American ruling class honors} 
old age, and having read Joseph 
North’s piece in the Sunday Work- 
er of Feb. 27, I feel even more 
impelled to write my humble 
thoughts on the question of an 
aged scholar, who is known and 
loved by thousands, and I was 
somewhat disappointed to have 
found no mention of him in North's 
otherwise fine piece. - 

I was sitting and talking with’ 
“Pop” Mindel when that certain 
knock came on the door, a knock 
which is not unfamiliar to me and 
mv family, and yet I have not been 
able to forget for one moment, of! 
my waking and sleeping hours, 
what this particular knock meant. 

Pop was just finishing his lunch, 
when they came for him—would 
they wait while he rested a bit, 
according to doctor’s orders, after 
eating—Oh, no they could not wait 
was their reply to Mrs. Rebecca 
Mindel, and they kept rushing Pop, 
as he prepared to go with them, 
their evil haste kept calling to him, | 
are you ready Mr. Mindel? Could 
she go along in the car with them, 


to spend their last few minutes to- 
gether, before they hurried this 74-, 
year-old man off to jail? 


Oh, no they could not be re-! about the writing of Joseph North, | 
: especially his column last week, | 
Mrs. Mindel, suppose there was'“Three Years, Eight Months and 


sponsible for her welfare they told 


an automobile accident. But will 
you fine gentlemen of the Justice 
Department be responsible for Pop 
Mindel’s health and welfare while | 
you imprison his sick and aged 
heart, his terribly ill stomach and 
body? 

We know you cannot imprison 
or harm his mind, a mind that has 
given so much of the best of Amer-| 
ica's heritage to the thousands who, 
studied with him, and drank his 
knowledge, a mind that responds 
to the morning headlines with keen 
analysis, as quickly as to the smile 
or tears of a child, digging into his 
pockets for the constant source of 
goodies always secreted there for. 
the little children of the neighbor- 
hood. 

When we followed them out in- 
to the cold and quiet afternoon, 
the court of the project in which 
Pop Mindel lived was still, so 
deathly still, they planned it that 
way. Children. at school, learning | 
perhaps about American democ- 
racy, mothers busy with. their 
chores and suppers, they wanted | 
no one to see what they were do- 
ing. | 
The very silence made me stifle 
a scream. I wanted to shout, look 

at what they are doing to our 
neighbor and friend, to gh | 


; 
' 


; 


' 


Min- 
del, aged and venerable scholar. 
This is how they honor old age 
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Letters from Readers 


in America, especially when_they 
cannot stop the mind from think- 
ing brave good thoughts, thoughts 
whkihc have taught thousands that 
American democracy throughout | 
our history, had to i fought for 
over and over again, as we must 
do today. 

And one of the first things we 
must do is to tell people how these 
upholders of justice—who stoop to 
Budenz—have put Pop Mindel in 
jail, a man who even at home with 
his wife, Rebecca Mindel, is a criti- 
cally ill person. 

We must not allow them to keep 
Pop Mindel imprisoned. Every min- 
ute of the ticking clock, takes prec- 
ious hours from a full and usetul 
life, a life which in its every day, 
has been devoted to the best in- 
terests. of humanity. - 


EDNA WINSTON. 


~~ () eo 
—— 


The Goodness and 
The Disturbing 

NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: 


I often feel like writing you 


a Day.” It is another example of 


his high and deep way of convey- 
ing the goodness, the alarming, the. 


and the comforting 


disturbing 


things in our life. Tell him to please 


stop smoking and live long. 
ESTHER CARROLL. 
* 


Rockwell Kent 
Quotes Coleridge 


AUSABLE FORKS, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: 


Possibly the best reproof of 
the reader who referred to Rob 
Hall’s “Chats” about rivers, birds 
and horses as “garbage” is im- 
plicit in the moving lines of 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Deeply ftonscience stricken for 
having shot an albatross, the 
Mariner says: 


Farewell, farewell! but this I 
tell — 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth 
well 

Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth 
best 


All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


—ROCKWELL KENT. | 


By Federated Pross 


POLITICS? 

Under the _ leadership of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress launched a 
campaign for a $20 tax cut for 
each inceme tax payer, plus an- 
other $20 for each dependant, 
to become effective next Jan. 1. 
The Eisenhower Administration, 
which had previously offered 
vague promises of some tax re- 
lief next year, greeted the Dem- 
ocratic aiaial with charges of 
“politics.” As we see it, there 
may be better ways to accom- 
plish much needed tax relief for 
people in low-income brackets 
than the Rayburn plan, but at 
least the aim was in the right 
direction. Proportionately, the 
people who can least afford to 
pay taxes would benefit the most. 
The Eisenhower Administration, 
which thus far, at least, has put 
through tax relief largely for 
big corporations and wealthy 
families, may view the Demo- 
cratic plan with discomfiture, but 
the charge of “politics” has a 
hollow ring.—AFL News Re- 


porter. 
* 


A SIGNIFICANT 
MILESTONE 

A great and significant mile- 
stone on the long road toward 
honorable, principled unity in 
the American labor movement 
was passed last week. The CIO 
executive board enthusiastically 
and overwhelmingly ratified the 
historic merger agreement reach- 
ed at Miami Beach on Feb. 9. 
There was .. . evidence of deep 
emotion, as the men who had 
led the ClO through nearly 20 
momentous years looked forward 
to a new federation. built upon 
the firm foundation of brother- 
hood, service and integrity. To 
most of the members of the 
executive board, the CIO had 
been the focal point of their lives 
for two decades. It was with 
deep consciousness of their duties 
and their responsibilities that 
they voted firmly and decisively 
for the labor unity.—CIO News. 

* 
TOO OLD 
AT 36? 

We've frequently carried arti- 
cles urging the hiring of older 
workers. You've read that the 
Labor Department's spokesmen 
claim that gray hairs don’t curb 
productivity. Now, the govern- 
ment’s own employment agency 
—the Civil Service Commission 
—has set an age limit of not 45 
years but of 35 years for thou- 
sands of jobs. The Commission’s 
age discrimination licy was 
brought to light by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
following the treatment accord- 
ed one of its members, Nick 


Mlinarich of East St. Louis, II., 


while temporarily laid off his 
job, when he sought work else- 
where. One job he applied for 
was tax collector in the Treas- 
ury Department's Bureau of In- 


Trade Union Quotes” 


~ came his application card mar 
ed with a red-pencilled notation 


w—e—— —=— 


"WEY, Yoo vp THERE-CUT THE Comedy! 


—s ee a - me 


— ——— 


ternal Revenue. Mlinarich, a 
bowler and softball player, is in 
splendid physical shape. But he's 
36. Back from the Civil Service 
Commission office in a 


that the maximum age limit was 
335 years. Mlinarich wrote: “If 
36 is too old for job hunting, 


maybe I should apply for my 


old age pension.”—Federation 
News (Chicago, AFL). 
* 

NIGHTMARE 
FOR FARMERS 

Our 12th annual convention 
has just ended in the midst. of 
depressed conditions for family 
farmers. For poultry farmers the 
past year has been, as stated by 
our executive secretary, “a night- 
mare. The fact that prices have 
increased somewhat is most wel- 
come, but this increase will not 
lighten the accumulation of debt 
resulting from the long period 
of depressed prices. All commodi- 
ties, up to the family farm level, 
must be guaranteed parity under 
the law. It is the only way we 
can continue on the land, with- 
out heartbreaking ups and 


downs.—Eastern Union Farmer. 
_ 


MILITARISM 
ON THE MARCH 

If you believe the military al- 
ready have more influence in 
the affairs of our nation than is 
healthy (it is claimed the Penta- 
gon has more lobbyists in Wash- 
ington than all other organiza- 
tions combined), then the time 
has ‘come to express yourself. 
Hearings are now being held on 
a bill which would place all 


young men under active army 
control for eight or 10 years. 
After two years in the regulars 
or six months of a new Universal 
Military Training program, : the 
trainee would have to keep up 
a weekly training regimen in the 
active reserves or face being 
hauled back into the army. The 
leverage over our young men 
this would give the military is 
tremendous. — Colorado Labor 


Advocate. 
* 


FIFTH 
AMENDMENT | 

To follow the fanatical ber- 
ish of Sen. Joseph McCarthy one 
could easily conclude that the 
Fifth Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution is almost as offen- 
sive as Communism itself. The 
Fifth Amendment held a digni- 
fied place in American juris- 
prudence for 162 years. No one 
was ever held up to ridicule be- 
cause he resorted to the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution against 
self-incrimination. After more 
than a century and a half the 
Fifth Amendment is being assail- 
ed not only by drooly Senators, 
but by others who should know 
better. There are _ presently 
pending in Congress bills calcu- 
lated to force witnesses to tes- 
tify under compulsion of im- 
prisonment for contempt. There 
is considerable doubt that any 
such legislation would be upheld 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, be- 
cause, in effect at least, such a 
statute repeals the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution 
the Supreme Court is sworn to 
uphold and defend at all times. 


—Minnesota Union Advocate. 
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ecuments from 
American History 


Words that will live... 


Many years ago, before the 
Civil War in fact, the New York 
Evening Post was a progressive 
newspaper, advocating, umong 
many other reforms, the right of 
worxers to organize. 

We reprint here portions of an 
editorial in the Post on Dec. 6, 
1834, written by William Leg- 
gett, its assistant editor. 

* 

THE RICH perceive, acknowl- 
edge, and act ypon a common 
interest, and why not the poor? 
Yet the moment the latter. are 
called upon to combine for the 
preservation of their rights, for- 
sooth the community is in danger! 
' Property is no longer secure, 
and life in jeopardy. 

This can’t be descended to us 
from those times when the poor 
and labbring classes liad no stake’ 
in the community and no rights 


except such as they could ac- 
quire by force. But the times 
have changed though they can’t 
remain the same. 

The scrip nobility of the Re- 
public have adopted towards the 
ftee people of this Republic the 
same language which the Feud- 
al Barons and the despot who 
contested with them the power 
of oppressing the people, used 
towards their serfs and villeins, 
as they were opprobriously call- 


ed. 
* 

AND WHAT should make 
them so much wiser than their 
neighbors? Is ft because they 
live in better style, ride in bet- 
ter carriages, and have more 
money or at least more credit 
than their poorer neighbors? 
Does®’’a'' fian * ‘bectithe * wiser, 
stronger, or more virtuous and 


——_~ 
Ee 


He : is not a ) i ¢* > ' 
‘or more patriotic than’ when he 


patriotic because he has a fine 
house over his head? 

Does he love his country bet- 
ter because he has a French cook 
and a box at the opera? Or does 
he grow more learned, logical, 
and profound by intense study 
of the daybook, ledger, bills of 
exchange, bank promises, and 
notes of hand? 

The moment a man becomes 
rich among us, he sets up for 
wisdom; he despises the poor 
and ignorant; he sets up for pa- 
triotism; he is your only man 
who has a stake in the commun- 
ity, and therefore the only one 


who ought to have a voice in 


the state. 
What folly is this? And how 
contemptible his presumptions? 


‘ea 


commenced the ; world, a wagon 


wiser, better 


driver. Nay, not half so pa- 


‘triotic, for he would see his coun- 


try disgraced a thousand times 


rather than see one fall of the 


stocks, unless perhaps he had 
been speculating on such a con- 
tingency. ; 

To him a victory is only of 
consequence, as it raises, and a 
defeat only to be lamented, as it 


depresses a loan, 
7 


BUT LET us ask what and 
where is the danger of a com- 
bination of the laboring classes 
in vindication of their political 
principles or in defense of their 
menaced rights? Have they not 
the right to act in concert, when 
their opponents act in concert? 

Nay, is not their bounden 
duty to combine ‘against the only 


enemy: ‘they ‘have to fear’ as ‘yet 


in this free country, monopoly 


and a great paper system that 
grinds them to the dust? Truly 
this is strange republican doc- 
trine, and this is a strange re- 
publican country, where men 
cannot unite in one common ef- 
fort, in one common cause, with- 
out rousing the cry of danger to 
the rights of person and prop- 
erty. 

And if they are not permitted 
the possession of common inter- 
est, the exercise of a common 
feeling, if they cannot combine 
to resist by constitutional means, 
these encroachments, to what 
purpose were they declared free 
to exercise the right of suffrage 
in the choice of rulers and the 
making of laws? | 

Source: A Collection of the 


Political Wittings of ’William 
- Leggett, ‘selected “by “Theédore 


Sedgwick, Jr., Vol. I, pp 106-109. 
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THE STREETS OF THE CITY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the hook by telling us that the 
city spends the highest rate per 
capita in the country for clean- 
ing the streets, collecting and 
disposing the city’s waste: $9.30 
per capita. He tells, us that 
10,000 men are on the job, that 
we have the most: modern and 
the largest fleet of trucks in the 
country, and the greatest num- 
ber of incinerators. 


The authorities throw more 
figures at you than there are old 
newspapers blowing around in 
the streets. Philadelphia only 
spends $5.90 per capita; Balti- 
more, $4.50; and Boston, once 
the hub of the universe, $6.86, 
and many have regarded it as 
the nation’s dirtiest. But the 
palm has finally been awarded 

to the richest and biggest city 
in the world and that is a dis- 
grace. 


As a matter of fact this col- 
umn has traveled the country 
enough times to realize that no 
city can sit back and regard itself 
as a new Jerusalem, a shining 
city in the sun. There are rea- 
sons; but I would like to attend 
to my own home town for the 
moment. 

We are to blame? No, sir. I 
talked to some of the hard- 
working men in the Department 
of Sanitation who looked up 
from their labors to answer some 
questions. The white-wing, to 
whom I spoke on 150th Street 
and Broadway joined my scorn 
of the way the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune puts the matter. Of 
course, he said, there are people 
who don’t give a damn and foul 
their own nests, but they are not 
the majority. The landlords are 
to blame, he said, the city au- 
thorities are the culprits. 

* 

HE GAVE ME many facts as 
simple and as practical as old 
Ben would have put it. First, he 
said, the city is jammed, more 
people live here than ever in 
history, crammed into buildings 
that were never designed for the 
number. That I know and you 
know. The landlords do not pro- 

vide enough receptacles _ to 
handle the waste. Those they do 
provide are unsatisfactory, more 
often than not, coverless; Let 
the wind blow and you are 
ankle-dep in paper. 

The city has great mechanical] 
devices on wheels that gather 
up the stuff, chomp it into frag- 
ments, and the cost for them has 
run into the multi-millions. But 
they are like tanks in a war on 
unfavorable terrain, bogs or 
jungle. They cant get to the 
curbstones because the citys 
several million automobiles are 
parked at the gutters. Walk up 


any street and you will see that 
this is the case. 

The system under which we 
live, cares minimally for the 


citizenry. The men who own. 


the wealth and who are so quick 
to point the finger of scorn at 
the plain people have moved 
out of the cities. They live in 
the antiseptic suburbs of Long 
Island or Westchester. But they 
control the life of the metropoli- 
tan millions. They drive to their 
offices in town, their noses high 
in the air, but the responsibility 
is on their shoulders. : 

They own the streets and the 
houses on them, in the main. 
They contro] the subways under 
the streets, are the ones who 
have hi-jacked us out of the 
five-cent fare, tripled it on us. 
Consider their subways, those 
crowded catacombs of gloom 
and dirt. The bankers have kept 
a 1955 city under 1910 condi- 
tions. 


Consider the number of 
schools that were standing when 
Abe Lincoln made his speech 
from the balcony at Cooper 
Union. Think of the children 
who go to overcrowded classes, 
doubling and tripling up. 

CONSIDER housing in our 
city, in all cities, for that matter. 
I have gone to buildings that 
were condemned half a century 
ago and found them #&eming 
with the families of the new im- 
migrants, the Puerto Ricans. I 
have stood in a tenement near 
Hester street where the win- 
dows in the halls were without 
panes and the snow drifted in on 
the floors. I have seen the gas 
stoves and ancient round bel- 
lied stoves around which the 
families huddle. : 
_ And wrestle with this question 
a while: the Herald Tribune 
gave us a picture of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico many of whose sons 
and daughters have come to the 
mainland for their Tivelihood. 
San Juan, the Herald Tribune 
says, perplexed, “is one of the 
cleanest cities of the hemi- 
sphere.” But the New York 
streets where the Puerto Ricans 
and others of our populace are 
obliged to dwell are disgraceful. 

No, it is not the fault of the 
people; it is your fault, you 
whose town homes are on spot- 
less Park Avenue and whose 
country homes overlook the 
waters of the Sound. 

Yes, Jet us clean the _ high- 
ways and alleys of our town. 
Much can be done even under 
present circumstances, but we 
cannot forget that the streets 
of a city are in the image of its 
politics. We shall have a shining 
14 when the people sit in City 
Hall. 


5 of 6 Airlines Settle with AFL Machinists 


WASHINGTON. — The White’ settlement 


° , 
payroll increase for these. workers, 


House: announced that five of six 


major airlines have settled their 


wage dispute wih the AFL Ma- 
‘chinists Union with a general wage 
increase of 5 to 7 cents an hour for 


more than 14,000 mechanical and 
ground service employes. The 


| 


means a_ $2,597,000 
plus $1,500,000 of payments retro- 
active to Jast July 1. 

The five airlines that reached 
an agreement were Capital, Na- 
tional, Northwest, Trans-World 
and United. The Eastern Airlines 
case is still to be settled. 


‘UNION’S VIEW ON MATUSOW 


“Textile Labor” official paper of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO} has this to say in an editorial titled, “Harvey Faces 


“It seems to us the important point about Mattisow isn’t when 
he lied or how much he lied, but the big Rotary-Club-type welcome 
he got from the Department of Justice when he was lying for profit. 
This casts a rather unhappy light upon justice itself. 

| “Clearly the federal authorities who used Matusow were oper- 
ating along some such lines as this: the people wé are accusing are 
guilty and must be sent to jail; in order to convict them we need 
evidence of a certain kind; so let us beat the bushes to turn out 
the kind of evidence we need. This sort of setup is natural for the 
Matusows, the Crouches, the Budenzes and others to whom testi- 


mony is a profession. 


_ “It's high time we all remembered that, the Department of 
Justice and public prosecutors of every degree are not employed 


to get convictions but to protect the public interest. 


They're sup- 


posed to blow the whistle on the cops as well as the robbers: and 
they very definitely are not supposed to manufacture Matusow- 


type evidence to fit a preconceived notion of the facts. 
we will all be safer.” 


, Matusow case makes this clear 
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_a likely looking 2nd base rookie 


| entire feeble Baltimore team hit 
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Meet 13 Latin American Rookies 


Last summer we documented the growing number of players 
from the Latin-American countries in- our national pastime. The 
training camps down south show the trend in continuing. Here is 
a rundown (not necessarily complete) of some of the promising 
rookies from the countries to the south: 

THE DODGERS are taking a good look at rookie shortstop 
Humberto Fernandez, another Cuban. With Montreal last year he 
was rated the outstanding minor league shortstop, tops in delienn 
lifted batting sharply to 282, leading league in doubles with 44. 
Has stolen 100 bases in four years in pro ball. Graduate of Instituto 
Municipal Ecnologico in Havana, the tall, slim 23-year-old is rated 
by baseball men a better prospect at this stage than was Al Carres- 
quel of the White Sox. 

THE CUBS are taking a look at pitcher Vincente Amor, also 
of Havana. This 22-year-old righthander was drafted from Okla- 
homa City of the Texas League where he posted an 18-11 mark 


and was the work-horse of the staff. Was spearhead of team’s late 


drive to third place winning four of five in Jast three weeks. Fine 
fielder, led league pitchers with 64 assists. 

THE BRAVES are looking at two pitching rookies from the 
Jands to the south and one of them looks like something special al- 
ready. He is Humberto Robinson, a tall, slender righthander from 
Colon, Panama, who dazzled the Sally League Jast year with a rec- 
ord of 23-8, an earned run mark of 2.4], 243 strikeouts. He walked 
onlv 97, a remerkable ratio to strikeouts, and looked ready to 
make the big jump in holding the Dodgers hitless for three innings 
in his first exhibition start. If so, he will follow path of Henry Aaron, 
who moved from Jacksonville to Milwaukee in one leap. At most, 
he is one year away. : 

Also Roberto Vargas, a Pueito Rican southpaw drafted from 

Reading of the Eastern League where he had a deceptive record 
of won 12, lost 13, but posted a 2.92 earned run mark, allowed 
only 123 hits in 154 innings, hurled a one hitter in which he faced 
only 28 men. : 
THE PIRATES have two fine outfield prospects from Latin 
America. Twenty year old Roberto Clemente of Carolina, Puerto 
Rico, was the very first major draft selection, the Pirates having 
first pick. Originally signed as a bonus player by Brooklyn, he was 
a “sleeper” pluckcd by the canny Branch Rickey. Fast, good defen- 
sively, blossomed ss hitter in fast Puerto Rican League his winter, 
batting second to teammate Willie Mays, who thinks he can play 
big league ball. 

Other Pirate prospect is Felipe Montemayer of Monterrey, 
Mexico, who hit a solid .309 tor New Orleans with 24 homers and 
92 runs batted in. He is a §-3 speedster. 


THE ORIOLES have brought up shortstop Patricio Quintana | 


In the Texas League, this 6 foot |@ : 
‘ring on the union, forcing walkouts 


from their San Aj.tonio farm. 
Cuban, just turned 22, batted only .252 but showed great power 
promise with 24 doubles and 19 homers to drive in 83 runs. May be 


future hig league status. 

THE CARDS are giving a pitching Jook to lefty Luis Arroyo 
{from Penuelas, Puerto Rico won 16 games between Columbia, Ga. 
of the Sally and Houston of the 
Texas to which he was promoted.  outhlder Carlos Paula, a 6-3 

muscular Cuban who hit .309 


In higher league, won 8, lost 3, 
fanned 130 against only 44 at Charlotte of the Sally last 
walks, hurled three shutouts, year, with 24 doubles, 13 triples 
completed 9 of his 14 starts. and 14 homers. Also first base- 
THE A’S of Kansas City have man Julio Becquer from the 
Havana club, infielder Juan 
Delis of the same club, a short- 
stop named Pantaleon Epinoza 
who was signed up as a prospect 
right from amateur ball in his 
native Venezuela. 
Also—the Giants’ pitcher Ra- 
mon Monzant of Puerto Rico, 
won 11 lost 7 at Minneapolis, 


in Hector Lopez, 22 year old 
Panamanian who missed bv one 
vote of being the International 
League's Rookie of the Year a 
Ottowa. Was best fielding 3rd 
sacker in league, also played 
some some shortstop. In 132 
games he hit .316, with 8 homers 
and 17 doubles. 

THE SENATORS ware trying Giants. 
+ 


Interesting Big League Facts 


HERE ARE A few facts base- in the Bronx ballyard all sum- 
ball fans may find interesting, mer. 
gleaned from browsings through 
the rosters, publications and 
books made available to sports 
writers, the stuff that makes “ex- 
perts’ out of us. 

How many 20 game winners 
were there in the NL and who? 


Just three. Roberts 23-15, 
Antonelli 21-7, Spahn 21-12. 


* 

One reason why the White 
Sox didn’t win the pennant last 
year. Of 90 home runs hit in 
Comiskey Park, the opposition 
hit 51, the Sox 39. Top men 
were Minoso 7, Rivera 5. Cleve- 
Jand at home clouted 78 to the 
opposition’s 57, with Doby’s 16, 
Rosen's 14 and Avila’s 10 lead- 
ing the parade. The Yanks bifted 
68 in the Stadium to the opposi- 
tion's 42, led by Berra’s 15 and 
Mantle’s 14. Top _ opposition 
homer hitter in the Stadium was 
Doby with 6, twice as many as 
any other visiting player in the 
league, and three more than the 


* 

How many active ballplayers 
have a lifetime batting average 
of over .300? Not too many—in 
the American eague there is of 
course Ted Williams, who will 
soon return to activity, with 
.348, foHowed at a considerable 
distance by Dale Mitchell at 
315, Billy Goodman 310, Minnie 
Minoso and George Kell at 309, 
Harvey Kuenn at 308, Johnny 
Pesky at 307 and Enos Slaughter 
at.304, Oddly, latter is the lone 
Yankee, and of course he made 
his mark with the Cardinals. In 
the National the thinner list is 
led by Stan the Man Musial with 
344, followed by Jackie Robin- 
son at 319, Richie Ashburn at 
312, Duke Snider and Don 
Mueller at 307, Smoky Burgess 


Kluszewski at 301, and Carl 
Furillo at an even .300. Oh, let's 
give Monte Irvin his mention at 
.299 despite a. years slump. 


‘Since the Dodgers have, been 


~ Thursday, April 14. 


at 305, Willie Mays at 300, Ted. 


the dominant team in the Na- 
tional League in the postwar 
years, it is not swrprising to study 
the lifetime record of current 
pitchers against them and see 
a marked lack of success—with 
one outstanding exception. 

Browsing alphabetically thru 
pitchers of caliber, we find 
Johnny Antonelli with a mark 
of 2 won, 3 lost against Brook- 
lyn. He wasn’t used much 
against this southpaw-slamming 
team. There are such good ones 
as Lou Burdette and Murry 
Dickson at 5 and 8 and 17 and 
21 against them. Jim Hearn is 
10 and 14, Larry Jansen 6 and 
14 and Dave Koslo 9 and 14, 
The finest southpaws were un- 
able to compile a winning rec- 
ord against the bats of Hodges, | 
Campy, Robinson, Furillo, Reese 
and company. An ace like War- 
ren Spahn stands no beter than 
13-23 against Brooklyn, while 
against the Cards for instance he 
is 36-21 and against the Reds 
31-8. Lefty Ken Rtlensberger 
has been another southpaw cou-. 
sin to the mighty maulers of 
Ebbets Field, with a mark of 8 
and 33, while Howie Pollet 
stands 17-23. But’ good right- 
handers have not fared well 
either. They don't come better 
than Robin Roberts, but the 
Dodgers hold an edge over him, 
17 and 21. 

Oh yes, that exception.: As if — 
you Dodger fans _ especially 
didn't know!. One Sal Maglie, 
won 22 against Brooklyn, lost 8. 
Now you know how. will be 
ready for the first Dodger-Giant 
game at the Polo Grounds 
It wont be 
Antonelli. } 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the newspaper lies about the guar- 


anteed annual wage, does one find 
a mention of all the other de- 


‘mands. 


Jointly with these ‘attempts to 
intimidate and confuse the work- 
ers down in the shop GM is war- 


by firing and disciplining workers 


destined for a year in the top minors, considered a fine bet for who refuse to kill themselves on 
speedup operations. 


Last week at “Big” Fisher body 
plant in Flint, months old griev- 


‘ances of speedup and of discrim- 
ination against women forced work- 
‘ers atter one of their shopmates 
had been fired for refusing to do 
an inhuman type of work, to hit 
the bricks. Strike votes at Chevio- 
let Drop Forge, Detroit, Chevro- 
let in Flint, Fleetwood in Detroit 
and at least a dozen GM _ plants 
‘around the country within the Jast 
several months had to be taken to 
resist the company’s attacks. 


> 3 
THE LATEST one that is arous- 


ing fierce resentment was when 


s tof fli th ‘last week, FBI agents operating 
at SO OC a ‘out of the U. S. District Attorney 


Fred Kaess office in the Detroit 
Federal building, swooped down 


on the Ford Credit Union in Dear- 


born which has assets otf $4,000.- 
000, drove out the-staff, changed 
the locks on the doors and are sit- 
ting on the funds. Kaess is a Re- 


|publican who prosecuted the Michi- 


gan Six on a Smith Act frameup 
charge. 

Some 10,000 members of Ford 
Local 600 have their savings in 
this credit union. The Federal gov- 
ernment charges “irregularities in 
operation.” 

What is plain here is that such 
a move on the eve of negotiations 
has as its purpose undermining the 
confidence of the workers in the 
Credit Union, hoping to start a 
“run” on it, thus deplete its assets, 
and take away one of the most 
important aids the union would 
have in event of a strike. Credit 
Unions are organizations run by 
depositors, which unions are in- 
terested in, that bank workers’ 
money, loan it out, and are bitter- 


ly hated by the banks. 


The raiders admitted to news- 
men that the Ford Credit Union 
is,in sound condition and its offi- 


cials, are under, no charges. ,_,. 
aye “P19 | 
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An Appeal to the World 


20 Million JapaneseWomen 


TWENTY MILLION Japanese 
women have signed a_ petition 
demanding the prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
(One year ago this month the 23 
Japanese fishermen were show- 
ered by the fallout from the ex- 
plosion of the American hydro- 
gen bomb on Bikini atoll). 


“The Japanese have been bap- 
tised three times by atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, the Japan- 
ese petition declares. “We, as 
the only unfortunate victims of 
these weapons, cannot but appeal 
to every thinking soul in the 
world for the prohibition of pro- 
duction, experiments and _ the 
practical use of such weapons as 
hydrogen bombs.” 


The petition declared that the 
Japanese Parliament last April 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
banning atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and demanding interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. 
Throughout the country many 
local councils have adopted simi- 
lar resolutions. 

* 

THE PETITION spoke of the 
results of the dreadful after- 
math of the Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki bombings which killed hun- 
dreds of .thousands. “Although 
nine years have passed, the in- 
juries and destruction still exist 
and the people still suffer. Since 
the beginning of this year, 120 
persons in Hiroshima have died 
of atomic diseases.” 

A medical survey of 11 preg- 
nant women who lived some 
1,000) vards from the site of the 
atomic explosion showed that 
only one out of their 11 children 
examined at the. age of five had 


a head of normal size. The other 
children had heads the size of a 
one-year-old baby. “Their defor- 
mity is only one of the symptoms 
effected by the atomic bomb.” 


The women’s petition describ- 
es the condition of the 23 Japan- 
ese fishermen of the Fukuryu- 


Maru. 
Suzue, wife of Shinzo Suzuki 


who was on the Fukuryu-Maru, 


told us his physical condition on 
the first night after returning to 
his home on March 14. “My 
husband was almost mad with 
itching around his ears and at 
the back of his head. He sufter- 
ed the next morning from an un- 
accountable rash and itching all 
over his body. He rolled and 
tossed in his ‘bed, crying and 
gasping, in agonies of pain, like 
a man caught in a fever.” The 
other fishermen also suffered 
from stomach ache, diarrhoea, 
burns, rash, fatigue, and other 
symptoms. These are evidently 
symptoms caused by raido-ac- 
tivity. 
* 

THE MOST serious aspect of 
their condition is connected with 
the injury to the hemotopietic or- 
gans, which are the bleod pro- 
ducing organs, such as the bone 
marrow. The external skin in- 
juries were not simply burns but 
the skin cells were also destroy- 
ed by radio- active dust, and 
gangrene set in. Owing to this 
fact, the number of red and 
white blood corpuscles and mar- 
row cells have been greatly re- 
duced. Modern medical science 
has found no remedy for the di- 
sease. The patients lie in bed, 


eS, 


unable to see any of their family, 
and have been told they have to 
be under medical treatment as 
long as they live. 

Fourteen out of 23 patients 
are bachelors, who have lost the 
desire to marry, because they are 
afraid of having deformed chil- 
dren affected by their radiation 
disease. One of them, in _ his 
agony, has said that he once felt 


‘like dropping hydrogen bombs 


on America in order make the 
Americans realize the misery and 
pain they now undergo. How- 
ever, most of them say they be- 
lieve that not a soul should have 
to undergo such mental and phy- 
sical sufferings as theirs, and 
they sincerely desire that no 
atomic and hydrogen bombs 
should be permitted to exist. 


* 

THE HYDROGEN bomb tests 
have created intense anxiety, and 
menace both the lives and food 
of all Japanese. The Japanese 
people depend upon fish almost 
exclusively as a source of. al- 
bumin in their diet. It was a 
great shock to them when they 
were informed that many kinds 
of tish caught have been found 
to be affected by radio-activity. 
The source of this radio-activity 
is not from the radio-active dust 
showered upon the fish, it comes 
from the water, and from radio- 
active material upon which the 
fish have fed. We are terribly 
afraid that the reproductive cells 
of the fish will be affected by 
radio-activity, and that the final 
result of this will be a great re- 
duction in the number and kinds 
of fish and a loss of fishing 
grounds. 


-_—— 


THE A-BOMB’S CHILDREN 


STUDY OF HALF A MILLION JAPANESE REVEALS THE FIRST DELAYED EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION 


Monday, Aug. 6, 1945 was a day of rest for the people who worked in 
Hicoshima’s Nihon-Seikem bullet factory. Fifteen-year-old Hatsue Kimura 
and her friends Noriko Saito and Keiko Abe had met at 8 o'clock sharp for 
a day's outing. They were dressed in the black pantaloons of wartime Japan 

§ and wore across their chests the broad canvas strap of the standard first- 
aid bag. The three girls managed by concerted shoving to board an over- 
loaded streetcar. They stood beside the motorman as the hot, smelly trolley 


Hatsue’s violent sickness ended on the third day, but her appetite did not 
return. Two weeks later her gums became bloody, and in two more weeks 
she was completely bald. For four months she was too weak to get out of bed. 
But by March her buras had healed completely, her hair had grown back 
and she was strong again. She had recovered. eae 

Hatsue slipped back into the life that was springing up anew in Hiroshima. 
Her health was good, though her vision seemed poorer than it had been. In 
February of 1949 she got a job in the cafeteria of an American agency called 


Ir 


swayed down the city’s main street. It was making good time, and most 
of the passengers were straining forward toward the open windows to catch 
the cooling breeze. They were now 850 meters 
from a point in history. It was 8:15 a.m. 

The flash and blast that struck them came to- 
gether. Hatsue remembers it as brilliant green 
and red. She remembers also that the streetcar 
was smashed backward, thag the floor was a mass 
of terrified, crying people and that blood covered 
everyone. She lost consciousness. 

When she recovered she crawled over the piled- 
up bodies to the rear of the streetcar. Here she 
found Noriko and Keiko. All three of the girls 
were badly burned on the face and neck, and their 
skin hung down in flaps. But Noriko was so seri- 
ously injured that she could not stand alone. Sup- 
porting Noriko between them, Hatsue and Keiko 
painfully made their way to the top of nearby Fu- 
tabaya hill. There all three girls suddenly became 
sick and vomited violently. They struggled on. 

t the village of Nukushinga, where they found 
a first-aid station set up ima schoolhouse, they 
coltapsed. On the second day Keiko’s mother and (ae os 

ther found her and took her away. On the third ne : 
day Hatsue went on to join her relatives HATSUE'S EVES are examined t 


in the country. On the foweth da " 
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the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, which had been set up by the U.S. 


government to find out just what the American 
bomb had done to its Japanese victims. It was 
here, suddenly and quite unexpectedly, that Hat- 
gue became a major figure in the history of atomic 
warfare. One day this September, as the scientists 
were having lunch, a waitress brought Hatsue in 
from the kitchen. “This girl was badly burned in 
the bombing,” she said, “and now she can’t see so 
good.”” A doctor in the group examined her with 
a pocket ophthalmoscope—and made the most 
important discovery 3m Hiroshima’s postbomb 
history. One after another the men looked into 
Hatsue’s eyes and saw there the black pattern of 
a radiation cataract. Years after her apparently 
complete recovery Hatsue Kimura was going blind 
—the first survivor of the atomic bomb to show 
positive evidence of its terrible delayed effects. 
How many more such victims will appear? To 
find the answer to this vital question, ABCC has 
begun what may become t™ of 
medical research ever set uf HF | , 


lected group. The subj 


In December 1949, Life Magazine ran an article 
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Your Health 


By DAPHNE ROGERS workers in coal, steel, ore and 
THE RECENT closing of a other gama ne™ 


number of tuberculosis sanator- 

iums would lead one to believe HOWEVER, — there never 

that the people of New York WS enough hospital beds to take 

State are blessed with more ©2%¢ Of tuberculosis patients, the 

health facilities than are needed, closing of those now existing 
might well be considered prema- 


and that this dreadful disease i : 
conquered. i | tare, The disease has always been 


The most famous of the sana- 
toriums, and the first to close, 
the Trudeau, at Saranac Lake, 
was established in the 19th 
Century when the death rate 
from tb was aproximately 200 
per 100,000 population. Today 
the mortality rate is about 12 
per 100,000. 


This significant decline is due 
to the earlier discovery of tuber- 
— in patients, better medi- 
Cal treatment and. to the shorter. 
working hours and bette ine L. 
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one to which the working class 
poor is highly susceptible. Over- 
work, crowded conditions, poor 
diet, lack of fresh air and sun- 
shine and worry are all predis- 
posing factors. And, although 
checked significantly in the gen- 
eral population, TB is still wide- 
spread in crowded urban areas 
and among the Negro, Puerto 
Rican and Indian people of the 
United States. 


Formerly treatment was main- 


ly rest. Today patiénts are treat- 


ed by the administration of the 
drugs, streptomycin, isoniazid 
and para-amino-salicylic acid as 
well. These treatments have been 
found most effective when given 
over long periods of time and 
combined with rest and enrich- 
ed diet. But many hospitals, due 
to the shortage of hospital space 
are administering the drugs to 
out-patients. 

This is dangerous to the pa- 
tient who has a better chance 
of recovery in a hospital and to 


ic 
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Planning Dinners 


By JO LYNNE 


By Federated Press 


The main dish of the meal is 
the first item in meal planning 
and it usually carries a large part 
of the cost of the meal. It is 
usually the chief source of pro- 
tein, so necessary for building 
and repairing body tissues. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a revised edi- 
tion of a popular publication en- 
titled Money-Saving Main Dish- 
es (HG-43). Single copies are free 
from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.. C.,, 
while the supply lasts. 

Meat and poultry recipes are 
offered,- as well as those using 
fish, eggs, cheese, milk, beans 
and cereals. Along with each 
recipe is a menu suggestion and 
there are some fine lunchbox 
ideas, too. 

Most of these dishes furnish 
about a fourth of the day’s needs 
for protein. For those that pro- 
vide less, additional protein foods 
are specified in the menu sug- 
gestions. You may increase the 
amount of protein-rich food in 
the main dish if that is prefer- 
able. 

No one food is exactly like 
any other food and no food is 
complete in all nutrients. Milk 
products are high in calcium, 
meats are low. Meat, poultry, 
eggs and beans are good sources 
of iron, milk is low in it. One 
kind of Vitamin B is plentiful in: 
meats, another in milk and a 
third in whole grains. The best 
way to be sure of a good diet 
is to use a variety of main dish- 
es and wide choices of other 
foods to complete the meal. 

The booklet gives charts 
showing protein content of vari- 
ous foods and there are buying, 
cooking, seasoning and other tips 
to help in selection and planning. 
Here is a good Lenten meal of- 
fered in the booklet. 


STUFFED FISH FILLETS 

3-4 cup finely cut celery 

6 tbs cooking fat or oil 

Salt and pepper 

1 tsp thyme 

Fine dry crumbs 

3 tsb finely chopped onion 

3 cups bread cubes 

2 tbs chopped parsley 

1 lb. small fish fillets 

2 tbs fat 

Cook celery and onion in fat 
or oil for a few minutes. Add 


the general population among 
whom the patient is circulating. 
The existing sanatoriums should 
certainly be used to accommo- 
date these patients. 


_SINCE exposure to tubercu- 
losis is not adequately checked, 
children and and young adults 
should have annual chest X-rays. 


City Tuberculosis Health Asso- 
ciation Centers and at the mobile 
X-ray units which circulate fre- 
quently in urban communities. 
Immediate medical advice should 
be sought if symptoms such as 
a persistent cough, elevated 
temperature and weight loss ap- 
pear. 3 

“It is to the credit of workers 


who have won higher living 
standards as well as to the medi- 
cal workers like Dr. Trudeau 
that the disease has been check- 
ed to the degree that it has been. 
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These can be obtained free at 


Further effort in both directions : 


can stamp out the disease alto- 


gether. 


bread cubes and seasoning and 
mix well. Place stuffing or skin 
side down of salted individual 
fillets. Roll and fasten with tooth- 
picks. Roll stuffed fillets in fine 
crumbs and brown in fat in fry- 
ing pan. Cover and cook over 
low heat until tender—about 10 
minutes. 

Menu suggestion: Serve with 
tartar sauce, boiled or baked po- 
tatoes or squash, green lima 
beans, cabbage and carrot salad, 
and lemon pie for dessert. 

For variety lay one fillet in 
greased baking dish, brush with 
melted fat or oil, sprinkle with 
lemon juice and cover with stuff- 
ing. Place second fillet on stuff-- 
ing, sprinkle with crumbs, dot 
with fat, and bake uncovered 
at 350 degrees about 35 min- 
utes. Baste occasionally with 
melted fat. 

LUNCHBOX DISHES 


Sandwiches are the backbone 
of the lunchbox meal but there 
are many gther foods that pack 
well and may be used to avoid 
monotony. The booklet gives a 
wide variety of sandwich sugges- 
tions with full recipes for filling. 
Salads, hot soups, stews, relish 
and dessert suggestions are also 
offered. 

For a sliced meat or cheese 
sandwich, the booklet recom- 
mends using two. slices with 
vegetables between for a hearty 
meal. Good combinations are: 
Beet with parsley or thinly sliced 
tomato and_= salad _ dressing; 
tongue with watercress and salad 
dressing or prepared mustard; 
cheese with either of the above 
combinations, or with jam, jelly 
or marmalade. 

A meat and macaroni salad of 
equal parts of cooked meat and 
macaroni is suggested. Add chop- 
ped pickles and celery, and 
moisten with salad dressing. 
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SUN TOGS 


The most wearable outfit ia 
your summer wardrobe — the 
simple, smart sundress topped 
with a pert button-on capelet. 
For Pattern 8097, which comes 
in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 
20, send 35 cents in coin, your 
name, address, size desired and 
pattern number to Federated 
Press, 1150 Ave. of Americas, | 
New York 36, N.Y. L. 
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600,000 OUT IN CANADA | STOCKPILING 


| © TORONTO, Ont. (FP).—Labor| 
: og leaders assailed the ¢-nothirg at-} amve ve de (FF).—The- steed 
titude of the Canadian wayne fg auto industries are feverishly 

, as unemployment reached the 6@0,- oF Ber a 
906 ‘ceack ie ie stockpiling in anticipation of 


3 (Continued from Page 1) everybody that I was intimidated in this book.” tate Dene : cae oe ie ae 
try, who isn’t a potential rea et and coereed into testifying.’ But that is the last thing inthe IMMUNITY TEST strikes. 4% sg — vi 
“One of the attorneys looked at|world any of those want who are| .NEW YORK (F P).—The Sret test] (Oe FreCucuen: Soo a 


er of this book. = . 
me and said, ‘Go ahead, see if we|implicated in ;the fascist plotting of the new immunity statute strip-| two big industries, according to.the 


And if it is true for the vast ex- Tnsige ‘nine fifth 
icare, but were liable to pick up/he has disclosed. : ‘ping hith amendment protection ae ; 
“ : ‘from witnesses was headed for the; business »weekly, U.S. News and 


panse where Mine-Mill is spread-| th , q h 
ing the book, you can double it ee oo eee! | Emey want to bury the truth—|1; 
& y the headline says Witness Com-|not confirm it by an honest inves-|igher courts March 8. World Report. 


in ocagee ~ the ve populated | its Suicide — jumped to death! tigation ° -s ; 
regions of the sountry. | from the sixth floor of United| > N Y k C lat Standing 
. I _— ite 2 preted 9 wd veer Courthouse or something) MOST SIGNIFICANT per- ew or if cU ion 
reader, 1 wou ike that.’ and v 
next 20 acquaintances or relatives "ie ail had a:gend biah over ge of the a —- enem As a result of superb efferts over the past week, New Yorkers 
or shopmates that you meet, 19), 1 he mth " : M - th Je — a. “a q 4 are at this writing (Thursday morning) within striking distance of 
joke. S © aspect OF uyine cxecuon campaign conducted) their goals in The Worker circulation campaign. 


will buy and read the book—and! —” 1 SF engage 
was that they had no way of|in 1952. Matusow details his role Leaving aside upstate, which never got off the ground, cam- 


_ thank you for it. | se ; mie a ey wa : 
* knowing if I was really joking and,|in it. His job was to smear Rep. paigners in the New York City area have about 800 Worker subs 


: ‘of course, I had no way of know-|Henry Jackson so that Senator , ‘iy _ 
WHEN YOU READ this Ma-'% COUrSe, © had y | 7 und 150 for the Daily Worker to go to reach their targets. They 
tusow may be in jail. Federal |'"8 if Blinder's remarks were com-|Harry Cain would be re-elected are strainmg all energy to reach those targets by this Friday evening 


Judge Thomason in New Mexico|Pletely in jest. I wasnt going to/from Washington, to smear Rep.| (ygaych 18), and have set up all maehinery for subs to be received 


od ie Roct.jtest it. Walter Granger so that Senator re a 40 a Nian 7. 
as threatened it. Senator Eas rn EE eo aan a sea 5% sein anding Mar i reception for William Z. Foster, 


land and his hatchetmeh want it. ee pam 

The federal attorney's office in| «oad a ee hem oo re q ~ ger oi egy oo Awards will be given at the reception for outstanding work 
New York, is wracking its brains|©'® ee Oe es eo"! in the campaign. It is set for 8 p.m. at Yugoslav Hall on New York's 
dite thew: the Hemend fpr ed through Matusow’s work: An-|would become Senator from Mon-) \ ob cde Ve 

a new trial for the 13 Communist }tioch Col eee, the Institute for Pa-|tana. Brooklynites and Manhattanites are in the best position ‘o 
leaders, based on the Matusow _ soem oe geo Here again, as in the Tidings-| \ind up ther campaigns successfully that night. Both have 91 
confession, can be transformed in- oad <a te ~ar — Fa ©) Butler contest in Maryland in) percent ef their Worker targets in, while the Manhattanites are 
to a trial and conviction of Matt-ivyion of Mentans Fis 4 in Taher 1950, ~ ag ome erage close to their D. W. goals as well. Bronx and Queens campaigners 
sow. iv : engineered by arthy, in 1904,! sare also working hard to complete on time. 

But, whether Matusow is in ga} rou “ “Poedl to f however, this became a concerted As regards bundlcs, Bronxites have~ been consistently buildirg 
or not, the BOOK is not. It's too “t om ‘ ik y hyp tse ° reel oe establish a fascist-directed up above the turget set for Worker circulation. Others have also 
-Jate now, even if they jail Matu- "7 ee tha | bloc in the Senate. _ built up slightly during the course of the campaign, but considerably 

| Matusow did not treed durjng the * short of their goals. The job of buildiag bundle circulation, both 

nein, te £ 1950 to 1954 The oS a a eir goals. > j uilding bundle circylation, bot 

er ;' Lo) nomen Raaa ner ” - the) PERHAPS the most revolting) for The Worker and Daily Werker, still remains to be tackled: in 
h It's too late gee bs should Un-American Committee, the FBI,| incidents in the book are those in| . big way throughout the year. ; 
ee ren you yaw. oy ‘uggewd sito out-| which some Ohio leaders of the New Jerseyites have also been intensifying their campaign 
: It happened to Andrea Salsedo t, the uo Un-American Com- C1Q-International Union of Ele C-/ in the past couple of weeks, and have gone above the 400 mark 
in 1920, as Kahn told the Eastland) mittee, the McCarran: Committee, | trical Workers cooperated with| in their drive for 650 Worker subs. They also have in 120 D. W. 
Committee. Salsedo_ was the key ws geting to Activities Co ntrol Matusow, a fink, and with_ the ' subs in a goal of 175. Reports have it that outstanding subs 
witness who could prove the a vl all f oe ——— . Justice Ohio Un-American Activities Com-) - Now Je:sey, not yet turned in, will bring them to the 75 percent 
rng of Sacco an Vanzetti. For a . valle yr’ : f 6 oF on h mittee to disrupt the United Elec-) mark for Worker subs—or 486—and up to 150 D. W. subs. 
eight weeks he was kept prisoner ited an en 4 They trical Workers (Independent) | Some areas, nuiable the farm area, Middlesex County, Union 
by the FBI. And then he was push-| us hi peu am, ‘sat Mm. judgment against which they were conduct-| County, have reached their goals. Others have reached their targets 
ed from the 14th floor of 15 ng Pa i “a — — = oe ing a raiding operation. , in one or another phase of the drive, but not in all. 
Row in New York City to his evidence had been framed, and} J inked together in this Ohio Standing of the New York counties, as of Thursday a. m.: 


death. that the verdict was monstrous. operation were the Ohio Unamer-| ear: 


od _, How many are there in this un- icans, the fascistic Keep America| County Geal Achieved = Goal Achieved % 
(Bundle) 


THE BUILDING is still there, derworld of McCarthyism, who Free: Council, the State Civil De-| Manhattan 2200 


across from City Hall Park. Look - m4 been accused by A latusow, | fense chief, General Motors, other | Broeklyn 2008 
up, New Yorkers, when next you but have not yet been brought to big business enterprises, and the — leon 
SES, | . 


pass it—to the 14th floor. That’s trial? The book indicts these IUE leaders Unetate 900 
the Salsedo floor. __|scoundrels, providing the evidence ee ht] oltine—if| 7m 6700 
And when next you pass the of their guilt. Justice demands that iy slgnuy Jess revoling~ | mE VO 


ie ye Count Goal Achieved = % Goal Achieved % 
Federal Court House at Foley|they be convicted, and those they | On€ ue ha tae wen ae me 2 ee : "" (Bundle) 
Square, look up to the sixth floor. |framed be freed. grees—is the use Ci eget: — =e pro 89 a0e Fr 
That might have been the Matu- * Jansen, New York City superin Bronx 169 47 50 25 
sow floor. | ONE OF the questions that has tendent of schools; Dr. John Jacob Queens | 200 67 * 

It is the day before Matusow,been and will be asked about ge ong of Yee a a - oan Re 
is to go on the stand in the second| False Witness” is whether it is Me 1 ee ed sual teste. | — 2 a a _ 
Smith Act trial of Communist Par-|true. Stewart Alsop, the columnist|!OS*OH% assistant’ — corporation) | icture of dirt. I was on the |the country, ... looked to me for 
ty leaders. Matusow is conferring|said that the book’s documenta- counsel for the city of New York | owest rung of the ladder of life, |counsel and advice.” 

_ with Robert Reagan and Albertjtion and Matusow’s self-accusation made of Matusow. They spread ip, professional witness-stool pi- * : 
Blinder, assistant United States at-|were evidence of its inherent cre- gag maign Cage yp ay geon-informer. WHETHER “False Witness” 
torneys. Matusow is to be Reagan’s (ibility. out the city schools and colieges. | “And yet with all this, the presi- |becomes a searing indictment, an 
first witness at the trial. There is a most certain way to| Matusow writes of these experi: ident of a college, the superintend- {iron scourge of fascist evil in our 

Now let’s turn to page 128. of!discover the truth about “False ae in sneering detail, and con-'ent of the largest school system in |society, will depend on its readers. 
“False Witness.” Witness.” Matusow, himself, has|Cludes: ———— ee a | 
“L jokingly said, ‘Say, when I | given the solution. He calls for a} “I look at my experiences with| Off the Press! 
get on the stand I'm going to tell “full investigation of all the facts'the New York investigators and see 
: me : | FALSE WITNESS 
by HARVEY MATUSOW 


Popular edition $1.25; cloth $3 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
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Order your copy NOW 
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History is too crowded these days to be covered in a weekly, 
goed as it may be. You also need the “DAILY.” 


_ Special $8 Daily Worker Subscription Price 
: ONLY TILL APRIL 1 
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| Add the DAILY WORKER to your WORKER sub by 
| filling out the blank below, and sending it, along with $8, 
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Lotsof Words, FewDeeds 
~ On Walter-McCarran 


ee question confronting /the bills vary. For example, the 


democratic America is no Puls introduced by Reps. Celler 


longer whether the racist, po- 
lice - state Walter - McCarran 
Law should be repealed.. 
Rather it is how soon can it be 
wiped from the books and what 


humane code of immigration and 
naturalization law is to take. its 


place. 


and Anfuso say that the. only 
grounds for taking away a persons| 
citizenship are “fraud” or “illegal” 
procurement, and that action must 
be brought against the person 
within ten years after becoming a 
citizen. * 

THE LEHMAN - BLATNIK 
bills. likeWise say that action 
must be brought within ten years. 
While not dealing with the mat- 
ter of fraud or illegal procure- 
ment, they set up six grounds for! 
loss of citizenship. One ground is; 
“committing any act oO treason 
against, or attempting by force to 
overthrow, or bearing arms against; 
the U. S....” Following convic- 
tion on any of those charges one 


* 


SINCE the convening of the 
84th Congress on Jan. 3, some 
86 Representatives have _intro- 
duced bills for repeal or revision 

_-of the law. Fifteen Senators have 
introduced such legislation. That 
51 Congressmen have sponsored 
anti-Walter-McCarran law legisla- 
tion so far in the first session of 


Salute to Berry 


Admiral Ben Moreell don't con- 
sider worth even mentipning as 
they utter their hymns to a high-| 
profit Garden of Eden. 

. 


FOR in Etna, it isn’t only the 
gray blob you see where Isabella’ 
once stood. You see homes that 
once belonged to steel workers 
standing like unburied corpses, 
windows gone, doors swinging on 
one hinge, ribs of the house stick- 
ing out. Few of the workers were 
re-employed in steel and a good’ 


Production Up; Jobless, Too 


(Continued from Page 3) | 


roads, for example, now use Diesel 
oil instead of coal) and you get. 
the story of a shrinking occupa- 
tion, with the once mighty United 
Mine Workers now down to about 
230,000 miners working either -full 
or part time. 

Then to add to the hollowness 
of the “prosperity” claims, you learn 
that 12,000 Pennsylvania Railroad 
workers are unemployed, 8,000 at 
the great Altoona shops alone. 
These workers are now in the 
TWU-CIO and the union was de- 


manding government action to help 


them that day in Harrisburg. 


many are among those who drew; 
surplus food rations. That's U. S. 


Multiply the story of Isabella in 
dozens of variations_and you get 
an idea of why production may go 


Even where they dont wipe out 
a whole operation, the unemploy- 
ed don’t all get back. A worker at 


Steel prosperity, 1955. & those who were never called 


up while unemployment still rises. 


Those steel workers who are 
working steady know the stories 


back, and they saw the bottom drop 
out of production before. So the 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland and 
Youngstown papers may publish 
ithe high production figures, but 
they don't tell the whole story, 


they don't tell how those -figures 


the 84th Congress shows clearly 
that the demands of the people to 
rid this nation of this anti-foreign- 
born law are not falling on deat 
ears. 

Repeal or drastic revision of the 
Walter-McCarran law is not a 
partisan issue. On a national level 


j 


could then be denaturalized. 


But despite the degrees of dif- 


ferences among the many bills 
introduced into_Congress, the ma- 
jor objective is to get these bills/ 
out of Judiciary Committtees, hold 
public 
get a vote. 


earings on them and then 


In the 83rd Congress, Repub- 


both Republicans and Democrats 
have intioduced legislation and 
on a state level various legislatures 


licans backed the Ives-Javits Bills 
while the Democrats sparked the 
Lehman-Celler Bill. Neither Bill 


By A GM WORKER 
BROTHER Berry Blassingame 
is dead. 
A salute to Rerry—the people 


of Flint and the country could 
ill] afford to lose this giant ot a 
man. To us who knew him inti- 
mately, we have been diminish- 
ed. But not to have known the 


National Tube in Lorrain, Ohio, 
near Cleveland, told me how they 


equipped with the latest automa- 
tion process. Now, he says, they 
“turn pipe out like spaghetti.” They 
installed a new Bessemer that runs 
a heat every four minutes. No 
wonder. not all those who were 


installed two new pipe mills there! 


out in the last layoff have been: 
called back, even though produc- 


‘got up there in reduced jobs, in 


| speedup, in increased accident rates 
In squeezing out of Negro and 
‘Puerto Rican workers, and in an 
accumulation of unsettled griev- 
ances that is causing a rise again 
‘in attendance at local union meet- 
‘ings where workers are demanding 
action to bring some solution. 

But thus far, with the exception 


of the TWU demonstration in Har- 


tion has taken a spurt. Among the |... 
hardest hit were the Puerto Ricans. risburg, little action has been forth- 


coming to meet this sick “pr T- 
in Lorrain, where at one time about S prosper 


3,000 were employed at National? and the fears of layotts later 
Tube. Now there are only about on which hang over every indus- 


2 000 trial town. There’s a real test here 
It’s when you get out ‘now for the new united labor move- 


to the coal | nent in the form of a _ national 


fields, however, that you feel the); ~.) (. . ¢. . 
chill impact of this high-unem- legislative fight around labor’s anti- 


<“< . »” , le SS] - i 
ployment “prosperity.” The last: ee = in — 
trip I made in coal was about three |, a : = . aa » Sela 
years earlier, and now it was as g auto contract light 


though there had been colossal up- po « Aeagtiroe pe dia: 


have introduced or passed resolu- 

tions memorializing Congress for 

drastic revision or repeal. The 

New York state assembly unanim- 

ously voted such a resolution. 
* 


_ WHILE THERE is a definite 
attention paid the demands of 
constituents, the manner in which 
individual Congressmen deal with 
the issue of repeal or revision in 
their bills is something which 


was acted upon. Both were suc- 
cessfully buried in the House and 
Senate Judiciary Committees and 
they died when the 83rd Congress. 


drew to a close. 
* 


DESPITE the widespread pub- 
lic demand for repeal of the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Jaw, there are power- 
ful groups in both the legislative 
and executive branches of our 
government who want to keep the 
law on the statute books. Through 


quiet dignity of this Negro broth- 
er in life means to have irretrie- 
vably lost an opportunity to 
further grasp and respect the 
unstinting courage of the Negro 
people in their struggles for free- 
dom and life. 

And yet to narrow this heroic 
life within the confines of strug- 
gles for Negro rights alone is to 
unjustly substract from it. Broth- 
er Berry was a true son of the 


needs examination.* 


Of the bills presently in Judi- 
ciary Committees awaiting a vote 
there are three main types: 

e A bill to revise one or several 
ot the Walter-McCarran 


provisions 

Law. 
— @ A bill to repeal the Walter- 
McCarran Law and reenact all 
previous legislation. 

© A bill to completely rewrite 
the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the land, whieh replaces 
the Walter-McCarran law with a 
new code. 

Falling under the first heading 
above, a typical Bill is $.519, intro- 
diced by Senator Ives. Senator 
Ives, keeping the basis of the 
Walter-McCarran law seeks to 
make several changes. Among 
them are basing immigration 
quotas on - population figures of 
1950 instead of 1924 as at pres- 
eut; attributing colonial immigra- 
tion to the quota of the governing 
country rather than giving, for ex- 
ample, the “British West Indies a 
quota of 100 yearly while Britain 
enjoys a separate 65,000; prevent- 
ing deportation for conduct oc- 
curring more than ten years be- 
fore deportation eB te Sm are 


started. 
a 


UNDER the second heading 


typical bills are H.R. 663. intro-|. 


ducted by Rep. Fine and H.R. 
3098, introduced -by Rep. Dollin- 
ger. Identical bills, they would re- 
peal the Walter-McCarran - law 
and reenact in the same form all 
laws that existed before. 

While the Walter-McCarran law 
brought some new provisions to 
the immigration and naturalization 
code, it basically took all existing 
legislation and bound it into one 
law. What these bills would do 
would be to reenact all those pre- 
vious laws many of which em- 
bodied the same repressive provi- 
sions carried over to the Walter- 
McCarran law. 7 

Under the third heading, w 
find such bills as S. 1206, intro- 
duced by Senators Lehman, Green, 
Humphrey, Kefauver, Kennedy, 

nger, Chavez, Magnuson, Mc- 
.~ amara, Morse, Murray, Pastore, 
Nettberger; and a companion bill 
H. R. 4431, introduced by Rep. 
_Blatnik, also H.R. 501 introduced 
by Rep. Anfuso. 

These bills completely do away 
with the Walter-McCarran law 
and ‘ e the : | and 
natur ion” Deli 7 


. of the means of production into 


while: :fasoisnm +4 


vengeful application of its provi- 
sions, they seek to _ intimidate; 
larger numbers of the foreign-born | 
ma thereby whittle at the rights| 
of the native born as well. 

It is to seek ways and means of | 
developing a fight for public hear- 
ings on legislation pending in 
Congress for Walter-McCarran law 
repeal that the New York Con- 


ference convenes on March 19th. . 


Books 
(Continued from Page 9) 
ing that monopoly is here to stay, 
attempt to justify its existence 
is shown to provide a theoretical 
argument for support of ~mo- 
nopoly as a policy of govern- 
ment. 

In this grouping are those 
who, while accepting the impor- 
tance of large-scale production 
to increased technological de- 
velopment, shy away from the 
need for preventing such expan- 
sion of economic power from 
resting in the hands of the few. 
Of course, the only way to pre- 
vent this is to put the ownership 


the hands of the people. 

The theory of ‘adkadle com- 
petition, based on an attempt to 
portray competition as “woark- 
able,” although a handful - of 
corporations dominate most in- 
dustries, is described as an at- 
tempt to obscure the real nature 
of competition in the present 
stage of capitalism. Competition 
among the big monopolistic firms 
is a struggle not over price and 
quality, but over markets and 


raw materials. 
* 


“APOLOGISTS for Monopoly” 
reveals how these and other 
theories are used to hamstring 
anti-trust activity and to aid the 
enactment of legislation strength- 
ening the power of finance capi- 
tal. It exposes them, as attempts 
not only to justify capitalist ex- 
ploitation but also to support 
monopoly capitalism’s drive for 
militarizing the economy. 

Finally, it reveals how the 
apologists aim at counteracting 
the views of many people that so- 
cialism is inevitable. The study 
presents a detailed minimum 
anti-monopoly a am to curb 


* row agre 


s drive toward | 


; ‘H.-O. 


working class. His mental and 
moral stature was big; he cast 


| a shadow long and wide. Work- 


ers, both Negro and white, male 
and female gathered strength 
and wisdom from standing in it. 
His home, a stone’s throw from 
the Buick factory where he 
worked for 26 years of his life, 
was a constant refuge for any- 
one with a problem. His heart, 
his mind, and his purse were 
always open to all and every- 
one partook. 

To say matter-of-factly that 


| Berry participated in organizing 


the UAW-CI1O; that he served 
as an alternate commitieeman 
and a member of the Greater 
Flint Industrial Union Council; 
that he was second vice-presi- 
dent of the NAACP and an 
executive board member while 
also active in the Urban League; 
that he was a leader in the Pro- 
gressive Party movement here, 
etc._to state these without 
visualizing the sweeping devo- 
tion that Berry inspired in all 
who knew him to the cause of 
peace and freedom would be to 
abuse the memory of this work- 
er-fighter. 
* 


THE LONG chain of people 
at Berrys funeral rites, despite 
the “red-baiting” attack by the 
Flint Journal launched at a dead 
man, can better pay tribute to 
his memory than these words on 
paper. The solemn, tear moist at- 
mosphere that ringed his cas- 
ket drowned out the minister’s 
final words over this already 
hallowed body. With body rack- 
ing sobs Berry’s wife weened the 
phrases that were Berry’s exis- 
tence. Phrases that had meaning 
for all those present. In mourn- 
rhythm Edna Blassingame in- 
toned: : 

“Berry, you gave so much; 
you gave so much... .” 

“You told us to stick together, 
you said we must stick togeth- 
er. 


“What are we going to do 


now—what to do now?” 

These words were the sub- 
stance of Brother Berry’s life. 
And in death he was enjoining 
all of us to fearlessly carry on as 
he himself did. Silently all those 
present, x chests-full-of-sor- 
>So 
so -he died: ©: | it U 

But can mien like Berry:ever 


= 


‘llarge enough profits. 


Berry lived—and. 


heavals in same instances, whilé in 
others it appeared as though time 
had stood still. | 

I remember Republic Steel’s In- 
dianola mine as a bustling sooty 
area. Now, if my companion had. 
not pointed out the levelled rubble | 
that had once been this mine, we 
would have driven right past. It) 
appears Republic didn't need In- 
dianola, either the mine or the 
town, after new methods were in- 
stalled. This included a _ million- 
dollar breaker that travels through | 
the hills for five or six miles and 
pools the production of a number 
of Republic captive mines. 

With such sights there were the’ 
spots that looked like time had! 
stood still. I remember how many 
miners had set about building new 
homes. First they built the foun- 
dation and then put a temporary 
roof and chimney over it and 
moved in. The plan was to build) 
the rest of the house as they lived) 
there. 

Some of the same foundation- 
houses I saw three years earlier) 
were still standing in the same 
spots. They had never grown any 
higher. In some instances they were | 
abandoned, dreams, plans and all. 
But then there were coal towns 
with whole houses abandoned, 
standing cadaver-like on hills over-| 
looking mines working with only 
small crews or shut down alto- 
gether because they don’t produce} 
Wheeling 
Steel's mine at Harmarville is an’ 
example. Once it operated with' 
1,250 men, now 450 miners are 
doing the job. Mechanization 
among other things, has taken its: 
toll in men, if not in profits. Where: 
once, for example, a large num-' 
ber of miners were involyed in 
getting the coal out of the mine,: 
row a conveyor brings the coal up 
instead of cars on rails, and the 


jobs are gone. 
* 


SO YOU add mechanization to a 
dwindling coal market (the rail- 


die? 

As William Z. Foster once 
Said: 

“Everything henge and. pass- 
es on but the working class is 
eternal—it lives forever.” 

And so it is with Brother 
ay Blassingame a true son 
of the working class—his life's 


| 


oe 


a 


see plenty of signs of activity on 
this issue; but in steel there is vir- 
tually no discussion heard on local 
levels of the also highly important 
steel wage reopener that comes up 
in July. Yet it appears none too 
soon to start rallying for it now in 
steel, as was being done in auto. 

For it doesn’t look tike 1955 is 
the kind of year when any gain 
will result for the workers just be- 
cause Ben Fairless and Steel Union 
president David J. McDonald tour 
the plants arm-in-arm. 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
type sponsored’ by Smith and 
Jenner. 

If Nelson’s conviction is up- 
held, the green light will be - 
given for passage of more anti- 
labor laws and_ toughening 
amendments ‘to existing “right- 
to-work” laws—perhaps 20-year 
sentences for the “illegal” union 
shop. 

This is putting the issue on 
the narrow but plain pork-chop 
basis. But even the elderly 
people on the AFL’s executive 
council have apparently forgot- 
ten that in the twenties when 
the anti-sedition craze. was on, 
the AFL then headed by Sam- 
uel Gompers opposed them... It 
was forseen that the effect of 
such legislation is basically anti- 
labor, just as today McCarthyism 
in all its forms is anti-labor. But 
today the AFL refuses to iden- 
tify itself with the defense of 
Nelson, sentenced to 20 years, 
although admitting that the de- 
fense is intimately bound up 
with labor's interest. _ 

Meanwhile other men and 
women, already convicted or 
charged under similar laws in 
Kentucky, New Hampshire 
Massachusetts, Michigan an 
Florida, are awaiting the court's 
decision. | 

It is high time labor stopped 
cutting its nose to spite its own 
face. I know that most union 
leaders or the unions they con- 
trol do not have the will orjfore- 
sight to see the importance of 
defending the right of a Com- 
munist to say and think what he 
sees fit.” But surely they should 
have the will and intelligence 
to ses where their own life as 


' struggles are eternal-and will live | 
forever. . 
* 
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unions..and unionists . is . bound 
up with Nelson’s defense? 
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THE WEEK 


THE COLOR bar in the gen- 
eral offices of Armour and Co., 
the meatpacking trust, was 
cracked by action of the CIO 
United - Packinghouse Workeis. 
Armour became the first of the 
leading packing companies to 
announce plans for the immedi- 
ate employment ‘of Negro of- 
fice workers in its main head- 
quarters. The union had filed 
-a complaint under a regulation 
governing plants with Federal 
contracts. It climaxed a two- 
year campaign by the union. 


* 


ARCTIC explorer, Matthew 
Henson, one of the first two men 
known to have reached the 
North Pole, and who with Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary, planted 
an American flag there in 1909, 
died at the age of 88. Henson 
accompanied Peary on eight 
Arctic expeditions over a period 


U.S.-Soviet Council 


Holds Spring Bazaar 
The Annual Spring Bazaar spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship to earn 
funds for its peace education pro- 
gram, will be held on Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday, March 18, 19 
and 20. For the second year the 


IN NEGRO 
© Job Jimerow Cracked. 


_ Negroes. 


QFFAIRS 


of 22 years, and had been deco- 
rated by the U.S. Navy and the 
Geographical Society. 

AIRLINES hired five Negro 
clerks. The five were hired 
among United, Trans-World, 
and American Airlines last week, 
after months of negotiation 
against job discrimination car- 
ried on by the Urban League of 
Greater New York. The League 
will continue its campaign, since 
airlines hire no Negro pilots, co- 
pilots, navigators, stewards, 
stewardesses, engineers — and 
are lilywhite in numerous other 
categories. 


A “GAG” LAW has been 
adopted in Mississippi applying 
to state supported colleges for 
A resolution recently 
passed by the state legislature 
calls for the “screening of all 
persons invited to speak on the 
campuses. The ae is aimed 
at those supporting integration 
in education, the end of jimcrow, 
and NAACP members. A sec- 
tion of the resolution deals with 
“organizations dedicated to the 
overthrow of our way of life.” 
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Urge New FEP Measures 


As SCAD Marks 10th Year 


By MAX GORDON |amendment, _ the pragengpicige sis complaints. 

IT IS NOW 10 years since|\? 8ive, SCAD power to go alter] Wiss one stulles some of ii 
the first major Fair Employ-\which in any way gets public)’ “ “ames meow 
ment Practices Act (FEPC) funds. report of SCAD, it is not hard to 
was pushed through a State But there is another amend-'understand some of the epeeors 
legislative body and signed ment, promised by the Harriman for the low number of complaints 
into law. That was the New ‘platform and projected in his leg- in the face of the vast discrimina- 


York State Act of 1945, which ‘lative message, which has as yet tion known to exist. By the tinie 


set up the State Commission received little or no discussion. | 
Against Discrimination (SCAD)| The law now permits SCAD to has Jong since had to get a job 
A massive, popular demand repre- act against alleged discrimination ¢},ewhere. 
senting virtually every sector of only if someone who is personally | The cases cited in the SCAD 
New York society outside of Big aggrieved brings the case be- report also suggest that there are 
Business, thoroughly crushed a fore SCAD. He cannot be repre- wide areas of business which do 
die-hard opposition within the sented by another person OF OF- not employ Negroes and to which 
Legislature and forced Governor ganization. Negroes apply only rarely because 
Thomas E. Dewey to give it re-| The result has been to reduce they know this discrimination ex- 
luctant, passive support. ‘enormously the effectiveness of ists. By the time a case is set- 
In 1952 the law was amended SCAD. In its entire ten-year his-'Hed in one of these areas, the 
to give SCAD power to go after!tory the total number of complaints original complaint is no longer 
discrimination in places of public'of all kinds dealing with job bias available, and the company can 
accommodation, as well as bias in throughout the state have totalled say that no other Negroes have 
jobs. 7 2,844, or an average of 284 a applied. | 
Now there is before the Legis-' year. Of these, the agency sus-- Thus, while SCAD has shown 
lature another highly important tained only 674. There are indi- some progress in the struggle 


a case is “adjusted,” the worker 


against discrimination, it has not 
tackled basic discrimination prac- 
tices in major industries and busi- 
nesses in New York. 

| An amendment is needed to per- 


ovie Guide 


Selected T'V and M 


Bazaar will occupy headquarters You Are There (2 - Hat-'Cuild } 


at 77 Fifth Ave., near 16 St. 


“THE ATOM SPY HOAX is by 
long odds the most challenging 
(and most fact-crammed) = ar- 
raignment of fraud and frameup 
by our government and its alles 
to come between book covers since 
the Cold War began.”’ 


—John T. McManus 

Nat'l Guardian, 3/7/55 
“William Reuben has rendered a 
valuable service to millions of 
Americans. .. ..For it is to the 
record itself that he returns time 
and time again, with powerful, 
shattering effect, to demonstrate 
the lies, the contradictions, the 
naked frame-up of the Atom Spy 


Hoaex.’’ } 
—Robert Friedman 
Daily Worker, 3/4 /44 


ATOM 
SPY 
HOAX 


Special: Autographed 
First Edition te 


THE WORKER readers 
$3.75 plus 25¢ postage 


There will be no paper edi- 
tion nor will the book be 
offered through book clubs. 


* 
A comprehensive, 512 pages 
completely documented ac- 
count of every case supposed- 
ly relating to Russian espion- 
age. 


BARGAIN QUANTITY 


Organizations: Write for special 
bulk order discounts 


sau nee eee snare we wee 
ACTION BOOKS : , 
Room 2800, 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. ~ 


Please send 
copies of the auto- 
graphed first edition of THE ATOM, 
‘SPY HOAX, | 


™~ 


4, Noon | 


sen (11) 6 


#|Guild, said that Schroth’s state- 


- 


Saturday, March 19 


Big Top—cireus (2) Noon 
Movie: Ghosts of Berkeley 
Square (5) (British) Noon 
| Man of the Year (4) 2 

Movie: Tomorrow the World 
(9) 2 Excellent. 1944 anti-Nazi film 


Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 
Pro Basketball: Knicks-Boston 
(4) 3 } : 
Movie: The Sear (9) 4:30, 7:30 
& 10 

Six O'Clock Report 2 6 

Movie: Winner’s Circle 9) 6 

Stage Show—The Dorseys—Va- 
riety (2) 8 

Mickey Rooney Show (4) 8 
| Mitzi Green—So This Is Holly- 
‘wood 4) 8:30 : 


Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
College Basketball: National In-, 
vitation Tourn. (11) 9:30 
George Gabel (4) 10 
Ozzig and. Harriet 7) 11 
Movie: Snowbound (13) 
(British) Spy melodrama 


TV 


Bais 


| VS. Environment 


Imogene Coca (4) 9 | 
10 


field-McCoy Feud | Holiday From Henrietta (French) 
Lassie (2) 7 Fine Arts 

You Asked For It (7) 7 | Litthe Kidnappers (British) 8th 

Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 St. Playhouse : 

Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 | Juno and Paycock by Sean 
Verdis ‘Aida’ — Opera Cameos O'Casey, Greenwich ‘Mews 

(5) 7:30 | The Three Sisters by Anton 
Toast of the Town (2) 8 Chekhov, 4th St. Theatre, 83 E. 
Eisenhower's News Conference 4 (near 2nd Ave). 

(7) 8:30 : : 
Play: Shadow of the Champ (4) 

9. Eli Wallach, Lee Grant 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 
Sunday news special (2) 11. (Golden 

WMGM 7:45 | The Miser by Moliere, Down- 
+ Gunsmoke—Western, WCBS 8 town National Theatre 
Conversation WRCA 8. Heredity; You Never Can Tell by G. B. 

Shaw, Provineetown Theatre. 

Exhibition Baseball: Yankees: Every Fri-Sat-Sun. 

Dodgers WINS 8:25 | N. Y. City Opera Company— 

Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 Spring Season, N. Y. City Center. 


Chicago Theatre of Air WOR) fhrough April 17. 
: FORK CHILDREN 


Saturdays at Three, Henry St. 
Playhouse. ‘Adventures in Music’ 


Kismet, Ziegfeld 
Bus Stop, Music Box 


Overseas News WABC 11:15 
RAMA . Sat. 3 p.m. 


Once .Over Lightly, musical Puppet Show—Cinderella, 
revue, Barbizon Plaza Theatre =| Sixth Ave. Sat. 3 p.m. 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Gar- Special Movies 

den | eS a" 

Barrymore Story with Alfred Lunt, | God Needs Men (French), Club 


‘Sunday, March 20 


(For Children) (2) 7 a.m. 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 


Movie: Tales of Robin Hood } 


Lynn Fontaine, Bing Crosby, Kath- (Cinema, 430 6th Ave. Fri-Sat-Sun. 


arine Cornell, others WRCA 7 | tage by eg? bale f 
ime Movies, Museum o 


America’s Town Meeting: Presi-| ‘ : 
de nt Health Plan WABC 8 City of N. Y., 5th Ave and 103. Sat 


N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5) 


Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 
Focus—documentary (7) 1 p.m. 
Face the Nation—cross country 
discussion (2) 2:30 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
The Search (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 | 
Movie: Hundred Hour Hunt (5) 
4:30. Excellent (British) 
Movie: The Scar (9) 4:30, 7:30 
land 10 : 
| Omnibus 2) 5. Adams Family 
_ Series : 
Meet the Press 4) 6 
Tales of Hans Christian Ander- 


Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 Be and 3 p.m. Free 


tthe Frew WRCA 10:90-| Classified Ads 


Meet the Press WRCA 10:30- 
MOVIES 
Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit-. sa rnacin veal thts 
ish) Sutton , FURNISHED or unfurnished... Interracial. 
C; 1 lid War Walk in or Ist floor. To $40 mo., upper 
zinerama O1day, arner Man. or Wash. Hts. Write Bex 100, ¢ /o 
Camille (Greta Garbo revival), |_ “Yo™e': : 
Translux Normandie 


DANCE INSTRUCTION 
: TEACHERS, group 


counsellors, workers, 


430 | 


mit organizations to bring action 
before SCAD against companies or 
places of public - accommodation 
which discriminate. - Progressives 
wanted this in the law in the first 
place, and sought to amend te 
law along these Imes ever since. 
It was blocked by Governor Dewey 
and his GOP-dommated Legisla- 


i ture. 
Ibsen’s Master Builder, Phoenix | 


Harriman has announced such 
an amendment as part of his pro- 
gram. Its passave would be a 
good way to celebrate SCAD’s 


(10th anniversary. 


With the legislative session go- 
ing into its final stages, action’ will 
have to be taken soon if it is to be 


so celebrated. 


City CIO Onens 


P| 


|Drive fer $1.25 


Minimum Wage 
The New York City CIO 
Council called a mass conference 
this weekend to launch an in- 
tensive drive for a national wage 
minimum of $1.25 an hour. The 
| conference, consisting of CIO 
shop stewards, was called for the 
- Commodore Hotel on Saturday, © 
| 9:30 a.m. 


— J 


— 
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WE’RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES 8@Q. 
Yugoslav-American 
Home 
our excellent building open fer | 

Bookings 


fer conferences, rehearsals, plays, 


. 


Five From Barska Street( Polish) 
Stanley 
Seven Brides For Seven Brothers, 


68th St. Playhouse 


| -teen-agers! People’s Artists 


ing of Square and Folk 
Mon., April 4, 8 p.m. at Studio 5, 124 
W. 21 St. Register by mail or phone 


Wages of Fear (French) Paris |__“4__°3987._ Yea: $20. 
_ Aida (Italian) Little Carnegie. |. FOR SALE 
Closes Sunday 3-WAY PORT. RADIO—Super-fine Recep- 


| tion, Powerful, Reg. $34.95 plus $4.55 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St.| tor batt. spec.’ $27.69, inci. batt. Stand- 


Guild Contines 

The New York CIO News- 
‘paper Guild announced last week: 
that it was continuing’ its nine- 
week-old strike against ‘the ‘Brook- 
‘lyn Eagle despite a statement by 
|the publisher, Frank D. Schroth, 


that the walkout was forcing the 
paper out of. business. 


Thomas J. Murphy, executive 
vice president of. the New York 


ment could not be taken -as final. 
‘Guild members’ looked upon 
i Schroth’s announcement as an- 
‘other effort to beat down union 


Eagle Strike 


\demands and: the publisher’s last. 


ard Brand Dist., 143 &th Ave. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hr. free parking or 
2 tokens. ee 


FURNITURE FOR SALE 


| USED furniture, pianos, bicycles. Low 
_ prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000.. 


(Painting) 


ROOMS, Offices, stores, halls, -experienced: 
werk. Standard materials, winter prices. 
Jaek Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


_ | SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 
standards. Nor did he mention. country. Short notice, plan ahead. 


the existence of the publishers’ nies Sitnhs nS 
: . ) 'MOVING, sterage, long distance, experi- 
strike insurance fund. wig NE P 


‘that the Guild, in trying to win 
the same standards as on other 
metropolitan. dailies, was forcing 
the Eagle to the wall. He failed 
to mention, however, that the 
Mechanical. craft unions on _ the 
Eagle had already won city-wide 


10-week ! 
Workshep Course in Teaching and Call- | 
Dances starts. 


| Sales ’ Installation © Service 


ee a 


movies, dances, banquets, meetings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST 4ist ST. 
LO 4-8356 


— — — 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


| 217 Third Avenue @ GR 3-7686 | | 
| : New York 3, N.Y. 


wo —e —— —> 


| MOVING © STORAGE | 
| FRANK GIARAMITA 


near 3rd Ave. 
13- E. Tth Bt. 


| GR 7-2457 
RELIABLE 


—_— 


. enced piano movers...Weadell, JE 6-3600. 
When the strike broke out only : 


a small sym séparatéd the union’s 


offer. The publisher had offered a 


erricienr 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 


AGATESS. 26+ -0 +0000 panees A See 
cet | standards, of editorial and business 
j fice, employes, . 3 
| i. Jn jthisystateme 

idenattbt: aoe Siri! Naver qe. 


, 
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weekly raise of $1.40 this year and Con. tis St, Qeene oA AT , _——_——__~ 
nt . ' : . Pe ult = as : Te . - a ‘ 
ppoew ass | $1 next, ., The, .ynion ) abi sana tiawer oleh JErome 7-6944;i bua LO aa is 
Scbeatliyypid $3.40 this year and $2.40}ihent.o« cieniceeienceeesis: seinem 
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GOP Readies Bill to Open 


oor to Rent Decontrol 

By MICHAEL SINGER _ ; ALBANY. 
THE TEMPORARY RENT COMMISSION, headed by Assembly Majority Leader 

Joseph F. Carlino, will meet Monday at 4 p.mé# to polish up its decontrol measures and 


May Day, 19355. 


prepare the way for’steamroll passage of Republican rent hike bills. Eighteen upstate 


f Ps _ ) —____ 
Announce Plans for Ma 

PLANS for the big May Day Peace demonstration at Union 
Square Saturday, April 30, from 1-6 p.m. are going ahead follow- 


ing a March 7 meeting of New York rank and file trade unionists 
who. established a Provision Workers and Peoples Committee for 


_—- = + — 


y Day Ral ly 


The conference of rank and file garment, furniture, fur, dis- 
tributive, youth and pocketbook workers elected Morris Gainor as 
Provisional Chairman and Charles J. Hendley as Provisional Sec- 
1etary-Treasuicr. The conference authorized its temporary officers 
to make immediate application for Peace, Jobs and Civil Liberties 
demonstration. Formal application for the use of Union Square was 
then made by the Provisional Committee on March 10. 


counties, including the heavily- ins : 
populated _ workingclass commu-jforced the Carlino commission to 


nities of Erie and Nidgara counties) permit their local councils to re- 

have been completely decontrolled| control. four-or-more unit dwell- 

of all types dwellings. ings. The one-and-two family 
~ New York City, particularly;homes in these cities have been 
Queens, Staten Island and much of|permanently decontrolled and the 
Brooklyn, landlords have been common councils cannot under the | 
given another 15 percent minimum Republican bills, use their home 
bonanza in new assessment rate|rule options to recontrol such 
formulas., houses. 


T:2 GOP me Swift action from the CIO Steel, 


| 
i 


| 


asures open the 


Railroad Brotherhoods this week 
may yet turn the tide. 


* 
ERIE legislators admitted that 
there was great tenant unrest in 
this western part of the state. 


All other towns and villages in 
Erie and Niagara have been de- 
controlled of all types of homes 
without any chance for local gov-| 
ernment bodies to adopt recontrol 


oe : land places of public accommoda- 
In Schenectady and Nassau|tion. 


counties all one-and-two-family| — ©) mnittee action was spurred 
i dwellings have ; 
owner occupied dwellings by the big turnout of representa- 


been decontrolled. tives from 80 organizations here 


ine OF proposals ego: wed [er week which met with: legis- 
current state rent law for anothe: 


two years and provides. a mumber ee anes ane aoe ev aif of 
of enforcement statutes which werej.,— ep : | 


| ~. tthe ~=Metcalf-Baker bills. Javits 
nen ose ss see gga promised the delegation he would 


do everything he could “to see the 
* bills become law” and the Harri- 
| THESE INCLUDE powers of!man Administration has given em- 
door for full) decontrol and un-| Abrams to fix rents retroactively |phatic approval to the legislation. 
limited rent gouges in most of the jn housing units which did not 
State, despite “option” provisions register properly with the Rent, Spokesmen for the groups joined 
for some areas. Republicans have Commission, denies rent increases in a statement which warned that 
made clear their determination {O in cases of violations of safety, fire.the recent Supreme Court decision 
end rent control after July 1957 /and sanitation codes, gives the against segregation in the schools 
lor the entire state. Commission the right to reduce “will lose effect if discrimination 

* rents in such instances, and for-|in housing were to continue.” 


ALONG with Buffalo, second | bids evictions of tenants in room- “No more important piece of 

ie —— pare ae sails. 4 ; ; “4 

largest city, two other major in- |!" houses who — least 30 legislation has been offered at this 

dustrial towns, Lackawanna and days of em a" wil oe a SUM-/ session than these measures,” they | 

: ‘ u © . . es a “< eee 

Tonawanda, barely escaped from |™@'Y proceeding | a “Op. | eeclated. ~Our organizations are} 

permanent decontrol. Vigorous ob- Other “concessions” by the P- fearful that unless immediate steps | 
_jections by Rent Administrator 


dominated legislative rent coOM-jare taken by all members of the 
Charles Abratns and tenant pres-|™ission was to extend to two years! Legislature wko have indicated | 
sure in those steel and rail cities|the present one-year statute Of their j 


nterest in first class citizen-| 
aaerdd (limitations on tenant rights to sue; ———— - | 
ithe landlord and empowering the | Watson, also Manhattan Demo- 
‘rent administrator to abrogate jcrats. 
certificates of evictions. Though some retreat was forced 
| * on Republicans on the sweeping 
| CARLINO admitted that in/decontrol and rent hike recommen- 
a aos 
of wageag ee _ will|sequences of the rent program he 
“mean a lot” to landlords. the GOP bills if they pass. The 
A 01 0 measures introduced | extension of acto is widen- 
‘by Assemblymen Louis De Salvio,|ing loopholes for landlord gouges 
William Passanante, John — sele8G ain : “net return” clause, the 
——=|and Kenneth M. Phipps, all Man- evasive “optional” provisions for| 
hattan Democrats, have been killed| counties to be. decontrolled, the) 
‘in Rules Committee. That GOP- failure to control conversions and_| 
dominated group also threw into the denial of tenant participation 
the wastebasket strong pro-tenant in rent administrating policies sets 
aids sponsored by Senators Joseph in motion a decontrol machine that 
Marro, Joseph Zaretski and James/will be hard to stop. 


—— 


proved the major bill introduced 
by Sen. George Metcalf, Auburn 
Republican, and Assemblyman 
Bertram L. Baker, Brooklyn Demo- 
jcrat—to give the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination power 
to enforce - existing state laws 
against bias in public and publicly- 
assisted housing. At present SCAD 
has jurisdiction over discrimina- 
tion only in places of employment 
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Sat., April 2, 8:30, 
The Pythian, 135 
W. 70 St. Tickets: 
$1.25 in adv. (re- 
served), $1.50 at 
door. Call WA 
9-3907 


‘Jenny Wells Vincent, 
Pete SeePete Seeger, 
Jackie Berman, and 
many others “sing at 
People’s Artists ‘‘All 


Fools” 
q 
4 


O 
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GRAND PRIZE WINNER 
_ CANNES FILM FESTIVAL. 


‘FIVE FROM, 
BARSKA STREET 


+ 
OO STANLEY 2c 
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“The work, my friends is Peace. More than end of this war, an end to the begin- 
ning of all wars, Yes, an end forever to this impractical, unrealistic settlement of dif- 
ferences between governments by the mass killing of peoples.”’ : 


~—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 1945. 


« 


Save the Peace Rally 


MANHATTAN CENTER, 34th St. & 8th Ave., N.Y. 
MONDAY, MARCH 21 — 7:45 P.M. 


Speakers: 
PROF, FREDERICK L. 


SCHUMAN, noted authority on Germany 
EARL DICKERSON, prominent Negro attorney 

RUSS NIXON, National Legislative Representative, U.E. 

PHILIP MORRISON, Noted Atomic Scientist — 


Entertainment: NADINE BREWER 


ADMISSION: $1.00 (TAK INOL.) 


> : 7 
AUSPICES: NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
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Peoples Lobby Spurs Action on 
Anti-Jimcrow Housing Measures 


THE BAKER-METCALF anti-discrimination housing bills, pivotal legislation in the 


Auto and Electrical unions, and the fight against bigotry, may come up for a vote in both houses of the Legislature this week. 
The Senate Finance Committee and the Assembly Judiciary Committee have ap- 


ALBANY 


_— ~~ ee 


ship for all Americans, there is|Riverton which is an_ all-Negro 


great danger that these bills wi 
die because good men, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, have failed 
to take a stand when action was 
needed.” 


Assemblyman Baker, the first! 


Negro ever elected to the Legis- 
lature from Brooklyn, said he 
hoped for an overwhelming vote ol 
approval when the bill comes up 
for rolicall. Republican leaders 
have not spoken up on 
measure and there is no certainty 


" 


| 


this 


project. 

The other three Metcalf-Baker 
‘bills to fight discrimination in 
housing are: 

® (S.I. 140) and (A.I. 13) which 
extends the anti-discrimination law 
in public housing to include all 
multiple dwellings and projects of 
10 or more homes which receive 
any kind of government mortgage 
insurance or guarantee. This would 


that the majority in the Assembly|mean that homes obtaining FHA 
and Senate will line up solidly for 9; Veterans Administration mort- 


Among the organizations which 
joined in fhe lobby were the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, Natl Assn. 


for the Advancement of Colored) 


League 
League, 


Anti-Defamation 


People, 
Brith, Urban 


of Bnai 


Jewish War Veterans, CIO United: 


‘ 


Auto Workers, Independent 


United Electrical Workers, Bed- 


ford-Stuyvesant N eig hbo rh ood 
Council, Bedford Stuyvesant Po- 
litical League, United Action 


Democratic Assn. Stuyvesant 


Democratic Civic Assn., Pioneer 
Civic Assn., Kings Active Civic 
Assn., Pioneer Democratic Assn., 


6th A.D. Republican Club, Para-| 


gon Progressive Assn., Brooklyn- 
Long Island Lawyers Assn., 
Brownsville Neighborhood 
fare Council, National Assn. 


| 


| 


| 


’ 


| 


| 


|gage assistance could no longer be 
‘marketed on a discriminatory basis. 
‘The organizations pointed out that 
the first law of this kind was en- 
acted by the New York City-Coun- 
cil in June, 1954. | 

@ (S.I. 166) and (A.I. 129) which 
would create a temporary commis- 
sion to probe the “nature, causes 
and effect of discrimination and 
segregation in housing and to make 
recommendations to eliminate 
these conditions.” This proposal 
has been adopted by the Urban 
League and the New York State 
Discrimination in Housing since 
1951. 

© (S.I. 165) and (A.I. 130) to set 


up a commission to study causes, 


| 
} 
i 
i 


| 


Wel-jextents and effects of the growth 
for! of slums in cities throughout the 


Negro College Women, and _ the, State. 


Brooklyn Elks Lodge No. 32. 

The SCAD jurisdiction in pub- 
lic housing, the organizations 
stressed, was especially acute be- 
cause in the next two years more 


units are scheduled to be built. 


The spokesmen pointed out that! 


New. York has “fallen behind” New 


and Rhode Island. In each of those 
states “laws against bias in employ- 
ment, public accommodations and. 
public housing are administered by’ 
a single agency.” 

* 


* 


i 
} 


| 


[than 40,000 new public housing) 


| 


‘Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts | 


The State Division of Housing 
has attempted to get compliance) 


with Section 224 of the Public, c 


Housing Law, enacted in 1938, 
and the Wicks-Austin Law, en- 
acted in 1950, both of which are 
intended to bar discrimination. The 


all housing under the State Hous- 
ing Division, including low-rent 
projects and private housing built 


under the State Limited Dividend! 


Law. The Wicks-Austin Law pro- 
hibits discrimination in housing 
constructed after 1948 which re- 
ceives some form of public assist- 
ance. 

Despite State Housing efforts, 
however, and the fact that there 


are about 23,000 units in New 


‘York City subject to the low-rent 


housing program, only 60 of these 
units are now occupied by Negro 
families. This does not include 


JOBS VANISH 

BUFFALO, N.Y. (FP). — Em- 
ployment at the Sylvania- Electric 
Products Co. plant here has drop- 
ped from 3,000 to 800 in a little 
more than a yar, as a result of~a 
combined runaway - autonratiom 
operation. / 


 —— _ 


Neve Jorsey 

SPRING FESTIVAL, March 19-20 at 
amp Midvale. Sat. night. Entertainment, 
folk dancing. Sun., 1:30 p.m. Genuine 
full-course Italian dinner. Week-end only 
$6.25 incl. dinner. Information, reserva- 


tions, Midvale Camp Corp., Midvale, N.J, 
TErhune 5-2160, 


Manhattan 


—— 


Section 224 statute forbids bias in! 


MAKE yourself comfortable at another 


_terrific party with distributive, printing, 


LYL. Sat.. 9 p.m., 30 E. 18 St., 2d floor. 
Where the most sociable people from 
B’klyn, Bronx, Queens, Manhattan meet. 
Choose your tempo from our fabulous 
record collection. Contr. 75c. 


Brooklyn 


INDUSTRIAL Div. & Club Advance LYL 
celebrate reopening of their newly deco- 
rated club house. Sat., 10 p.m., 1239 Bed- 
ford Ave., B’klyn. Don. 50c. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


THIS Sun., 8:15 p.m. Forum: “Fever in 
the Stock Market—Is a Crash Coming?’”’ 
Speaker, Carl Marzani, economist, Oxford 
graduate, Rhodes scholar, formerly NYU 
faculty. ALP, 220 W. 80 St. Contr. 60c. 

SUNDAY FORUM-—Tilting at Windmills: 
1605-1955. The meaning of Don Quixote, 
in observance of the 350th Anniversary 
of Cervantes’ Classic, with Albert Prago, 
Dr. Francine Bradley, Chairman. Jeffer- 
son School, 575 Sixth Ave. Sun., 8 p.m. $1. 


aaa 


tinue our work, 


ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


Permission to continue THREE STEPS FORWARD in our present theatre has 
been abruptly withdrawn. We are sorry to disappoint the many individuals 
and organizations who had planned to see it. 

The magnificent response of over fifteen hundred people who saw the show 
proves the need for fighting theatres expressing in direct terms the burning 
issues of our times. We are now searching for a new place in which to con- 


RING THEATRE, 350 W. 18th St., WAtkins 9-7730 
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Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Streets of the City 


la 


within limits, 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS of a city are the lawns of the poor. 
It is where the children play, the young folk grow to adult- 
hood and where the adults take their walks in the sun. I 


have heard that the New York 

City Board of Health has warned 

the Depart- 

ment of Sani- 

tation that it 

can no long- 

er be respon- 

sible for the 

public's 

health unless 

the _ streets 

are cleaned 

a=! up. Fanny 

Hurst among others, has said that 

the largest city in the 

world is its dirtiest. And our 

Mayor and his associates are 

throwing the dead cats of re- 

crimination at the people. Com- 

missioner Mulrain says we are 
responsible. 

I deny and I resent it. I have, 
adhered to the 
idea that cleanliness is next to 
godliness which may have been 
an adage of Poor Richards. I 
forget now whether it was or not, 
but I remember that old Ben 
Franklin who drew the lightning 


‘from the skies did not deem the 


condition of the city’s streets as 
a. subject below his attention. 
He figured out a better way of 


collecting trash, you learn from 


his autobiography, and it is time 
to invoke old Ben’s spirit from 
the grave. : 

I thought of the old demo- 
crat as I watched the men our 
authorities sent out tacking signs 
to the lamp-posts that said you 
and J must pay a fine of $25 in 
case we are caught littering the 
streets. I contend the pase, Aa 
of the streets are not our fault, 
and I resent the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune’s current series which 


says I am to blame. 


I love my city and I know 
you do too. I have long felt that 
the Bard put it beautifully in his 
play Corolanus when he said 
the city is the people and the 
people is the city. Our people 
are not dirty, yet it is dndeutable 
that our city is. Miss Ferber said 
it is a “Scab on the face of our 
country, disgustingly filthy.” 
And she added that no self- 
respecting goat would walk in 
Central Park. She has some- 
thing there. ‘ : 

- THE MAYOR tries to get off 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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MARCH 20, 1955 
Price 10 Cents 


By ERIK BERT 


HARVEY MATUSOW has torn aside the curtain be- 
hind which the evil conspiracy mt democracy has 
been operating. There has never 


System Rocked 


WASHINGTON. 


een anything, in the 


history of our country, like the 
exposure in Matusow’s “False 
Witness.” There -has_ never 
been such a conspiracy operat- 


Mississippi Dixicrat, and head 
of the Senate subcommittee that 
is trying to gag Matusow and 


Mct 


J 


td answers to quesuons 


, 
> 
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rE OPV ENYSADAER QOM PANY: PUBLISHERS 


. NEW YORK ; i9s2 


When Sen. McCarthy sent Harvey Matusow a copy of his in 
book with a personal inscription. 


ing from the Capitol itself. 
Senator James O. Eastland, 


THYISM 


/ 
THE Figg FOR AMERICA 


Yn oS 
jop/aedOKTHY 
y xf. 


his publishers, and to terrorize 
any other repentant informers, 
is authority for the fact that 
245 persons were caught in the 
web of lies that Matusow 
wrought with the help of Mc- 
Carthy, the FBI, and their like. 


Some went to prison, others 


| 


“ 
El Paso Judge 
Sentences Matusow 


To Three Years 
EL PASO, Tex. 

HARVEY MATUSOW_ was 
senenced to three years in prison 
for “contempt of court” by Fed- 
eral Judge R. E. Thomason. The 
sentence was levied as a penalty 
for Matusow’s affidavit and tes- 
timony in the hearing two weeks 
ago on behalf of Clinton Jenck's 
appeal for a new trial. During 
this hearing Matusow stated 
that the testimony he had given 
a year before, and on which 
Jencks was convicted, was false. 
The judge set Matusow’s bail at 
$10,000. Mausow said he would 
file an appeal immediately and 
oe the bond himself. 


lost their jobs, others were 
forced to leave the communities 
in which they had been living. 


HERE, in “False Witness,” 
the operations of this conspiracy 
are revealed in detail by one 
who became a key operator in 
the enterprise. 

Frameups are not new in our 
country. Nor are exposes of 
such frameups through confes- 
sions. There was Harry Orchard 
the Haywood-Moyer-Petti- 


bone case of the Western Feder- 


pe 


‘tensive drive to jack up circulation. 
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lus Truth 


Spring Fund Drive Opens 


IT’S A SIGN of the kind of paper we 
are that we live, not by the money of Big 
Business advertisers, but by the heroic ac- 
tivity and devotion of our readers. Right 


now, our readers are in the thick of an in- 
The heroic 
efforts of recent weeks have brought us to about 
8,000 Worker subs and about 1,600 Daily Worker 
subs. This means aboyt three-quarters of our 
Worker sub target and two-thirds for the Daily 
Worker. 

Some areas — like Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland-D.C.—have reached their Worker tar- 
gets, and are shooting for quick completion of the 
D.W. goal. Others are about to reach their tar- 
gets. Still others are determined to reach them 
in the next week or two. None will stop cam- 
paigning until: the goals have been reached, and 

eyond this they will continue steadily to build 
circulation, ‘ | 7 


MEANWHILE, our budget schedule — and 
even more important, our serious financial need— 
makes it essential for us to open up. today the 
next phase .in our battle for life, the annual spring 


=e 
- 


For this drive, we are appealing to you to 
raise and contribute $100,000. With your aid, 
and that of the various organizations supporting 
our paper, we hope, and need, to raise this $100,- 
000 by June 1. | 

Part of.it is badly needed now, and we're 
<—ae on you to get off to a quick start. We 
ask: 

® That you send at once five or’ten dollars 
(or more if you can). 

© If you cannot do so at one time, send $1l-or 
$2 a week for as long as the campaign lasts. 

® That you collect from friends, shopmates, 
neighbors, fellow- readers, and organize house 
parties. 

© Above all, that you keep plugging to com- 
plete the circulation campaign ee to expand 
The Worker and Daily Worker readership 


throughout the year. 


RED. many a financial 
the past few years. But don't 
for-granted. 

ssuBeessful completion of our 
tt money rolling in’ the 


shers and Editors. 


lication 


ation of Miners, half a century 
ago; and Frank Oxnam, in tho 
Tom Mooney frameup, a genera- 
tion ago. 

But here, in the Matusow op- 
erations, hundreds were victim- 
ized, not just individuals. 


Matusow tells the story of his 
infamy from the day in Febru- 
ary, 1950 when he dialed REc- 
tor 2-3500, the FBI's number 
in New York City, and said: 
“My name's Harvey Matusow, 
M-a-t-u-s-o-w. And Im a Com- 
munist. I'd like to talk to some- 
body.” 

It WILL DO NO HARM, I 
think, to disclose the private es- 
timate of one of the publishers 
about “False Witness.” Albert 
E. Kahn, of Cameron and Kahn, 
in talking to a reporter some 
weeks ago, seemed a little mif- 
fed when it was suggested that 
the Matusow book should have 
a pretty good sale. 

“Good? Pretty good? Great 
God, man! This is going to have 
the best sale any book has had 
in this country in decades.” 

These are not Kahn's exact 
words, but they express, I think 
his sentiments. 

I have since read the book. 


Im as enthusiastic as Kahn is. 
* 


THERE ARE TWO limita- 
tions on who should get this 
book. They are literacy and de- 
cency.’ | 

The other day here in Wash- 
ington, Senator Eastland and his 
committee counsel, Julian Sour- 
wine, were hammering at Kahn 
in a committee hearing. They 
really covered the waterfront, in 
a brainless and futile fishing ex- 
pedition. 


And they wanted to know— 
HOW MANY COPIES OF 
MATUSOWS BOOK DID 
THE MINE - MILL UNION 
PAY FOR IN ADVANCE? 

Kahn told them. Three thou- 
sand, or five thousand, some- 
where around there. 

Eastland and Sourwine 
thought the Mine-Mill order was 
quite a lot—and so did I, when 
Kahn testified. 

* 

BUT NOW I know that from 
border to border, across the vast 
area that Mine-Mill covers, 
there's not a preacher, priest or 
rabbi; not an editor or high 
school principal or filling station 
operator; not an ore miner, or 
railroad worker, or oil worker, 
or bus driver; not a farmer or 
sheep herder or rancher; not a 
youth, boy or girl, in school or 
working; not a school teacher or 
waitress or woman packing 
house worker; not a truck driver 
or beautician; not a decent man 
Or woman, who loves this coun- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Companies Open Barrage 
At UAW as Pact Talks Start 


By WILLIAM ALLAN DETROIT. 
THE AUTO companies were heaving blows at the auto workers as contract ne- 
tiations got under way last week with Ford and General Motors. The reasons are: Af- 


O 
fected by this set of negotiations are the immediate economic status and working con- 
ditions of half a million men and 


women in Ford and GM _ plants 


5 


}ing into negotiations in hundreds ,auto barons. 
of plants in the 48 states. A pre-negotiation battle has been 
across the nation. What comes out| Qne out of every seven persons 20ing on ever since the ‘55 model 


of this struggle will effect also|in the United States is effected rolled off the line last fall. The 


brothers, and just when this move- for holidays. - | 


the one million additional members by the outcome of the contract talks'™ost important set of demands 
of UAW-CIO, who are also mov-'between the UAW-CIO and the since the days of the sitdown 
— strikes have been ironed out in 
6 scores of meetings of the union 
ite “to PO er from top to bottom. The economic 
| | and 50 cents. The contract is for 
Uj two years, not five and many pro- 
ges Cgro oO ff company sections face elimination. 
| | ° id * 
IF THE UAW model clause 
DEARBORN. (FEPC) against discrimination gets 
S . | written into the 1955 contraet as’ 
teering Gear and Machine plant at Ford Rouge writes in is sedis 
the March 12 issue of Ford Facts, union n 
eke its a scandal that the In- ri ne one of its most serious setbacks it. 
ternational executive board of the engage Marian Anderson to sing ,CVer got. ; ; 
CIO Auto Workers hasn’t a single for <p nag time this year? Didn't | "are Sages bee a barf 
Negro brother on it. even the conservative U. S. Su- : 
Pluhar states that at the Marchipreme Court come out with an be brushed aside. Twenty-five per- 
a big contribution can be made tion? Paid — —— oe 
fo the new united labor movement) “This powerful movement fr MO", Personal and fates ting 
wh “wee iebenbetiions peopel U Aw. equal rights for the Negro people the workers want now. 
CIO. He points out that the top supported not only by the mil-| All of these demands go along 
UAW leadership is coming into lions of Negro people, but by mil- With the guaranteed angual wage 
wart would see er | 
i a ee woeg make up in payments, the differ- 
et wad at aby loos ‘ode 1, Tealize that you can’t have democ-'ence between the unemployment 
ihe inlet tale hn « Ne pro? racy for some people and deny it to insurance payments an idle work- 
The top UAW leadership, it .. Others. If that goes on ‘very long er gets and what the average week- 
known, are supporting Norman We all lose what democracy we ly wage; 40 hours call-in pay; 11.6 
M pl PE de Ea RE I have. cents an hour wage increase; time 
| 
There are at present two other 
re Latiaseale’ five SOsser | ment is assuming gigantic national * ! 
ed by the UAW admi nistration Proportions, will we, in the UAW| THE PROPAGANDA by the 
nanewe Thus all four UAW vice *¢P out of our position of leader-'companies against the union's de-| 
presidents would be white. ‘ship and bury our mighty voice?”.mands, revealed in fake charges 
: at a recent meeting voted to recom-|“GAW will drive small business 
-PLUHAR cites the example of mend to its delegates to the UAW into bankruptey”; that someone | 
his own local, Ford No. 600, the convention that they support any'who doesn’t want to work can 
largest in the UAW to show how qualified Negro who runs for top draw the same weekly wage as well 
democracy is working there. He ostere This action was backed up as those who work, ad nauseum. | 
i iby the 200-member general coun-| 
“We in Local 600 know that the'cii of the local = 


i 


(Continued on Page 11) 


“The UAW pioneered in the fightiand a half for Saturday work, income families will be resumed in 
for equal rights for our Negro double time for Sunday and triple'the House during the coming week 


Rarely after one wades through George of Georgia and Holland of 


° Merger. Mevement Spreads 
°® Anti-Labor Repert Readied | 


MERGER between various 
unions continue to roll on in 
wake of AFL-CIO pact. Reports 
frém Chicago indicated arrange- 
ments had been completed for 
merger of Farm Equipment di- 
vision of independent United 
Electrical Workers with CIO 
United Auto Workers. Both 
unions had met earlier on joint 
demands in International Har- 
vester negotiations. . . . From 
Miami Beach, Fla., it was an- 
nounced that CIO Utility Work- 
ers was studying merger possi- 
bility with AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. . . . And in New York, it 
was announced that independent 
Department Store Local 1-S 
(Macy’s) has agreed to go into 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employes Union, 
thus bringing most of city’s de- 
partment stores into one union. 
Sam Kovenetsky, Macy logal 
president, will become an execu- 
tive vice-president of RWDSU, 


under agreement. 
* 


ANTI-TRUST gimmick will 
be used to attack Jabor in a still- 
secret repurt recommending 
changes in anti-trust law. 
Changes have been prepared by 
60-member committee appointed 
two years ago by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. Report is sched- 
uled to be made public March 
31. : 

GUARANTEED annual wage 


will be demanded by IUE-CIO 
to offset effects of automation 
in radio, television and electron- 
ics industry. Union made an- 
nouncement following three-day 
industrial conference board 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
a 


FIFTY PERCENT jump in 
Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation claims over a year ago 
revealed serious job slump im 
state. State report also revealed 
that numbers who have exhaust- 
ed unemployment benefits is 20 
percent higher than a year ago. 

* 


UNION-BUSTING _ violence 
was charged by three ILGWU 
organizers in complaint filed 
with Justice Department. It 
charged that the three organiz- 
ers—John Kissack, Robert Howe 
and Miss Pat Eames—were forci- 
bly ejected from their -hotel 
rooms in Haleyville, Ala. and 
driven out of town. They were 
there to organize Winston Manu- — 
facturing Co., a lingerie plant 
employing about 500 workers. 


- 

REVERSAL of order barring 
CIO Packmghouse’' envelopes 
from Sioux City, Ia., Post Office 
was indicated. Postmaster had 
sought to clamp down because 
union envelopes bore slogan: 
Iowa, Scab Law State. This was 
part of union’s camyaign against 
a state law restricting union se- 
curity. 


& 


$20 Tax Cut Shitts to House 


WASHINGTON 


The fight for a tax cut for low} 


after the Senate by a vote of 50 
to 44 defeated all proposals for 
reducing individual income taxes 

Six Democrats from the South 
joined 45 Republicans to uphold 
the Eisenhower “sock the poor” 
tax program. One Republican, Sen. 
William Langer (R-ND) voted with 
the Democrats. The six Democrats 
were Byrd and_ Robertson of 
Virginia, Ellender of Louisiana, 


. 


Florida. 


Since the bill as passed by the 
House contains the $20 per per- 
son cut and the bill as passed by 
Senate does not, the two versions 
must be reconciled in a confer- 
ence of representatives of both 
chambers. If the House stands firm 
on its position that the people 
need and deserve a tax cut, it is 
the Senate which will be forced. 
to retreat. To prevent that outcome. . 
the Eisenhower Administration 
and the big lw.iness lobby are 
putting tremendous pressure on . 
Congressmen to compel them _to 
reverse their vote of three weeks 


package is estimated between 45 
A WHITE UAW leader, George Pluhar, president of the: 
i d then jimcrow will get. 
27 UAW convention, in Cleveland historic decision against segrega- Cent increase In pensions, company 
the convention with a proposal for lions of white people as well who 
both. white, for the two new posts. | 
a The Local 600 executive board'that “GAW is Socialism”; that 
reasons we have Negro and white) ~ 


brothers equally participating in| * . 
ieee, ie et Mass AFL Building Trades Lob 


ning of our local’s organization. In’ | 

Local 600 no _ ag dream of By ROB F. HALL 
proposing any slate for any offices. ; T 
without giving our Negro brothers’ WASHINGTON, — 


“ay just due, to have their quali-| 
ied candidates on the slate equally ,,,,.- ; 
worker that the construction deve aad. belie ane ae ton 


with our white brothers. a 8 | 
“If this principle is right in Local industry is a major bulwark ' these jobs with no overtime pay. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 


600 and hundreds of other locals of the Eisenhower prosperity), ' open-shop lowe which have 


in the UAW, why isn’t it right for 1) 
the International executive board?” 20d he ll ee eles short an- been adopted in 18 states under 
He then. points out that some 5“&: For in his industry unemploy-| Section 14-B of T-H, the unions 


union members Jook at the ques- ™&™ has been steadily growing!are more and more hamstrung in 
tion from the viewpoint that one since last summer. In August their efforts to preserve their. 
faction or the other will gain. 1954, 2,850,000 workers had jobs| 

“I think this is wrong,” Pluhar ” contract construction. In Febru- 
writes in Ford Facts,, “the prin- |27Y the number had dropped to 
ciples of democracy are above face 280,000, a decline of 590,000. 


tions. I think it is- adal that. And it isnt just the weather, as 
cabs icra Mat ne Bureau of Labur Statistics sug- 


our top board hasn’t a single Negro. 
‘a on “it and 1 ants ore | gests. For between January ‘and 


whether we elect a right wing, left February, the decline in construc- 
wing, or no wing candidate. ’ tion jobs was 89,000 as compared 


“TE ‘with February a year ago, there 
ani Pics get ose wiiag “og Fea were 87,000 less building trae 


brothers have a full right to repre- workers employed. | al 
sentation on _ the International | The outlook, it appears, is for, 

executive board, then we will have turther unemployment if the rela- 
made a big'step forward for democ- tively smaller number ‘of applica- 


activity are being undermined, 
with the 40-hour. week largely 
ignored. Many construction work- 


TELL a_ building trades'ers labor 60 or more hours a week 
‘at straight time. Saturdays, Sun-| 


scales and working conditions. | 

FOR MORE than a year build- 
ing trades locals and councils in 
562 cities have reverberated with 
the grievances of the construction 
workers. Feeling that their separ- 
ate efforts have been unavailing, 
city and state councils joined to- 
gether for regional conferences in 
Chicago, Detroit and Indianapolis, 
and kept up a drum fire at their 
international leadership for action 
at the Washington level. : 

In response to these demands 
president Richard Gray of the AFL 
building trades department and 
AFL president George Meany call- 
ed a conference in Washington 
March 7-10 to put pressure on 
Congress for remedial action. Gray,| 
it was learned, expected some 400 
delegates. Instead more than) 
1,400 building trades’ workers 
swarmed into the city, the largest} 
mass lobbying action undertaken 
by any labor. organization in at 
least 15 year®. : | | 

The mood of the conference, ac- 


J 
, 


= 


by Left Its Mark 


union shop rehire contracts, and 
change the 30-day union security 
provision to seven days in building 
trades contracts. 

2.—Amend the, Davis-Bacon law 
to extend the requirement for pre- 
vailing wages to cover all construc- 
tion projects involving any federal 
assistance. This would expand cov- | 
erage from about $4.5 billion of 
new construction to $9.2 billion of 
federally assisted work, such -as 
roads, FHA-insured loans for single 
family houses, VA-guaranteed home 
loan programs, rural electrification 
programs and others. 

* 


SEN. JAMES E. MURRAY (D- 
Mont) and Rep. John Fogarty (D- 
RI), introduced the bills, and ac- 
cording to-a report of the dele- 
gates, an “overwhelming majority 
of Congressmen contacted pledged 
support to the measures. 


A roadblock has developed, how- 


ever, in the opposition of. Rep. 
Graham Barden (D-NC) chairman 


racy in our union and‘in the Amer- 
ican labor movement.” Sy 

IF THE convention fails to carry 
out this act that. would narrow 


sa‘d: 

‘Jur union is in danger of sli 
ping behind in its forward look 
- icies for which it has 

nown in the past. _ } 
“Didn't the united votes of Ne- 
er ' white ‘workers -elect 


C ‘iegs, 


2 2 
ei “vg Ny e Me “a «ft. HA ivt row ii 


‘tions for building permits noted in} 
November 


‘ 


er4, established 


wagons gemoy Mal orem wes, (DE 49, 


and January should 
continu? at this’ level during the. 
coming months. 

* 


-~" 


THE PROBLEM of the build- 

democracy in the union, Pluhar ing trades workers, however, is not. 
‘confined to employment. Workers 
up- on the job are finding that union 
mg wage scales are increasingly vio- 
been lated. Scab contractors hire non- 
lunion 
‘mainly in those states which haye} 
| Tight-to-work” laws and transport}. 
a Negro, ta Con-'them by the thousands to their big} 
as. first Mme, fe. * hie... “Saep oe 


workers, recruiting them 


“suction jobs. . : 
aces and working . 
At 


ditions 


coy} 
iia DR DT 0 P OKI OIe 
ipeitaia ‘widbexinggystl  ilxcoy 


x which would repeal Section 14-B 


1 


oe 
ee ' 
, 4 a = 2 y a 

‘ be ~ ‘ . a ‘ . 

a a ' . eo ** ° 

. pis So™ msgs t 
ee ’ 


ee , 
? : : . ; : “ . rie 
Sith; De Loiri2; deg. wedion A 


{to-work? measures; revise the. sec-'a 
*ondary 
lo « xbeen vshmon 


cording to delegates.was one of ex-'of the House labor committee. Bar- 
treme militance. Gee ee: iden’s determination to keep these 
Delegates made it cleat they measures off the floor means that: 
wanted results. And the temper of the union must step up their pres- | 
the speeches made by~ officials on sure, in order to have Barden out- 
the rostrum: reflected this mood. voted in his own committee, as 
*- - * “well as on the floor. 


THE OBJECTIVE en the. Barden’s role simply confirms: 


build; et, I for One of the major points made at 
uuiding trades workers set 10F +}. conference of building trades 


themselves was to secure passage workers—that labor to win anything 


by Congress:of the following bills: must enter the field of political, ac- 
1.—Amendments to Taft-Hartley tion with ali its energies, buildin 

ge its own independent organs, ~ 

: 4. fighting together with all its allies 

thus outlawing the states “rigit- to win pro-labor legislation now 


d. to, elect, .pro-labog, canglidates 


tig; @ PHO st: eq] Yeubl., 


, 


| Mew 3 beed-hnds b ‘igeabmy «bo 
4 


“provisions, “permit:a 


EMOTE 
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Stockpiling Called 
GM's ‘Strike Fund’ 


By WILLIAM SENNETT forces behind the Roosevelt New) By WILLIAM ALLAN the point to illustrate its charge of well over one million. 
CHICAGO — It was reflected in the Re-}| “_DETROIT.—Some of the UAW|a “strike-fund” by telling how| There is every sign that this 
Throughout Republican R obert Publican Party because of LaGuatr-| newspapers are charging that the|Chevrolet produced upward of|“strike fund” ot the corporations 
fhe ~~ \dia’s previous association with the| tremendous production output is a} 1000. cars a day more than they | will continue to grow by leaps and 
| E. Merriam’s campaign for mayor party, the peculiarity of state elec-|result of planning for a stockpile|are selling, over the first 20 days|bounds as workers are pushed by 
he refers to himself as a “fusion”|tion laws and the mass resentment}as part of General Motors guerilla|of February. more and more speedup methods. 
candidate. against the Tammany machine| warfare against the union in the| - The paper says that a record of|The entire industry follows GM’s 
Merriam recognizes that the Re- which was not only corrupt but coming contract negotiations. This} 82,492 Chevrolets were sold in the} pattern as it prepares for what the 
publican Party is unable to win had become the chief instrument] accumulation of a stockpile is|first 20 days of February as an/auto workers now term “The Big 
the election for him on April 5th of Big Business and anti-labor re-' characterized by one UAW. news-|example while in the same peried| One.” 
unless he gets the support of many ome in New York City. paper, “The Forgeman” as a form|110,000 were produced. Allowing}, Some light an what is hap- 
Democrats, liberals and other in-| Merriam, on the other hand,j|of a compnay “strike fund.” 5,000 for export, that leaves a sur-} ell Ue pealaen whi wen We 
dependents. He tries, therefore, to| was a member of the Democratic; A leading Ford unionist told) plus of over 22,500 cars to go into — po sahavegs : g 
present himself as an independent!Party who started out in politics} The Worker that he had informa-|the stock pile in that 20-day period. loaded down with part of this tre- 
who has succeeded in winning the|as a professed supporter of New tion the company had bought a| Its estimated by informed mendous output of cars is seen by 
Republican nomination and not as}|Deal policies. He began to move ten acre field in Wayne for storing sources that 600,000 new cars at|}a Business Week, (Feb. 19) story 
a regular Republican. ‘This myth|away from the popular base which | cars.. |/present are unsold of the 1955/titled, “Auto Dealers in Jam.” It 
of “independence” is repeated re-|the New Deal had in Chicago and} The UAW-GM newspaper makes vintage. The used car amount is|quotes dealers as saying that 
| "a “higher production threatens to 


lentlessly under the Merriam allied himself with elements of the; ” : : 
slogan, “The people of Chicago! Republican Party in the City | bankrupt them.” In the struggle 

rac rmour to remove the terrific number of 
Offi J 


~ Chicago's LaGuardia 


versus a corrupt, entrenched | Council. His “good government” | 
machine.” ‘theories were based more on tin-' cars coming off the assembly 
lines, the dealers have been 


In laying the groundwork for| kering with the forms of city gov-' 
forced to cut profit margins to as 
low as $50 a car, and to grant 


his eandidacy last year, Merriam ¢™mment and a “balanced budge t 
wrote an article for the magazine Father than the needs of the’ ) . 
“Chicago,” in which he called for People. ! higher and higher allowances on 
an aggressive and crusading type, He found that he had a lot in, trade-ins. 


of local government like the one common with Republican-minded| 


headed by LaGuardia. He stated: civic “reformers” who conveniently 
was without diverted attention from the present: 


| 


i 
| 


that LaGuardia “.. . : 
doubt the most successful big-city plight of the people on such issues 
mayor yet known to the 20th cen-'as housing, schools, race relations. 
—tury’.” | "ee 

After giving his estimate of what} WITH a “liberal” reputation, 
the late mayor of New York accom- Merriam won the backing of some 
plished in office, Merriam says that,of the most reactionary and Mc- 
what Chicago needs is a person ,Carthyite elements in the Repub- 
of the stamp of LaGuardia. And lican Party, who were eager for 
in his statement, announcing his victory. 
candidacy in the og #4 wom pri-;} Merriam’s direction is away 
mary, he states that he himself is: from the New Deal philosophy he 
that person. ‘once professed. His kind of fusion 

“ieee * z ‘is with the most reactionary busi- 

. THE KIND OF “fusion Mer- ness interests and. with the racists 
riam has developed around his and McCarthyites who are trying 
candidacy is a far cry from the to lay the basis for winning the 
fusion movement around  La-| 1956 elections by taking over Chi- 
a ara mp first'cago City Hall. 
won election in 1983 there was no, ae a ; 
sant political activity by the le- Some liberals and even inde- 


pendents who would ordinarily op- 


bor movement; the Negro voters: 
had not yet broken decisively with|L reactionary candidates, have 


the Republicans: |been taken in by the Merriam 


3 and‘ the pattern «good government versus the ma- 
of New Deal policies’ was not yet| }s 0» 


‘ ind! 8S appeal. That is why quite 
— stamped in the D eT |e number of middle class and pro- 


fessional le wh ead 4 
While certain Republican Big people who wo Oo 


’ defeat Republican reactionaries in 
Business elements backed La-!| 1954 are now boosting Merriam’s 
Guardia at that time, the Demo-! candidacy. 
cratic Party was split and not very | | 
responsive to the mass movements 
of the unemployed “dnd to the’ ple’s coalition, the labor and Negro 
deep-going anti-fascist sentiment people’s movement, sees greater 
among the masses. |possibilities for winning concessions 
After LaGuardia was elected in through the election of the Demo- 
1933. during a period when the cratic mayoralty candidate, Rich- 
relationship of politicial forces was ard J. Daley. 
quite different from what it is at} The coalition can be extended 


present, a new realignment be gan in the course of the municipal elec- 
to develop. 


: tions by intensive independent po- 
LaGuardia supported Roosevelt|litical activity based on. critical 
and moved away from his ties with support and vigorous demands for 
the ees gn — wd New Deal type of program. 
Support .of the AFL, the newly-| And it is this kind of activity 
formed American Labor Party, the! which will lay the base for a iis 
CIO. His base was away from and! ine fusion movement of the people 
in Opposition to the Big Business 


, who are opposed to Big Business 
backers of the Republican Party. | domination. This can defeat the 
SR 


‘aim of reaction on April 5 and 
FUSION in the case of Fiorello place the people’s movement in a 

LaGuardia was therefore a de-|much more favorable position (to 

veloping coalition of the main'win in 1956. 


* 


BUT THE MAIN base of a peo- 


' 
; 
; 


| 


| 
| 
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CHICAGO.—An agreement to 
employ Negroes for the first time 
in the company's general offices 


was wrung from Armour and 


Co. this week by the CIO Unit- 
ed Packinghouse Workers. 


Armour spokesmen said that 
they would immediately hire 
Negro office workers among the 
3,500 employed in their general 
offices here. 


The decision to lift the long- 
standing color bar was prompt- 
ed by the filing of a formal com- 
plaint with President Eisenhow- 
ers Committee on Government 
Contracts by the union and 10 
Negro women whose applica- 
tions for stenographie positions 
with the company had been 
turned down. 


Under Presidential Executive 
Order No. 10557, - companies 
having government contracts are 
required not to. discriminate 
against employes or applicants 
because of race, color, religion 
or national origin. 

* 

OTHER meat packers includ- 
ing Swift, Wilson and Cudahy 
will be pressed to follow the Ar- 
mour lead, union officials said. 


In a letter addressed to UPW 
International Vice - President 
Russell R. Lasley and _ other 
UPWA leaders,- Armour person- 
nel division head, Harold E. 
Brooks, announced the company 
had posted the government's of- 
ficial no - discrimination policy 
statement in its general offices, 
plants and branches throughout 


the country. 


The letter declared, “We 
have interviewed. Negro appli- 
cants and in the near future will 


employ Negroes in ‘white col- 
lar’ positions.” 

The company pledged not to 
discriminate against the 10 pre- 
viously - rejected applicants for 
having filed the complaint to 
which the union was a party. 

* 

UPWA made the initial move 
in its campaign to open the Ar- 
mour general offees to Negro 
employment in December, 1952. 
A delegation of plant workers 
met unsuccessfully with person- 
nel ofheials at that time. 

With the advent of Executive 
Order No. 10557 in late 1954, 
the union prepared a test of the 
new government policy. Both 
white and Negro office workers 
sought work at the Armour of- 
fices durmg the same period. All 
Negro applicants were turned 
away, while the white applicants 
were hired at once. Filing of a 
documented complaint with 
Washingten officials followed. 


Support came from -Chicago- 
area Congressmen and commu- 
nity leaders. Acting on the com- 
plaint, spokesmen for the Army 
Quartermaster Corps also press- 
ed the company for compliance. 


Members of the union com- | 


mittee guiding the project were: 


Russell R.~ Lasley, International 


Vice-President; Charles Hayes, 
Director, District 1; Leon Bev- 
erly, President, Local 347; Jo- 
seph Bezenhofer, Chairman, Lo- 
cal 347 Grievance. Committee; 
Sam Parks, Director, District 1 
Anti -. Diserimination Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Addie Wyatt, Field 
Representative; Miss Catherine 
Brosnan, International Repre- 
sentative. 


Inequality in 
Ark. School 
Funds Shown 


ITTLE ROCK, Ark. 

-Funds for Negro education 
fell far short of that for whites - 
during the 1953-1954 school year, 
according to a statewide survey. 

The survey, compiled by the 
Department of State and school 
officials, showed that while Negro 
‘pupils represented nearly 25 per- 
cent ef the total schoool popula- 
tion, money spent for their educa- 
tion was only 17 percent of total 
school operating expenditures in 
the state. 

School property for white stu- 
dents was evaluated at $134.4 mil- 
lion; for Negroes, $19.9 million, 
falling short of the 3-1 ratio by 
$74.6 million. | 

Salary inequalities for Negro 
teachers and superintendents were 
also disclosed. Negro elementary 
school teachers were paid $1,807, 
compared with $2,123 for whites. 
A Negro school superintendent got 
$4,107 a year, while whites were 
paid $4,582. 


BILL ICKED 

BOSTON (FP).—The right to 
work bill went down to defeat in 
the lower house of the state legis- 
lature March 7 after an impres- 
sive demonstration by all sections 
of the labor movement the week 
before. 


——— 


Pittsburgh Group Fights 
Disbarment of Schlesinger 


~ CHRONICLE EDITOR CHARGES 
TIGERS STILL DISCRIMINATE 


DETROIT.—Charles J. Wart- couple of years. Apparently .some- 


Scheel News nary Bede [body in the front office has been 
igan-Chronicle poses the question|°! the opinion that the only thing 
in his recent column, when will the needed was to Mody Negro some- 
Detroit Tigers bring a Negro bali: where in the arm program and 
player to Briggs Stadium. forget about him. They could then 
Wartman comments ~ bitterly Point (with pride?) when asked to 
‘that the local press plays up the the fact that they had signed Ne-| 
news of the Tigers signing a third 80 players and. ewn a couple at 
Negro ball player in the last couple resent, Wartman writes. a 
of years, but never get around to/ Wartman points out that the 
answering why no Negro ever gets | Tigers have no intention of bring- 
to play in Briggs Stadium in a|ing a Negro ball player into Briggs 
Tiger uniform. a ‘| Stadium but instead seek to ap- 
The latest Negro player signed, Pease local fans by placing a Ne- 
Wycliss “Morton has been as-, 20 prospect like Morton in Sa-' out their ‘quota.’ They can not be t bat t | 3 e. 
signed’ to Savannah, Ga. )vannah, | errs _jaceussed .of not signing Negroes.| ‘The new committee—in a letter, Counsel, P.O. Box 684, Pittsburgh 
‘Morton. js the, thind, Nezio| , He,copgludes..“The Tigers, wha Theyede..They..just.dontles them signed,.by Houston. Dargan,. Ritts-| 30,, Financial. contributions, should . 
signed by, the. ‘Tigers in, the ast have, mot, brenght wesingle..® lay with the team.” ,¢){. «:/..,' burgh Negra, trade, utionist bore _ta. the, postal, 
CP Ry tee cit RED hg OR ABS DAME: OSs SON Ae REE  eSRIe Diy Me silts, sch cq DUPED NESi® Hage, unionist, WHAM’ B,Aa, the, postal Pox. 14, 
‘<Pouneiad sinowlsVi iw, qa Sei oNverc) Imever ered bof agiet nes: tid Ow Got ‘sgeoiocs sit Sanot @iL)< ut test 
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PITTSBURGH. — A — Pittsburgh Press quoting Attorney Schlesinger has defended in court 


Committee to Protect the Right! Robert Rundle of that eommittee,!—points out that the ' disbarment 
of Counsel. has been established! proceedings have reached the stage| proceedings are based cn testi- 
here to combat intensified in-|where a recommendation of dis-,mony of the two local stoolpigeons 
trigues by reactionary groups in the barment is being seriously con- and paid professional government 
Allegheny County Bar Association sidered. witnesses—Mat Cvetic and Joseph 


aimed at the disbarment of attor-| Mazeei. The former, it recalls, 
ney Hymen Schlesinger. ‘was arrested for an assault on his 


Schlesinger, the long outstand- sister-in-law and the later was con- 
ing civil rights lawyer of western — fa —_., se oe 
Pennsylvania, was originally cited ot ave Worked Closely peer 
to appear before the Association's Sherman who is their attorney an 
Committee on: Offenses several has an_anti-labor, union-busting 
years ago in connection with his = lett ae 
aggressive defense of the rights of _sargan urges letters by re 
Steve Nelson and other Commu- viduals and organizations asking 


that +t isbarme ceedings 
nist leaders and alleged party mem- t the d nt proceeding 
‘ be dropped. Such letters may be 
bers. According to a. story in the ) ivck tc. tho: Cammaiias ae 


torious redbaiters. All of hem have! Offenses, 9th floor, City County 
been worsted by ‘Schlesinger in| Bldg., Pittsburgh, or to the Citizens 
court battles over these issues. | Committee to Protect the Right of 


” 


THE CLIQUE back of this per- 
secution includes Justice Michael] 
A. Musmanno of the State Su- 
preme Court; attorney Harry Alan 
Sherman, head of the Hitlerite 
Americans Battling Communism 
\(ABC), and some of the local 
judges. All have been involved 
in proceedings outraging the. civil 
rights guarantees of the state and 
national constitutions and are no- 


|player to Briggs Stadium, have an- 
‘mounced another. member to fill 


; 
pe Nue ated 


. * ee? 
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United Labor Action Scored 
In Defeat of Right to Work Bill 
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BOSTON — Organized labor in this commonwealth, -where continuing layoffs and; tile workers was described by J.stration, when the legislation came 


_a Shortened work week have seriously reduced living standards, has flexe 
in a powerful demonstration of unity against repressive legislation. 


the largest and most. dramatic in 
years on Beacon Hill, brought the 
overwhelming defeat of a “right- 
to-work” bill. More than that, the 
outpouring from shops and fac- 
tories throughout the state re- 


vealed a militant mood, lifted by}: 


the spirit of unity, that can become 
the spearhead of an aggressive 
people’s fight against unemploy- 
ment and intolerable taxation on 
low-income groups. 

The storming of the State House 
by 3,000 unionists, including long- 
shoremen who declared a holiday 
on the Boston docks, had such 
force that Republican - Governor 
Christian A. Herter shied away 


from the bill and Charles Gibbons, | 


COP leader in the House, advised 
his party members to vote against 
the measure. 


its muscles 
That demonstration, 


The Boston Traveler, spokesman 

for the concentration of wealth on 
State Street, reflected concern by 
saying: 
“The big turnout at the hearing 
» « Clearly showed labor’s power 
in 2 what it considers anti- 
labor legislation. But it also raised 
the question of why labor unions 
have not used the same tactics 
more often in supporting pro-labor 
measures at the State House.” 

IF THE TENOR of the speeches 
by labor’s representation at the 
hearing is any barometer, 
Traveler and the Bay State cor- 
porations it represents may -find 
that labor, rising to a new con- 
fidence as a result of the hearing, 
may switch shortly from a defen- 
sive to an offensive campaign. 


the: 


| 


| 
| 


E 


ing that the teamsters and the 
longshoremen “hold the economic 
life of this community in the palm 
of their.hand” and that the hour 
had come for legislators to heed 
the voice of the unions. 


Daniel J. Donovan, representing 
the district council of the ILA, was 
equally emphatic and pointed out 
that the longshoremen had con-: 
sidered defeat of the bill so im- 
portant that they had declared a 
one-day work stoppage. 


William Nichols, president of 
Local 201 of Lynn General Elec- 
tric (IUE) charged that GE was 
behind the “right-to-work” bill and| 
accused the corporation of throw-' 
ing thousands of Lynn workers out 
of jobs while it built new plants 
in low-wage areas in the south 
where “right-to-work” legislation 


r 


W. Belanger, state CIO president 
and director of organization for the 
Textile Workers Union. 


“Do not drag down the level of 
Massachusetts workers to that of 
the most backward of the southern 
states,” he said. 

The union spokesmen, acting 
under the floor leadership of Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, legislative director 
and secretary-treasurer of the Mas- 
sachusetts AFL, were supported 
by a large number of legislators. 

* 


ROBERT MURPHY, former 
Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, condemned the bill as a 
measure that “stabs at the heart 
of union security. He criticized 
Governor Herter for saying that 
the bill was “ill-advised” rather 
than coming forth with an outright 
disapproval. 


A few days after the demon- 


up for a vote in the House, the 


balloting was 190 to 2 against. 


The author of the union-busting 
plan, Charles S. Marston, Haverill 
shoe manufacturer and Joseph Lee, 
member of the Boston School 
Committee, were the two voting 
for the legislation. Labor has 
promised to wage a concentrated 
campaign at the next election to 
defeat Marston. Lee, who is presi- 
dent of the Boston Shamrock Club, 
a prominent organization of Irish- 


Americans, already has run into 
hot water. Thomas C. Healey, pres- 
ident of the Boston Central Labor 
Union, cancelled a speaking ap- 
pearance at the club, and Stephen 
E. McCloskey, business manager 
of the CLU, announced his resig- 
nation from the club because of 
Lee’s anti-labor stand. 


And it was not only the legis-| Nicholas Morrisey, general or- 


lators who sensed the authority} ganizer for the Teamsters in Bos- 
behind labor’s demonstration. ton, declared bluntly at the hear-’ 


Board Sends School Kids to Scab 


BOSTON.—How the Boston 


has been enacted. | 
The conditions of southern tex- 


NEGOTIATE AT PLANT AND 
NATIONAL LEVEL IN FORD-GM 


DETROIT. — Simultaneous col-|indicate that this procedure is a | 


of the youngsters were over the 


School Department views the 
“right-to-work” bill was bared 
here in a shocking revelation by 
a labor official that children are 
being recruited for strikebreak- 
ing with the assistance of school 
officials, 

The disclosure was made by 
Kenneth J. Kelley, legislative di- 
rector for the Masschusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor, who declared 
that at least 20 children have 
been given permits to scab at 
the strike bound plant of Mil- 
ham Products, Inc. 

The plant is being picketed 
by the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers. Union. 

The child strikebreaking pol- 
icy of the school took on special 
significance when it was pointed 
out that Joseph Lee, member 
of the Boston School Commit- 
tee. was one of two members 
of the state legislative who 
voted for the Marston “right- 
to-work” bill. 

Kelley assailed the issuance 
of permits to work at Milham 
Products as “a grave dereliction 
of duty which jeopardized the 
health and safety of the chil- 
dren.” 

Insisting that Superintendent 
Dennis C. Haley put an end to 
the permits, Kelley wrote that 
“picketing and other activities 
incident to a strike are being 
conducted by the union against 


this employer. It is outrageous 
that children be subjected to 
the hazards involved in such a 
bitter labor dispute. The Leg- 
islature is enacting .. . child Ja- 
bor laws, most certainly never 
intended to allow children to be 
used’ as strikebreakers.’ ’ 

That certificates have been 
issued by the School Department 


was freely admitted by by Ha- 
ley. He described them as “ed- 
ucational” rather than “work” 
permits and defended the scab 
herding on the grounds that all 


j 


age of 16.. 

Haley secured aid from the 
City Law Department which 
handed down an opinion that 
the superintendent cannot re- 
fuse to issue permits on the 
grounds of health and safety 
if the students are over 16. 

The dispute between the Gar- 
ment Workers and the Milham 
Products is now entering the 
ninth week. 


| 


Local Acts on 


Contract Policy © 

LYNN, Mass.—A policy of “no 
contract, no work” had been rec- 
ommended unanimously by the 
executive board of Local 201, 
IUE-CIO at the General Electric 
plants in Lynn and Everett. This 
means, according to Business 
Agent Hugh A. McManus, that “if 
there is no contract on Sept. 15 
with GE there will be no work on 
Sept. 16.” : 


Wage Hike 


Ends Strike 


WORCESTER, Mass.—A _ six-} 
cent-an-hour wage increase had| 
been won by workers at the Har- 
rington and Richardson Arms Co. 
plants after a strike which lasted 
50 days. The 1,100 workers are 
members of Local 3902 of the 
CIO Workers of America. 


AFL-CIO Conference Led 
To Historical Capitol Lobby 


SPRINGFIELD — Opposi-'majority leader of the House of, 


‘Representatives, who expressed his | ing the past few years have many 
i“complete support” of labor's op-. 


tion to the Marston “right-to- 
work” bill (H. 860) was dra- 


matically demonstrated in this, 


area when the AFL Central 
Labor Union and the CIO West- 
ern Massachusetts Council spon- 
sored a joint legislative conference 
at- the ILGWU-AFL union office 
in- Springfield. 

The conference, which was in- 
strumental in organizing the strong 
opposition to the bill expressed 
at the hearings in Boston on Feb. 
28, was chaired jointly by Roy 
Suprenant, president of the AFL- 


_ €LU, and Herman Greenberg, 


president of the CIO Western 
Massachusetts. Council; It was 
attended by a number of. Demo- 
cratic Party State senators and 
reprsentatives;’ including . Rep. 


‘position to the measure. 

Thompson said the bill was 
“part of a pattern,” and accused 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks of “being in with the peo- 
ple who are in. back of this pat- 
tern.” 


In addition to Thompson, leg- 
islators present (all Democrats) in- 
cluded State Senator Maurice 
Donahue of Holyoke, and State 
Representatives Wisnioski, Como, 
Kingston and Sullivan, of the 
Springfield area. 


Donahue stated that the “right- 
to-work” bill had done one- good 
thing: “It gives organized- labor 
a good reason for getting together 
and reminds them they must be 


John F. Thompsop»;of . Ludlow, 


ever on guard against their ene- 
mies. 


| 


While the AFL and CIO dur- 


times seen eye-to-eye on political 
campaign issues, this conference 
was the first united action they 
have taken. To the AFL and CIO 
membership here it was a demon- 
stration of the role that eould be 
played by a labor movement 
united to combat the threats to 
its security and win new gains. 


‘NEW ENGLAND: 
PAGE | 


(This is the first issue of a 
monthly New England page of 
news. If our New England read- 
ers want to be sure of getting 
every issue, we urge that you 
subscribe to THE WORKER 
by sending $2.50 for a one year's 
sub to: 35 E. 12th St. New 


- York Ci a | 
re sicrd 7 eeee Pete 
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The national bargaining is sched-) 


Local agreements and the nation- 
wide master contract is planned by 
the International UAW-GM De- 


partment according to a letter sent 


to GM locals here last week. The 


UAW Ford Department decided 
on the same procedure for nego- 
tiations with the Ford Motor Co. 


UAW-GM local unions were ask-, 


ed by the International to send all 
their proposals for changes in local’ 
union agreements to the union's, 
International office. 


The proposal calls for negotia- 
tions by local union bargaining: 
committees to start shortly after 


the March 27 UAW convention. | 


uled to start about the same time. | 


Bargaining procedures were dis 


cussed in preliminary sessions be- 


tween the UAW, GM and Ford 


last. week. | 


UAW-GM_ local union officers 


AUTOMATION | | 
FORT WAYNE, Ind. (FP).—A: 
guaranteed annual wage will be 
theh key demand to offset the ef-| 
fects of automation in the radio, 
television and electronics indus-| 
try, the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO) announced. 


lective bargaining for UAW-GM progressive departure from past 
‘practices. In the past local nego- 


tiations usually followed the na- 
tional settlement and made it more 
difficult to get protective clauses in 
local union agreements on senior- 
ity details, against speedup and 
arbitrary company shop rules and 
for the elimination of inequities 
in local wage scales. : 
In 1946 after the 113-day UAW 
strike in GM won the workers an 
1842-cent wage increase a number 
of UAW-GM locals were left out 
on isolated strikes to win the end 
of the piece work system in their 
local agreements. The local strikes 
failed. The new procedure tends 
to prevent this happening again. 


oe | —-_-— 


1955 UAW Demands 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 
40 Hours Call in Pay 
11.6¢ an Hr. Wage Hike 
Model FEPC Clause 
25% Increase in Pensions 


Employer Pail Health- 
Insurance 


2-Year Contract 
Overtime 


1% for Saturdays 
Double for Sunday 
Triple for Holidays 


A 
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Streets of the City 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS of a city are the lawns of the poor. 
It is where the children play, the young folk grow to adult- 
hood and where the adults take their walks in the sun. I 


have heard that the New York 

City Board of Health has warned 

the Depart- 

ment of Sani- 

tation that -it 

can no long- 

er be respon- 

sible for the 

public's 

health unless 

the _ streets 

are cleaned 

= te up. Fanny 

Hurst among radhetd has said that 

the largest city in the 

world is its dirtiest. And our 

Mayor and his associates are 

throwing the dead cats of re- 

crimination at the people. Com- 

missioner Mulrain says we are 
responsible. 

I deny and I resent it. I have, 
within limits, 
idea that cleanliness is next to 
godliness which may have been 
an adage of Poor Richard’s. I 
forget now whether it was or not, 
but I remember that old Ben 
Franklin who drew the lightning 
from the skies did not deem the 
condition of the city’s*streets as 
a subject below his attention. 
He figured out a better way of 
collecting trash, you learn from 
his autobiography, and it is time 
to invoke old Ben’s spirit from 
the grave. 

I thought of the old demo- 
crat as I watched the men our 
authorities sent out tacking signs 
to the lamp-posts that said you 
and I must pay a fine of $25 in 
case we are caught littering the 
streets. I contend the condition 
- of the streets are not our fault, 
and I resent the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune’s current series which 
says I am to blame. 

I love my city and I know 
you do too. I have long felt that 
the Bard put it beautifully in his 
play Corolanus when he said 
the city is the people and - 
people is the city. Our peo 
are not dirty, vet it is oar 
that our city is. Miss Ferber said 
it is a “scab on the face of our 
country, disgustingly filthy.” 
And she added that no self- 
respecting goat would walk in 
Central Park. She has some- 
thing there. 

THE MAYOR tries to get off 


- (Continued on Page 11) 
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When Sen. McCarthy ‘sent Harvey Matusow a copy of his in the 


book with a personal inscription. 


By ERIK BERT 


HARVEY MATUSOW has torn aside the curtain be- 
hind which the evil conspiracy — democracy has 


been operating. There has never 
history of our country, like the 
Matusow s 
There 
been such a conspiracy operat- 
ing from the Capitol itself. 
Senator James QO. Eastland, 


WASHINGTON. 


een anything, in the 


Mississippi Dixicrat, and head 
of the Senate subcommittee that 
is trying to gag Matusow and 
his publishers, and to terrorize 
any other repentant informers, 
is authority for the fact that 
245 persons were caught in the 
web of lies that Matusow 
wrought with the help of Mc- 
Carthy, the FBI, and their like. 

Some went to prison, others 


“False 


has never 


THYISM F devs 


El Paso Judge 
Sentences Matusow 


To Three Years 
EL PASO, Tex. 


HARVEY MATUSOW was 
senenced to three years in prison 
for “contempt of court” by Fed- 
eral Judge R. E. Thomason. The 
sentence was levied as a penalty 
for Matusow’s affidavit and tes- 
timony in the hearing two weeks 
ago on behalf of Clinton Jenck's 
appeal for a new trial. During 
this hearing Matusow stated 
that the testimony he had given 
a year before, and on which 
Jencks. was convicted, was false. 
The judge set Matusow’s bail at 

- $10,000. Mausow said he would 
file an appeal immediately and 
post the bond himself. 


A = 


lost their jobs, others were 
forced to leave the communities 
in which they had been living. 

HERE, in “False Witness,” 
the operations of this conspiracy 
are revealed in detail by one 
who became a key operator in 
the enterprise. 

Frameups are not new in our 
country. Nor are exposes of 
such frameups through confes- 
sions. There was Harry Orchard 
Haywood-Moyer-Petti- 
bone case of the Western Feder-_ 


Threaten Jail 
~ ToHush Truth 
_ About Fallouts: 


Bat, te. tee al 


4 hase = i} . a a 


Spring Fund Drive Opens 


IT’S A SIGN of the kind of paper we 
are that we live, not by the money of Big 
Business advertisers, but by the heroic ac- 
tivity and devotion of our readers. Right 


now, our readers are in the thick of an in- 
tensive drive to jack up circulation... The heroic 
efforts of recent weeks have brought us to about 
8,000 Worker subs and about 1,600 Daily Worker 
subs. This means about three-quaiters of our 
Worker sub target and two-thirds. for the Daily 
Worker. 

Some areas — like Eastern Pennsylvania and 


Maryland-D.C.—have reached their Worker tar- 


oe and are shooting for quick completion of the 


W. goal. _ Others are about to reach their tar- 
gets. Still others are determined to reach them 
in the next week or two. .None will stop cam- 
> ~paigning 3 until the goals have been reached, and 

eyond this they will continue steadily to build 
circulation. ~ * 


_ MEANWHILE, our budget schedule — and 
even more important, our serious financial need— 


makes it essential for us to open up today the 
next phase in our battle for life, the annual spring | 


"sgresseerte 13e¢s 07% * 


campaign, * 


For this drive, we are appealing to you to 
raise and contribute $100,000. With your aid, 
and that -of the various organizations supporting 
our paper, we hope, and need, to raise this $100,- 
O00 by June 1. 

Part of it is badly needed now, and _ we're 
counting on you to get off to a quick start. We 


_ ask: 


® That you send, at once five or ten dollars 
(or more if you can). 

© If you cannot do so at one time, send $1 or 
$2 a week for as long as the campaign lasts. 

® That you collect from friends, shopmates, 
neighbors, fellow - readers, 
parties. . 

® Above all, that you keep plugging to com- 
plete the circulation campaign re expand 
The .Worker and Daily Worker readership 
throughout the year. 


WE HAVE WEATHERED many a financial 
crisis, especially in the past few years. But don't 
take-our existence for granted. 

Let’s get on with successful completion of our 
circulation effort, and start money rolling in the 
Spring F und Campaign 

+The Publishers and Editors. 


and organize house — 


Yot Fails to Stop 
Book Publication 


D of J Frameup 
System Rocked 


ation of Miners, half a century 
ago; and Frank Oxnam, in the 


Tom Mooney frameup, a genera- 


tion ago. 


But here, in the Matusow op- 
erations, hundreds were victim- 
ized, not just individuals. 


Matusow tells the story of his 
infamy from the day in Febru- 
ary, 1950 when he dialed REc- 
tor 2-3500, the FBI’s number 
in New York City, and _ said: 
“My name's Harvey Matusow, 
M-a-t-u-s-o-w. And I'm a Com- 
munist. I'd like to talk to some- 
body.” 


iT WILL DO NO HARM, fT 
think, to disclose the private es- 
timate of one of the publishers 
about “False Witness.” Albe:t 
E.. Kahn, of Cameron and Kahr., 
in talking to a reporter son 
weeks ago, seemed a little mif- 
fed when it was suggested thin 
the Matusow book should havs 
a pretty good sale. 

“Good? Pretty good? Great 
God, man! This is going to have 
the best sale any book has had 
in this country in decades.” 

These are not Kahn’s exace, 
words, but they express, I think 
his sentiments. 

I have since read the book. 
I'm as enthusiastic as Kahn is. 

rong 

THERE ARE TWO limita- 
tions on who should get this 
book. They are literacy and de- 
cency. 

The other day here in Wash- | 
ington, Senator Eastland and his 
committee counsel, Julian Sour- 
wine, were hammering at Kahn 
in a committee hearing. They 
really covered the waterfront, in 
a brainless and futile fishing ex- 
pedition. | 

And they 
HOW MANY 


wanted to know— 
COPIES OF 
MATUSOWS BOOK DID 
THE MINE - MILL UNION 
PAY FOR IN ADVANCE? 

Kahn told them. Three thou- 
sand, or five thousand, some- 
where around there. 

Fastland and. Sourwine 
thought the Mine-Mill order was 
quite a lot—and so did I, when 
Kahn. testified. 

* 

BUT NOW I know that from 
border to border, across the vast 
area that Mine-Mill covers, 
there’s not a preacher, priest or 
rabbi; not an editor or high 
school principal or filling station 
Operator; not an ore miner, or 
railroad worker, or oil worker, 
or bus driver; not a farmer ofr 
sheep herder or rancher; not a 
youth, boy or girl, in school or 
working; not a school teacher or 
waitress or woman packing 
house worker; not a truck driveg 
or beautician; not a decegt man 
Or woman, who loves this coun- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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~ ditions of half a million men and 
women in Ford and GM _ plants 


of UAW-CIO, who are also mov- 


Se 
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At UAW as Pact Talks Start 


By WILLIAM ALLAN eg DETROIT. 
THE AUTO companies were heaving blows at the auto workers as contract ne- 

gotiations got under way last week with Ford and General Motors. The reasons are: Af- 

fected by this set of negotiations are the immediate economic status and-working con- 


ing into negotiations in hundreds;auto barons. 

of plants in the 48 states. | A pre-negotiation battle has been 
One out of every seven persons 8°ing of ever since the ‘55 model 

in the United States is effected rolled off the line last fall. The 

by the outcome of the contract talks!most important set of demands 


between the UAW-CIO and the Since the days of the sitdown 
strikes have been ironed out in 


scores of meetings of the union 
from top to bottom. The economic 
package is estimated between 45 


across the nation. What comes out 


of this struggle will effect also 
the one million additional members, 


White Auto Leader 
Urges Negro for V. P. 


DEARBORN. 
A WHITE UAW leader, George Pluhar, president of the 


two years, not five and many pro- 
company sections face elimination. 


* 
IF THE UAW model clause 
(FEPC) against discrimination gets 
‘written into the 1955 contract as 


Steering Gear and Machine plant at Ford Rouge writes a i a ee aol 
the March 12 issue of Ford Faets, union newspaper that he ¢ 2} ; 


j : one of its most serious setbacks it 
thinks its a scandal that the In- lever got. 
ternational executive board ot the engage Marian Anderson ie siIn&| Speedup curbs, one of the big 
CIO Auto Workers hasnt a single for yong ume this enn "g ys demands from the plant level can't 
Negro brother on it. ‘pose: the conservative U. 5. SU- he brushed aside. Twenty-five per- 
Pluhar states that at the March preme Court come out with an cent increase in pensions, compan 
; and historic decision against segrega- _..7 ; “i 
27 UAW convention, in ekgmase: wr > paid insurance and health benefits, 
a big contribution can be made ton ‘more personal and fatigue time, 
to the new united labor movement 
by electing a Negro auto worker! 


' . ., equal rights for the Negro people the workers want now. 
“sig 4 ph sie poi of oe the ul supported not only by the mil-| All of these demands go along 


UAW leadership is coming into lions of Negro people, but by mil- with the 


the convention with a proposal for lions of white people as well who an eee ig as pd 
two new vice-presidents to be se-' | : 
lected and asks why couldn .x be racy for some people and deny it to insurance payments an idle work- 
three and one of them be a Negr oO? | others. If that goes on very long'er gets and what the average week- 
The top UAW leadership, It IS we all Jose what democracy we ly wage; 40 hours call-in pay; 11.6 
known, are supporting Norman have. ‘cents an hour wage increase; time 
Matthews and Leonard Woodcock,| “The UAW pioneered in the fight and a half for Saturday work, 
both white, for the two new posts. for equal rights for our Negro double time for Sunday and triple 
There are at present two other brothers, and just when this move- for holidays. 
vice-presidents, Richard T. Gosser| ment is assuming gigantic national, 
and Jack Livingston who are back-/ proportions, will we, in the UAW, 
ed by the UAW administration ‘step out of our position of leader- 
caucus. Thus all four UAW vice- ship 
presidents would be white. The Local 600 executive board that “GAW is Socialism”; that 
e ‘at a recent meeting voted to recom- “GAW will drive small business 
PLUHAR cites the example of mend to its delegates to the UAW into bankruptcy”; that someone 
his own local, Ford No. 600, the’ convention that they support any who doesn’t want to werk can 
largest in the UAW to show how qualified Negro who runs for top draw the same weekly wage as well 
democracy is working there. He office. This action was backed up as those who work, ad nauseum. 
by the 200-member general coun-) Rarely after one wades through 
(Continued on Page 11) 


2 | 
THE PROPAGANDA by the 


companies against the union's de- 


says: | | 
“We in Local 600 know that the cil of the local. 


: 


| Companies Open Barrage | 


and 50 cents. The contract is for! 


MERGER between various 
unions continue to roll on in 
wake of AFL-CIO pact. Reports 
from Chieago indicated arrange- . 
ments had been completed for 
merger of Farm Equipment di- 
vision of independent United 
Electrical Workers with CIO 
United Auto Workers. Both 
unions had met earlier on joint 
demands in International Har- 
vester negotiations. . . . From 
Miami Beach, Fla., it was an- 
nounced that CIO Utility Work- 
ers was studying merger possi- 
bility with AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. . . . And in New York, it 
was announced that independent 
Department Store Local 1-S 
(Maey’s) has agreed to go into 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employes Union, 
thus bringing most of city’s de- 
partment stores into one union. 
Sam Kovenetsky, Macy local 


president, will become an execu- 
tive vice-president of RWDSU, 
under agreement, 

* 

ANTI-TRUST gimmick will 
be used to attack Jabor in a still- 
secret report recommending 
changes in anti-trust law. 
Changes have been prepared by 
60-member committee appointed 


< . : : Big 
This powerful movement. for jmproved seniority all are demands} 


uaranteed annual wage} 


realize that you can’t have democ- ence between the unemployment: 


two years ago by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. Report is sched- 
uled to be made public March 


31. : 
| GUARANTEED annual wage 


er Movement Spreads 
°® Anti-Laber Report Readied 


will be demanded by IVE-CIO 
to offset effects of automation 
in radio, television and electron- 
ics industry. Union made an- 
nouncement following three-day 
industrial conference board 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
A | 


FIFTY PERCENT jump in 
Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation claims over a year ago 
revealed serious job slump in 
state. State report also revealed 
that numbers who have exhaust- 
ed unemployment benefits is 20 
percent higher than a year ago. 

rg 


UNION-BUSTING _ violence 
was charged by three ILGWU 
organizers in complaint filed 
with Justice Department. It 
charged that the three organiz- 
ers—John Kissack, Robert Howe 
and Miss Pat Eames—were ferci- 
bly ejected from their hotel 
rooms in Haleyville, Ala., and 
driven out of town. They were 
there to organize Winston Manu- 
facturing Co., a lingerie plant 
employing about 500 workers. 


-” . 

REVERSAL of order barring 
CIO Packinghouse’ envelopes 
from Sioux City, Ia., Post Office 
was indicated. Postmaster had 
sought to clamp down because 
union envelopes bore slogan: 
Iowa, Scab Law State. This was 
part of union’s campaign agamst 
a state law restricting unien se- 
curity. 


$20 Tax Cut Shifts to House 


WASHINGTON 


| The fight for a tax, cut for low 
income families will be resumed in 
the House during the coming week 
after the Senate by a vote of 50 


to 44 defeated all proposals for 


| Since the bill as passed by the 
House contains the $20 per per- 
son cut and the bill as passed by 
Senate does not, the two versions 
must be reconciled in a_ confer- 
ence of representatives of both 
chambers. If the House stands firm 


reducing individual intome taxes 
Six Democrats from the South 


and bury our mighty voice?” mands, revealed in fake charges|joined 45 Republicans to uphold. 


the Eisenhower “sock the poor 
tax program. One Republican, Sen. 
William Langer (R-ND) voted with 
the Democrats. The six Democrats 
were. Byrd and_ Robertson. of 
Virginia, Ellender of Louisiana, 


‘on its position that the people 
‘need and deserve a tax cut, it is 
the Senate which will be foreed 
to retreat. To prevent that outcome 
the Eisenhower Administration 
and the big business lobby are 
putting tremendous pressure on 
Congressmen to compel them to 


‘George of Georgia and Holland of 


_ "Florida. 


reverse their vote of three weeks 
ago. 


reasons we have Negro and white: 
brothers equally participating in 


for this principal from the begin-' 
ning of our local’s organization. In’ 


Local 600 no one would dream of By ROB F. HALL | 
proposing any slate for-any offices | WASHINGTON. bacon hse i pod a h pan 


without giving our Negro brothers — 
their just due, to have their qual- TELL a building trades 'ers labor 60_or more hours a week 


fied candidates on the slate equally’ worker that the pha ea TY straight time. Saturdays, Sun- 
| days and holidays are worked on 


with our white brothers. bs ee : 
“If this principle is right in Local 4dustry is a major bulwark these jobs with no overtime pay. 
of the Eisenhower prosperity Under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 


600 “eg oy of other locals th “ante a he 
in the UAW, why isn’t it right for "os aa ee ee ee ‘te 
Y ‘ and hell give you a short an ‘been adopted in 18 states under 


the International executive board?”; we... - | 
id ten “ibblnts cut that some ***™: — in his industry re eeg| Sect 14-B of T-H, the unions 
union members look at the in “wae been steadily growing are more and more hamsfrung in 
tion from the viewpoint that one 1954 boll 000 sree" og oy eed their efforts to preserve their 
faction or the other will gain. ee 
“I think this: is. wrong.” Plohar |" contract construction. In Febru- 
writes in Ford Facts,, “the prin- 52 the eo — dropped to 
ciples of democracy are above fac-| age em , bd ae of a 
tions. I think it is a scandal that h ee eet 
our top board hasn’t a single Negro}! e Bureau of Labor Statistics sug- 
brother on it. and I dont care Bests: For between January and 
whether we elect a right wing, left February, the decline in construc- | 
wing, or no wing candidate. tion jobs was 89,000 as compared’ 
“If we get down to brass tacks with Febriary a year ago, there; 
and recognize that our Negro.) 87,000 less building trades 
brothers have a full right to repre-. workers employed. 
The outlook, it appears, is for) 


sentation on the International , | 
executive board, then we will have: further unemployment if the rela- 


a tively smaller number of applica- 
made a big step forward for democ- tions for building permits noted in 


racy in our union and in the Amer- 4; gi 
ican labor movement.” ~ |November and January should 
, se ‘continue at this* level during the 
‘coming months. : 


jaetivity are being undermined, 


IF THE cenvention fails to carry | * 2 
out this act that would narrow) THE PROBLEM of the build- 
on in the union, Pluhar jug trades workers, however, is not 
aie | . |confined to employment. Workers 

_ Our union is in danger of slip-'on the job are finding that union 
ping behind in its forward looking wage scales are increasingly vio- 
es he mag it has been lated. re contractors hire non- 
own in t ae _: j|anion - workers, recruiting them 
Didn’t the united votes of Ne-' mainly in those states which have 
gro and ; white _ workers elect “right-to-work” laws and transport 
Charles Diggs, a Negro, to Con-, them by the thousands to their big} 
gress for the first time from Michi-|construction jobs.... i 
gan last year? . pt Wages - working conditions | : 
ig. the Metropolitan, Qpera,established ;thepugh.years, of. union...) 


“ght sa Uhl’ "Os Berl’ ; em the Fi . bt os nS | aaa -s 
SMOME 1S ef Hae (Fo ROAR OS sa lidd tes Y Gini ait e diem steens. wd i Pandy: 
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no 


‘scales and working “conditions. | 


~ FOR MORE than a year build- 


‘ing trades locals and councils in| 


562 cities have reverberated with 


tthe grievantes of the construction 


ltreme militarice: 


~ |which would repeal Section 14-B 
'. |thus outlawing® the states “right-! 
“Sey” «measures; revise the sec-' Q. ele ) Ci 
OAR. KG LOUA ondary b * provisions, permit at the next, alectiqu. $igte deel ing 
; kai 
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workers. Feeling that their separ- 
ate efforts have been unavailing, 
city and state councils joined to- 
gether for regional conferences in 
Chicago, Detroit and. Indianapolis, 
and kept up a drum fire at their 
international leadership for action 
at the Washington level. 

In response to these demands 
president Richard Gray of the AFL. 
building trades department and 
AFL president George Meany call- 
ed a conference in Washington 
March 7-10 to put pressure on 
Congress for remedial action. Gray, 
it was learned, expected some 400 
delegates. Instead more than 
-1,400 building trades _ workers 
swarmed into the city, the largest 
mass lobbying action , undertaken 
by any labor organization in at 
least 15 years. | 
‘. The mood of the conference, ac- 


sigaie s netwe «- ot’ Mass AFL Building Trades Lobby Left Its Mark 


union shop rehire contracts, and 
change the 30-day union seeurity 
provision to seven days in building 


trades contracts. 
29.—Amend the Davis-Bacon law 


to extend the requirement for pre- 
vailing wages to cover all construc- 
tion projects involving any federal 
assistance. This would expand eov- 
erage from about $4.5 billion of 
new construction to $9.2 billion of 
federally assisted work, sueh as 
roads, FHA-insured loans for single 
family houses, VA-guaranteed home 
loan programs, rural electrification 
programs and others. 
* 


SEN. JAMES E. MURRAY (D- 
Mont) and Rep. John Fogarty (D- 
RI), introduced the bills, and ac- 
cording to a report of the dele- 
gates, an “overwhelming majority 
of Congressmen contacted pledged 
support to the measures. 7 

A roadblock has developed, how- 
ever, in the opposition of Rep. 
Graham Barden (D-NC) chairman 
of the House labor committee. Bar- 


cording to delegates was one of ex- 


Delegates. made it*.clear they 
wanted results. And the temper of 


-|the speechés made by .officials on 


the rostrum reflected this mood. 
* 


themselves was to secure passage 
by Congress of the following bills: 
- ].—Amendments to Taft-Hartley 


to-work’ measures; 


PB He ey. Mh. 


.  @ 


THE OBJECTIVE which the| 
‘building trades workers set for 


den’s determination to keep these 
measures off the. floor means that 
‘the union must step up their pres- 
‘sure, in order to have Barden out- 
voted in his own committee, as 


| well as on the floor. 
Barden’s role simply. confirms. 


one of the major points made at 
the conference of building trades 
‘workers—that labor to. win anything 


‘must enter the field of political ac- — 


‘tion with ali its energies, buildin 


; 


‘its own independent . organs, 
|fighting together with all its allies 


to win pro-labor legislation now 
and tg elect pro-labor candidates 
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ARE THE big auto companies stock-piling cars in preparation 
for a strike? James E. Hamby, president of the F Local in 
Hegewisch, says they are. He points out that dealers’ stocks are 
now well cver 600,000 cars, as against 570,000 a year ago. 

* 


AN ANNUAL education conference by the Chicago Teachers 
Union on March 26 at the Sherman Hotel will open with a speech 
by Prof. Curtis MacDuugall of Northwestern University on “Indoc- 


trination for Democracy.” 
. 


Organizing the 


THE EMPLOYMENT situation in the state is not good. The 
U. S. Bureau ef Labor Statistics reveals how Illinois stands as of 
mid-February: A 7,200 drop in employment in the preceding month, 
with total eniployment in the state standing at 33,600 below a 


vear Ago. 
s 


AFL president George Meany will be the main speaker at a 
testimonial dinncr at the Hotel Sherman on April 26 honoring 
Chicago Federation of Labor president William A. Lee for “service 
to racial and religious understanding.” 

s 

AT THE end of this month, the last of 900 Thor workers will 

be unemployed. The washing machine company is closing its big 


Cicero plant. 
® 


ANOTHER STEP towards labor unity in the meat-packing 
industry will come on March 28 with the AFL Meatcutters and the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers again holding merger talks. 

e 
_ A BILL which would lead the way to a state income tax has 
been introduced by State Rep. Alan J. Dixon of Belleville. The 
measure would provide for a new revenue article in the Illinois 
Constitution to allow for a graduated tax putting the main tax 
burden on: those most able to pay. 
. 

THERE WILL be a series of three important AFL gatherings 

in Chicago next month: the Teamsters will bring a thousand dele- 


Send a roRere 
‘ments and subscriptions for the 
dolph St., Room 910, Chicago 1, 
Ii. Phone RA 6-9198. 
Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 
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parel industry,. the average is a 
$1.40. 


Thousands of apparel workers who has succeeded in winning the 


are still under sweatshop condi- 
tions. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers estimates that “thousands| 
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|THE CHICAGO ELECTIONS 


'Why Merriam!s NOT 


Chi Ss La Guar dia 
By WILLIAM SENNETT 
CHICAGO 
Throughout Republican Robert 
E. Merriam’s campaign for mayor 


he refers to himself as a “fusion” 
candidate. 


Merriam recognizes that the Re- 


present, a new realignment began 
to: develop. 

LaGuardia supported Roosevelt 
and moved away from his ties with 
the Republicans. He received the 
support of the AFL, the newly- 
formed American Labor Party, the 
CIO: His base was away from and 
in Opposition to the Big Business 


‘dependents. He tries, therefore, to 


publican Party is unable to win 
the election for him on April 5th 
unless he gets the support of many 
Democrats, liberals and other in- 


present himself as an. independent 
Republican nomination and not as 


a regular Republican. This myth 
of “independence” is repeated re- 


of cotton garment, sportswear, | 
neckware and miscelkaneous apparel 
workers need and desire protec- 
tion of strong unions.” : 


The AFL Ladies Garment Work- 
ers have been expanding their or-| 
ganizing efforts at such plants as. 
Formtit Mfg. Co., which employs 
1,000 workers in two Chicago 
shops. | 

* | 

WHILE the major packing 
houses here are organized, there 
are many opportunities for new or-. 
ganization in the food industry. A 
CIO United Packinghouse Work-: 


headed by LaGuardia. He stated 


. was without! 


‘tury’.” 


lentlessly under the Merriam 
slogan, “The people of Chicago 
versus a corrupt, entrenched 
machine.” 


In laying the groundwork for 
his candidacy last year, Merriam 
wrote an article for the magazine 
“Chicago,” in which he called for 
an aggressive and crusading type 
of local government like the one 


that LaGuardia “. 
doubt the most successful big-city 
mayor yet known to the 20th cen- 


After giving his estimate of what 
the late mavor of New York accom- 


backers of the Republican Party. 
* 


FUSION in the case of Fiorello 
LaGuardia was therefore a de- 
veloping coalition of the main 
forces behind the Roosevelt New 
Deal. It was reflected in the Re- 
publican Party because of LaGuar- 
dia’s previous association with the 
party, the peculiarity of state elec- 
tion laws and the mass resentment 
against the Tammany machine 
which was not only corrupt but 
had become the chief instrument 
Of Big Business and anti-labor re- 
action in New York City. 

Merriam, on the other hand, 
was a member of the Democratic 
Party who started out in polities 
as a professed supporter of New 
Deal policies. He began to move 
away from the popular base which 
the New Deal had in Chicago and - 
allied himself with elements of the 
Republican Party in the City 
Council. His “good government” 


ers organizer, Ann Zalavy, said 


gates here April 13 to discuss conditions in their 15 trade divisions; | 
the Building Service Employees International Union will hold its 


convention here beginning April 25; more than 600 representatives 
of 300,000 railroad shop workers will hold a conference here April 


18-20. 


THE freshnian Democratic Congressman from Chicago's 3rd 
District,. Rep. Janies Murray, preved to be very helpful to the 
building trades delegates who yathered in Washington last week 
to lobby against the Taft-Hariley Act. There were more than 75 
unionists from Illinois in the nation-wide lebby. Rep. Méfirray ar- 
ranged meetings for them with other Congressmen. 


Teen-agers Hit |)": 


“The . experts admit that less 
than 5 percent of our group are 
| 
Slander They’re 
If? n° ae 
Going to Dogs 


out of line. And yet much of the 
adult thinking that. appears in our 

CHICAGQ, March 14.—Thirty- 
thousand teenagers, some who 


stood in line five hours, jammed | 
the International Amphitheatre to- 
day for the Chicago Youth Rally, 
youth’s. answer that all teenagers 
are “going to the dogs.” | 
“Teenagers of today have bee 
much misunderstood,” 19-year-old 
high school senior Robert Miller 
said in explaining the purpose 


all youth is. rapidly 
dogs,’ -he said. 

His youthful audience. agreed 
when he said “you and I resent 
that general opinion,” He said they 
want to. find. the right things to do 
and then “do them with a will.” 

“In short,” Miller said, “we want 
to assume our responsibilities as 
the youth of the finest city in the 
greatest country of the world to- 
day. This, I believe, is the purpose 
for this youth rally. We want to 
stand up and be counted on the 


right side.” 


, 


the field organizers’ problems at| 


news channels would indicate that! . 
going to the 


- FULFILLMENT IN SIGHT! 


Readers of The Worker, including Communist Party mem- 
bers, have begun to respond to the circulation drive in a way that 
promises fulfillment of our goals. 


The outlook now must be to speed the pace even faster and 


to finish the drive as quickly as possible. 
Several Party divisions have reached 75 percent and can com- 
plete their quotas in another week. The problem we face is speed- 


ing up the laggards. Here's how we stand: 
QUOTAS PRESENT STANDING 
D.w. ‘WORKER 
10 23 
10 18 
19 32 
10 44 
15 31 
10 26 
15 67 
10 + 23 
) 43 
34. 
57 
85 
69 
12 
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|this area. The big 1944 unionizing 


. Janswering why no Negro ever gets. 
__. 4 Piger unifornf. ¢ . 
Byes W 


rate: * 
one $} fA 


} 
igan Chronicle poses the question 


that a joint organizing campaign 
could “really wake people up.” | 


Miss Zalavy recounted some of 


such plants as Agar Packing, Derby | 
Foods, -Jay’s Potato Chips, Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast, Republic Foods and: 
other Chicago plants which are to-. 
day open-shop. 

Many of the unsuccessful or-: 
ganizmg drives of recent years lack- 
ed that necessary “added push” | 
which might have spelled victory. 
For want of a major organizing 
effort, there is a long trail of stale- 
mated and broken strikes. | 

* | 
HENRY L. COCO, secretary of 
the Chicago Allied Printing Trades 
Council, referred to these union’ 
defeats, particularly at the Don-' 
nelly plant here. 


This printing plant, with 2,500: 
workers, is still open-shop to this. 
day. Another giant non-union plant’ 


; 


in Chicago is W. F. Hall Printing. 


’ 
' 


Co., with 2,000 workers, and two: 
smaller ones are Poole Brothers and 
Popular Mechanics. 


Coco pointed. out that these 
plants remain open-shop reservoirs 
for the entire printing industry in’ 


drive at Donnelly, he said, ended: 
m a six-week strike which was, 
smashed. | 
* 

IN 1947-48, the Chicago news- 
paper printers were forced into 
a bitter 22-month strike from whieh. 
they salvaged a settlement. Today, | 
the printers are fighting Jong stale- 
mated strikes at the newspapers. 
in Waukegan and in the Rock Is-' 


‘among the masses. 


plished in office, Merriam says that! theories were based more On tin- 
what Chicago needs is a person | kering with the forms of city gev- 
of the stamp of LaGuardia. And|¢mment and gt balanced budget 
in his statement, announcing hisjtather than the needs of the 
candidacy in the Republican pri- people. 
mary, he states that he himself is) He found that he had a lot in 
that person. common with Republican-minded 
civic “reformers” who conveniently 
THE KIND OF “fusion” Mer-! diverted attention from the. present 
riam has developed around his! plight of the people on such issues 
candidacy is a far cry from the as housing, schools, race relations. 
fusion movement around = La-| © . 
Guardia. When LaGuardia first} WITH a “liberal” reputation, 
won election in 1933 there was no} Merriam won the backing of some 
great political activity by the la-|of the most reactionary and Me- 
bor movement; the Negro voters|Carthyite elements in the Repub- 
had not yet broken decisively with) Jican Party, who were eager for 
the Republicans; and the pattern|victory. 
of New Deal policies was not yet)’. pa disection: -is away 
clearly stamped in the Democratic from the New Deal philosophy he 
Party. - once professed. His kind of fusion 
While certain Republican Big is with the most reactionary busi- 
Business elements backed La-| ness imterests and with the 1acists 
Guardia at that time, the Demo- and McCarthyites who are trying 
cratie Party was split and not very) to lay the basis for winning the 
responsive to the mass movements} 1956 elections by taking over Chi- 
of the unemployed and to the|eago City Hall. 


deep-going anti-fascist sentiment; gj... [berals and even inde- 


mere _ |pendents who would ordinarily op- . 
After LaGuardia Was elected In pose reactionary candidates, have 
1933 during a period when the been taken in by the Merriam 


* 


‘ 


relationship of politicial forces was|“good government versus the ma- 


quite different from what it is at! chine” appeal. That is why quite . 
y ‘a number of middle class and pre- 


land area, the Jatter strike is in 
its third year. | 

“Unity will bring nothing but 
good for the labor movement,” said 
Coco, “and I look forward to a 
new spirit of militancy which will, 
help organize the large numbers: 
of workers still unorganized.” 

(Next week, organizing oppor- 
tunities in Chicago's trades, ser- 
viees and white-collar fields). 


j 


CHRONICLE EDITOR CHARGES 
TIGERS STILL DISCRIMINATE 


DETROIT.—Charles J. Wart- 
man, executive editor of the: in- 
fluential Negro weekly, the Mich- 


in his recent column, when will the 
Detroit Tigers bring a Negro ball 
player to Briggs Stadium. 
Wartmian comments bitterly 
that the local ‘press plays up the 


news of the Tigers signing a third 
Negro ball player in the last ‘couple 
of years, but never get around : to 


to play in Briggs Stadium in a 


signed to Savannah, Ga. 

“Morton is the third Negro 
signed by the Tigers in the last 
couple. of years. Apparently some- 
body in the front office has 
of the opinion that the only thing’ 
needed was to put a Negro some- 
where in the farm program and 
forget about him. They could then 
point (with pride?) when asked to 
the fact that they had signed. Ne- 
gro players and own a couple at 
present, Wartman writes. | 

Wartman points out that the 
Tigers have no intention of bring- 
ing a Negro ball player into Briggs 
Stadium but instead seek to ap-. 


fessional people. who worked to 
defeat Republican reactionaries in 
1954 are now boosting Merriams 
candidacy. 

_— 

BUT THE MAIN base of a peo-~ 
ple’s coalition, the labor and Negro 
people's movement, sees greater 
possibilities for winning concessions 
through the election of the Demo- 
cratic mayoralty candidate, Rich- 
ard J. Daley. 

The coalition can be extended 
‘in the course of the municipal elee- 
tions by intensive independent po- 
litical activity based on ritieal 
support and vigorous demands for 
a New Deal type of program. 

And it is this kind of activity 
which will lay the base for a genu- 
‘ine fusion movement of the people 
| who are opposed to Big Business 
‘domination. This can defeat the 
aim of reaction on April 5 and 
place the people's movement in a 
re more favorable position to 
win ‘in 1956. 


oO 


vannah. er 
He concludes. “The Tigers, who 
have not brought a single Negro 
player to Briggs Stadium, have an- 
nounced another member to fill 
out their ‘quota.’ They can not be 
‘accussed of not signing Negroes. 
‘They do. They just don't let them 


+ The, latest’ Negro«player signed, 
ycliss | 


Morton has 
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~ Plan Joint Contract Demands 


CHICAGO. — The possi- 
bility loomed this week of or- 
ganic unity of the Harvester 


workers before the 


contract struggle with the 


company comes to a head. There 
were favorable reports from ex- 
ploratory meetings on a merger this 
week between both UE-FE and 
UAW-CIO representatives of the 
Harvester workers. 

An all-day session here last Mon- 
day went into the details of a pos- 
sible merger. There were seven 
representatives of ~each union 
present, including Pat Greathouse, 
UAW regional director, and Milt 
Burns, chairman of the UE Har- 
vester conference board. 

The UE-FE Harvester confer- 
ence board announced after a 
meeting last weekend that they 
“stand ready to unite the workers 
in the Harvester chain.” Their 
statement pointed out that such a 
merger should “take into account 
the things that we have cherished 
and won through struggle.” It 


was proposed that the merger dis- 


cussions cover the matter of wages 
and working conditions, represen- 
tation on the UAW Harvester 
council, and Negro representation 


spring on all levels of the union. 


The UE-FE board ‘referred to 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s attitude of resistance against 
all unions, the general attack on 
labor, unemployment, lack of se- 
curity and the clouds of a possible 
war. The board said it was thus 
acting “in keeping with the de- 
sire for unity” among Harvester 
workers. 

Representatives of the two 
unions had previously met on joint 
demands in Harvester contract ne- 
gotiations this spring. 

Two separate meetings in Chi- 
cago last weekend underscored the 
need for the merger. The UAW- 
CIO held a three region confer- 
ence of close to 1,000 delegates 
who had been elected to the 
union’s convention, to be held in 
Cleveland at the end of this month. 
The parley stressed the resistance 
of the auto and farm equipment 
companies in the contract negotia- 


~ Crack Armour 
Office Jimcrow 


CHICAGO.—An agreement to 
employ Negroes for the first time 
in the company’s general offices 
was wrung from Armour and 
Co. this week by the CIO Unit- 
ed Packinghouse Workers. 


Armour spokesmen said that 
they would immediately _ hire 
Negro office workers among the 
3,500 employed in their general 
offices here. 

The decision to lift the long- 
standing color bar was prompt- 
ed by the filing of a formal com- 
plaint with President Eisenhow- 
ers Committee on Government 
Contracts by the union and 10 
Negro women whose applica- 
tions for stenographic positions 
with the company had been 
turned down. 

Under Presidential Executive 
Order No. 10557, companies 
having government contracts are 
required not to discriminate 
against employes or applicants 
because of race, color, religion 
or national origin. 

* 


OTHER meat packers includ- 
ing Swift, Wilson and Cudahy 
will be pressed to follow the Ar- 
mour lead, union officials said. 


In a letter addressed to UPW 
International Vice - President 
Russell R. Lasley and_ other 
UPWA leaders, Armour person- 
nel division head, Harold E. 
- Brooks, announced. the compan 
had posted the government's of- 
ficial no - discrimination policy 
statement in its general offices, 
plants and branches throughout 
the country. 


The letter declared, “We 
have interviewed Negro appli- 
cants and in the near future will 
employ Negroes in ‘white col- 
lar’ positions.” 

The company pledged not to 
discriminate against the 10 pre- 
viously - rejected applicants for 
having filed the complaint to 
which the union was a party. 

* 


UPWA made the initial move 
in its campaign to open the Ar- 
mour general offices to Negro 
employment in December, 1952. 
A delegation of plant workers 
met unsuccessfully with person- 
nel officials at that time. 

With the advent of Executive 
Order No, 10557 in late 1954, 


“' the union iprepared a test of the - 


new government policy. Both 
white and Negro office workers 
sought work at the Armour of- 
fices during the same period. All 
Negro applicants were turned 
away, while the white applicants 
were hired at once. Filing of a 
documented complaint with 
Washington officials followed. 


Support came from Chicago- 
area Congressmen and commu- 
nity leaders. Acting on the com- 
plaint, spokesmen for the Army 
Quartermaster Corps also press- 
ed the company for compliance. 


Members of the union com- 
mittee guiding the project were: 
Russell R. Lasley, International 
Vice-President; Charles Hayes, 
Director, District 1; Leon Bev- 
erly, President, Local 347; Jo- 
seph Bezenhofer, Chairman, Lo- 
cal 347 Grievance Committee; 
Sam Parks, Director, District 1 
Anti - Discrimination Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Addie Wyatt, Field 
Representative; Miss Catherine 
Brosnan, International Repre- 
sentative. 


tions this spring and outlined a 
program to back up collective bar- 
gaining demands. 

Pat Greathouse, UAW-CIO Re- 
gion 4 director, declared that “In- 
ternational Harvester may prove 
to be the toughest of them all.” 
He also declared that the merger 
with the FE-UE was likely since 
there are “no basic disagreements” 
between the two unions. 

At the same time, the UE-FE 
Harvester conference board, also 
met in Chicago. The board ap- 
pointed a committee to meet with 
the UAW “to explore the possi- 
bilities of unity with them and re- 
port back to our membership.” 
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ORGANIZING HORIZONS 


City's Open-Shops Are 


By CARL HIRSCH — 
CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO’S most notorious 
open-ship is the Reuben H. Don- 
nelly Corporation, printers of the 
city’s classified phone book and 
Life magazine. 


But this is only one of the 
many challenges facing the la- 
bor movement here. For anti- 
union fortresses still exist particu- 
larly in the city’s “soft goods” 
industries such as printing, foods, 
apparel, chemicals. 

Will the developing unity of 
labor set into motion a mighty 
nationwide organizing campaign 
which will unionize the bulk of 
the holdouts? Trade union lead- 
ers here, interviewed by The 
Worker, say that it will definitely 
come about, beginning ‘perhaps 
this year. 


Challenge to Labor 


* 


GEORGE STEWART, presi- 
dent of Local 100 of the AFL 
Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers, said that such a drive is 
needed in order to unionize 30,- 
000 Chicago workers in that in- 
dustry. 

“There are 20,000 workers in 
the big candy factories,” he said, 
“who are working under mis- 
erable conditions for lack of a 
union. - He mentioned non- 
union outfits like Brach’s, which 


employs feur to five thousand 
workers, and Curtiss Candy Com- 
pany, which has seven non- 
union plants in the city. 


Stewart pointed out that there > 


are 6,000 workers in bread bak- 
eries and 4,000 workers in crack- 
er plants still to be organized. 
Among these are the Salerno- 
Megowen Biscuit Company and 
the Pepperidge Farm — bread 
company. 
“We've got a lot of work yet,” 
Stewart told us. 
* 


IN SOME unions, the move 
toward unity has generated a 
feeling among workers that the 
trade union movement is at long- 


goals, we have not yet 
tempo of success. 


As this is written, we 


_proaching the 75 percent maxk in IIli- 
nois. Its clear that we‘will not reach 
the original goal of 1,500 Worker subs 


by next week-end. 
The questions we put 


these: What is to be our outlook for 
finishing this drive? If not next week, 
can we reach our goal in another week 
or ten-days, or two weeks? 


It can be done. In fact, the figures 
rcent of our entire 
in the space of the 
last two weeks. The tempo can be 
speeded up to an even higher level now, 
with the serious effort of all of our 
loyal readers and supporters. | 


show that fully 25 
quota was achiev 


FINISH THE DRIVE! 


shown some upturn. But the grim truth 
is this—we are still a long way from our 


reached the 


are just ap- 


to you are ing: 


This fight for circulation is not a “nar- 
row one. From this drive, we go right 
into the final stages of the crucial city 
election struggle, into the final stage of 
the fight to stop the Broyles Bills. Can 
we afford to weaken those struggles by 
“accepting” a smaller circulation and a 
shrunken influence for our paper? 


This week-end, the coming week, and 
next week-end are critical in this drive. 
We ask every reader to do the follow- 


i—Set aside the time to go out calling 


on any and all prospects. 
2—Call back on all those you might 


have seen before who weren't home, 


out for subs. 


didn’t have the cash, expressed doubts 


of one kind or another. | 
_3—Get other readers you know to go 


This appeal must not fall on deaf 
ears. The paper's life and influence are 
at stake in this important area! 


yan 
This is the third of a series of 

articles on the possibilities for 

an erganizing drive in Chicago, 

growing out of the merger of 

labor. | 


X w 


last coming out of its doldrums. 


“We find that the response to 
our organizing efforts has al- 
ready improved somewhat,” 
noted Sam Sloan of the CIO 
Furniture and Bedding Work- 
ers. “Even the talk of merger 
is having some effect.” 


The bedding manufacturers 
have offered tough resistance to 
organizing efforts here. Four of 
the big mattress plants which 
employ 1,000 workers, Serta, 
Sealy, Englander and Burton- 
Dixie are still non-union. 


Sloan mentioned numerous 
non-union furniture plants, most 
of them employing less than 200 
workers, which depress the wage 
levels throughout the industry. 


* 


OIL, chemical and plastics work- 
ers throughout the Chicago area 
offer an immense field for organiz- 
ation. Many new plastics and syn- 
thetic plants have been establish- 
ed since the great unionizing drives 
of the 30s and no major concert- 
ed effort has ever been made to — 
organize them. 


These are groupings of workers, 
moreover, that have had more than 
their share of disunity, inter-union 
squabbles and raiding, company 
and independent unionism, run- 
away plants, company paternalism. 


Even the more highly unionized 
oil industry still has one-third of 
the refineries unorganized. The CIO 
Oil Workers, however, have: point- 
ed the way toward a great organiz- 
ing drive which “will require the 

unions determination to get 
the job done, backed by a favor- 
able attitude in the nation, bril- 
liant organizing strategy and finan- 
cial resources demanding sacrifice 
by all union members.” | 


* 


AFTER almost 20 years; such a 
new upsurge is considered long 
overdue. The readiness of the 
workers to respond to such a drive 
is seen in the widespread resent- 
ment against the attacks by the 


employers, in the need for str 


er legislative and political actiom, 
in the insistence of the workers on 
improving their economic status. 


Statewide, average wages in the 
leather goods industry, for example, 
is $1.48 an hour. And in the ap- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Streets of the City 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS of a city are the lawns of the poor. 
It is where the children play, the young folk grow to adult- . 
hood and where the adults take their walks in the sun. I 


have. heard that the New York 
City Board of Health has warned 
the Depart- 
ment of Sani- 


tation that it 


can no long- 
er be respon- 
sible for the 
publics 
health unless 
the __ streets 
are cleaned 
: up. Fanny 
Hurst among oo has said that 
the largest city in the 
world is its dirtiest. And our 
Mayor and his associates are 
throwing the dead cats of re- 
crimination at the people. Com- 
missioner Mulrain says we are 
responsible. 
. I deny and I resent it. I have, 
within limits, adhered to the 
idea that cleanliness is next to 
godliness which. may have been 
an adage of Poor Richard's. I 
_ forget now whether it was or not, 
- but I remember that old Ben 
Franklin who drew the lightning 
from the skies did not deem the 
condition of the city’s streets as 
a subject below his attention. 
He figured out a better way of 
collecting trash, vou learn from 
his autobiography, and it is time 
to- invoke old Ben’s spirit from 
the grave. 

I thought of the old demo- 
crat as I watched the men our 
authorities sent out tacking signs 
to the lamp-posts that said you 
and I must pay a fine of $25 in 
case we are caught littering the 
streets. I contend the eames 
of the streets are not our fault, 
and I resent the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune’s current series which 
says I am to blame. 

I love my city and I know 
you do too. I have long felt that 
the Bard put it beautifully in his 
play Corolanus when he said 
the city is the people and the 

people is the city. Our people 
are not dirty, yet it is undeniable 
that our city is. Miss Ferber said 
it is a “scab on the face of our 
country, disgustingly filthy.” 
And she added that no self- 
respecting goat would walk in 
Central Park. She has _some- 
thing there. 

THE MAYOR tries to get off 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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MARCH 20, 1955 
Price 10 Cents 


By ERIK BERT 


HARVEY MATUSOW has torn aside the curtain be- 
hind which the evil conspiracy against democracy has 


o Stop 


WASHINGTON. 


been operating. There has never been anything, in the 


history of our country, 
Matusow s 
There 
been such a conspiracy opesat- 
ing from the Capitol itself. 
Senator James O. Eastland, 


exposure in 
Witness.” 


MclARTHYISM - — 


THE ‘aga FOR AMERICA 


/ f. vs answers to questions 
4S / by frenp ot fo 


PUBLISHERS 


When Sen. McCarthy sent Harvey Matusow a copy of his 


book with a personal inscription. 


one em em es 


like the 
“False 


has never 


Mississippi Dixicrat, and head 
of the Senate subcommittee that 
is trying to gag Matusow and 
his publishers, and to terrorize 
any other repentant informers, 
is authority for the fact that 
245 persons were caught in the 
web of lies that Matusow 
wrought with the help of Mc- 
Carthy, the FBI, and their like. 

Some went to prison, others 


El Paso Judge 
Sentences Matusow 


To Three Years 
EL PASO, Tex. 


HARVEY MATUSOW_ was 
senenced to three years in prison 
for “contempt of court” by Fed- 
eral Judge R. E. Thomason. The 
sentence was levied as a penalty 
for Matusow’s affidavit and tes- 
timony in the hearing two weeks 
ago on behalf of Clinton Jenck's 
appeal for a new trial. During 
this hearing Matusow stated 
that the testimony he had given 
a year before, and on which 
Jencks was convicted, was false. 
The judge set Matusow's bail at 
$10,000. Mausow said he would 

le an appeal immediately and 


post the bond himself. 
Xv oe 


lost their jobs, others were 
forced to leave the communities 
in which they had been living. 


HERE, in “False Witness,” 
the operations of this conspiracy 
are revealed in detail by one 
who became a key operator in 
the enterprise. 

Frameups are not new in our 
country. Nor are exposes of 
such frameups through confes- 
sions. There was Harry Orchard 
in the Haywood-Moyer-Petti- 
bone case of the Western Feder- 


—<! 


Threaten Jail 
To Hush Truth 
About Fallouts 


Spring Fund Drive Opens 


IT’S A SIGN of the kind of paper we 
are that we live, not by the money of Big 
Business advertisers, but by the heroic ac- 
tivity and devotion of our readers. Right 


now, our readers are in the thick of an in- 
tensive drive to jack up circulation. ‘The heroic 
efforts of recent weeks have brought us to about 
8,000 Worker subs and about 1,600 Daily Worker 
subs. This means about three-quarters of our 
Worker sub target and two-thirds for the Daily 
Worker. 

Some afeas — like Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland-D.C.—have reached their Worker tar- 
gets, and are shooting for quick completion of the 
D.W. goal. Others are about to reach their tar- 
gets. Still others are determined to reach them 
in the next week or two. None will stop cam- 
paigning until the goals have been reached, and 

eyond this they will continue steadily to build 


circulation, 
* 


MEANWHILE, our budget schedule — and 
even more important, our serious financial need— 
makes it essential for us to open up today the 


next phase in our battle for life, the annual spring ye 


fand campaign. * 


raise and contribute $100,000. Wi 


to you to 
your aid, 
and that of the various organizations supporting 
our paper, we hope, and need, to raise this $100,- 


For this drive, we are appealin 


000 by June 1. 


Part of it is badly needed now, and we're 
— on you to get off to a quick start. We 
as 

® That you send at once five or ten dollars 
(or more if you can). 

© If you cannot do so at one time, = $1 or 
$2 a week for as long as the campaign lasts. 

® That you collect from friends, shopmates, 
neighbors, hile - readers, and organize house 
parties. 

° Above all, that you keep plug ing to com- 
plete the circulation campaign to expand 
The Worker and Daily Worker readership 
throughout the year. 


WE HAVE WEATHERED many a financial 
crisis, especially in the past few years. But don't 


take our existence for gran 
Let’s get on with successful completion of our 
circulation effort, and start money rolling in the 


Spring Fund ‘Campaign! 
eee Publishers and Editors, 


Book Publication 


D of J Frameup 
System Rocked 


ation of Miners, half a century | 
ago; and Frank Oxnam, in the 
Tom Mooney frameup, a genera- 
tion ago. 

But here, in the Matusow op- 
erations, hundreds were victim- 
ized, not just individuals. 


Matusow tells the story of his 
infamy from the dav in Febru- 
ary, 1950 when he dialed REc- 
tor 2-3500, the FBI's number 
in New York City, and said: 
‘My names Harvey Matusow, 
M-a-t-u-s-o-w. And Im a Com- 
munist. Id like to talk to some- 
body.” 

IT WiLL; DO NO HARM, I 
think, to disclose the private es- 
timate of one of the publishers 
about “False Witness.” Albert 
E. Kahn, of Cameron and Kahn, 
in talking to a reporter some 
weeks ago, seemed a little mif- 
fed when it was Suggested that 
the Matusow book should have 
a pretty good sale. 

“Good? Pretty good? Great 
God, man! This is going to heve 
the best sale any book has had 
in this country in decades.” 

These are not Kahn’s exact 
words, but they express, I think 
his sentiments. 

I have since read the book. 
Im as enthusiastic as Kahn is. 

¥* ; 

THERE ARE TWO .- limita-- 
tions on who should get this 
book. Thev are literacy and de- 
cency. 

The other dav here in Wash- 
ington, Senator Eastland and his 
committee counsel, Julian Sour- 
wine, were hammering at Kahn 
in a committee hearing. They 
really covered the waterfront, in 
a brainless and futile fishing ex- 
pedition. 

And_ thev 
HOW MANY 


wanted: to know— 
COPIES OF 
MATUSOWS BOOK DID 
THE MINE - MILL UNION 
PAY FOR IN ADVANCE? 

Kahn told them. Three thou- 
sand, or five thousand, somes 
where around there. 

Eastland and Sourwine 
thought the Mine-Mill order was 
quite a lot—and so did I, when 
Kahn testified. 

* 

BUT NOW I know that from 
border to border, across the vast 
area''-that Mine-Mill | covers, 
there's not a preacher, priest or 

rabbi; not an editor or high 
school principal or filling station 
operator; not an ore miner, or 
railroad worker, or oil worker, 
or bus driver; not a farmer or 
sheep herder or rancher; not a 
youth, boy or girl, in school or 
working; not a school teacher or 
waitress or woman packing 
house: worker; not a truck driver 
or beautician; not a decent man 
or woman, who loves this coun- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Companies Open Barrage 
At UAW as Pact Talks Start 


By WILLIAM- ALLAN 
THE. AUTO companies were heaving blows at the 
otiations got under way last week with Ford and General 


DETROIT. 


auto workers as contract ne- 
Métors. The reasons are: Af- 


ected by this set of negotiations are the immediate economic status and working con- 


," 


ditions of half a million men and, 
women in Ford and GM _ plants 


across the nation. What comes out 
of this struggle will effect also|in the United States is effected 
the one million additional members! by the outcome of the contract talks 
of UAW-CIO, who are also mov-| between the UAW-CIO and the 


White Auto Leader 
Urges Negro for V. P. 


ing into negotiations in hundreds 
of plants in the 48 states. | 
One out of every seven persons. 


auto barons. 
A pre-negotiation battle has been 


going on ever since the 55 model 


rolled off the line last fall. The 
‘most important set of demands 
since the days of the sitdown | 
strikes have been ironed out in’ 


scores of. meetings of the union. 


| @rs. 


from top to bottom. The economic 
package is estimated between 45 
and 50 cents. The contract is for 
two years, not five and many pro- 


* 
IF THE UAW 


DEARBORN. 

A WHITE UAW leader, George Pluhar, president of the 
Steering Gear and Machine plant at Ford Rouge writes in| 
the March 12 issue of Ford Facts, union newspaper that he' 
thinks its a scandal] that the In-| 


ternational executive board of the engage Marian Anderson to sing 


(FEPC) against discrimination gets 


is proposed then jimcrow will get 
one of its most serious setbacks it 


ever got. 
Speedup curbs, one of the big 


THE WEEK IW 


MERGER between various 
unions continue to roll on in 
wake of AFL-CIO pact. Reports 
from Chicago indicated arrange- 
ments had been completed for 
merger of Farm Equipment di- 
vision of independent United 


| Electrical Workers with CIO 


United Auto Workers. Both 
unions had met earlier on joint 
demands in International Har- 


company sections face elimination. | 


vester negotiations. . . . From 
Miami Beach, Fla., it was an- 
nounced that CIO Utility Work- 
ers was studying merger possi- 
bility with AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
. . . And in New York, it 
was announced that independent 
| Department Store Local 1-S 
(Macy's) has agreed to go into 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and De- 


model clause | 


| 
written into the 1955 contract as 


| * 


partment Store Employes Union, 
thus bringing most of city’s de- 
partment stores into one union. 
Sam _ Kovenetsky, 
president, will become an execu- 
tive vice-president of RWDSU, 


under agreement. 


ANTI-TRUST gimmick will 


LABOR AFF 


Macy local— 


AIRS 


e Merger Movement Spreads 
° Anti-Labor Repert Readied 


will be demanded by IUE-CIO 
to offset effects of automation 
in radio, television and electron- 
ics industry. Union made an- 
nouncement following three-day 
industrial conference board 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
* 


FIFTY PERCENT jump in 
Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation claims over a year ago 
revealed serious job slump in 
state. State report also revealed 
that numbers who have exhaust- 
ed unemployment benefits is 20 
percent higher than a year ago. 

* 


UNION-BUSTING _ violence 
was charged by three ILGWU 
organizers in complaint filed 
with Justice Department. It 
charged that the three organiz- 
ers—John Kissack, Robert Hewe 
and Miss Pat Eames—were forci- 
bly ejected from their hotel 
rooms in Haleyville, Ala., and 
driven out of town. They were 
there to organize Winston Manu- 
facturing Co., a lingerie plant 
employing about 500 workers. 


CIO Auto Workers hasn't a single for the first time this year? Didn't’ 3..ands from the plant level can’t! 
Negro brother on it. leven the conservative U. S. Su-}. brushed aside. Twenty-five per-| 

Pluhar states that at the March preme Court come out with an cent increase in pensions, company, 
27 “emgage coe Kage coe ag decision against segrega- yaid insurance and health benefits, | 
4 a cont at a8 a made ont ‘more personal and fatigue time, | 
o the new united labor movement; “This powerful movement ‘for improved seniority all are demands. 


by electing a Negro auto worker! 
| . equal rights for the Negro people the workers want now. | 
to be a vice-president of the UAW- | All of these demands go along; 


be used to attack labor in a still- 
secret report 
changes in_ anti-trust law. 
Changes have been prepared by 
60-member committee appointed 
two years ago by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. Report is sched- 
uled to be made public March 


recommending - 


x 

REVERSAL of order barring 
CIO Packinghouse’ envelopes 
from Sioux City, Ia., Post Office 
was indicated. Postmaster had 
sought to clamp dewn because 
union envelopes bore _ slogan: 
Iowa, Scab Law State. This was 
part of union's campaign against 
a state law restricting union se- 


CIO. He points out that the top 's supported not only by the wer the guaranteed annual wage 
UAW leadership is coming into lions of Negro people, but by mil- | shot would see employers partially 
the convention with a proposal] for lions of white people as well who make up in payments the differ- 
two new vice-presidents to be se- alize tl j t have d ) be th ' ] ant 
ne a. eee eee mere Semor cece Swern ee ee 

| racy for some people and deny it to insurance payments an idle work-| 


31. 
GUARANTEED annual wage 


$20 Tax Cut Shifts to House 


curity. 


three and one of them be a Negro? 
The top UAW leadership, it is 
known, are supporting Norman 


Matthews and Leonard ‘Woodcock. 


others. If that goes on very long 
we all lose what democracy we 
have. 


| “The UAW pioneered in the fight 


er gets and what the average week-| 
ly wage; 40 hours call-in pay; 11.6 
cents an hour wage increase; time 


WASHINGTON 


Since the bill as passed: by the 


The fight for a tax cut for low! House contains the $20 per per- 
and a half for Saturday work,’ jncome families will be resumed in|son cut and the bill as passed by 


‘Senate does not. the two versions 


double time for Sunday and triple the House during the coming week 
for holidays. ‘after the Senate by a vote of 50 
| * 'to 44 defeated all proposals for 


both white, for the two new posts. | . 
There are at present two other {= 7 qual — rs  Nepe 
vice-presidents, Richard T. Gosser. ne, his sia 
and Jack Livingston ik. oe, oe Rational : ; th cP amen ss 
ed by the UAW administration proportions, will we, in the UAW, THE PROPAGANDA by the reducing individual income taxes 
de Tink ol fo TART view step out of our position of leader- companies against the union $ de-|. Six Democrats from the South 
presidents would. be. white. ship and bury our mighty voice? mands, revealed in fake charges joined 45~ Republicans to uphold 
| The Local 600 executive board,that “GAW is Socialism ; that the Eisenhower “sock the r 
P at a recent meeting voted to recom- “GAW will drive small business } tax program. One Republican, Sen. 


must be reconciled in a confer- 
ence of representatives: of both 
chambers. If the House stands firm 
‘on its position that the . people 
‘need and deserve a tax cut, it is 
the Senate which will be forced 
to retreat. To prevent that eutcome 
I'he Eisenhower Administration 


-PLUHAR cites the example of mend to its delegates to the UAW into bankruptcy”; that someone William Langer (R-ND) voted with 
his own local, Ford No. 600, the convention that they support any who doesn't want to work can'the Democrats. The six Democrats 


largest in the UAW to show how qualified Negro who runs for top draw the same weekly wage as well were Byrd 


and Robertson. of 


democracy is working there. He office. This action was backed up as those who work, ad nauseum.! Virginia, Ellender of Louisiana, 


Says: 
“We in bocal 600 know that the cil of the local. 


by the 200-member general coun- 


Rarely after one wades through 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Comm of Georgia and Holland of 


‘Florida. 


and the big business lobby are 
putting tremendous pressure on 
Congressmen to compel them to 
reverse their vote of three weeks 


reasons we have Negro and white 


“ered — participating in. ia 3 | | * * | | 
genres a ct Mass AFL Building Trades Lobby Left Its 


ning of our Jocal’s organization. In. 
Local 600 no one would dream of By ROB F. HALL 
proposing any slate for any offices’ WASHINGTON 


_ without giving our Negro brothers | 
TELL a building trades 


their just due, to have their quali- 
fied candidates on the slate equally worker that the construction 
industry is a major bulwark 


with our white brothers. 
of the Eisenhower prosperity 


“If this principle is right in Local 
600 and hundreds of other locals 

and he'll give you a short an- 
swer. For in his industry unemploy- 


in the UAW, why isn’t it right for 
the International executive board?” 

He then points out that some 
union members Jook at the ques-. 
tion from the viewpoint ghat one 
cage Shyer eb Phe: | in contract construction. In Febru- 


. hs * | ary 
writes in Ford Facts,, “the Prin- 9 560,000, a decline of 590,000. 


since last summer. In August 


ment has been steadily growing, 


1954, 2,850,000 workers had jobs 
the number had dropped to! 


activity are being. undernfined, 


‘with the 40-hour. week largely! 


‘ignored. Many construction work- 
ers labor 60 or more hours a week 
‘at straight time. Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays are worked on 


these jobs with no overtime pay. — 


| Under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
the open-shop laws which have 
‘been adopted in 18 states under 
‘Section 14-B of T-H, the unions 
are more and more hamstrung in 
their efforts to preserve their 


ciples of democracy are above fac- oh ee 
tions. I think it is a scandal that | th : ae? pte oem ci 
our top board hasn't a single Negro ts. For between J: 
brother on it, and I don’t care’ 2° *% “co gre 
whether we elect a right wing, left 
wing, or no wing candidate. 

“If we get down to brass tacks 
and recognize that our Negro 
brothers have a full right to repre- 
sentation on the _ International’ f 
executive board, then we .will have... 
made a big step forward for democ- 
racy in our union and in the Amer- 


tion jobs was 89,000 as compared 
with February a year ago, there. 
were 87,000 less building trades 
workers employed. | 
The outlook, it appears, is for) 
rther unemployment if the rela- 
:tively smaller number of applica- 
-tions for building permits noted in 
‘November and January should 


February, the decline in construc-' 


.scales and working conditions. 
FOR MORE than a year build- 


ing trades locals and councils in 
562 citiés have reverberated with 
the grievances of the construction 
workers. Feeling that their separ- 
ate efforts have been unavailing, 
‘city and state councils joined to- 


‘gether for regional conferences in 
‘Chicago, Detroit and Indianapolis, 
‘and kept up a drum fire at their 
international leadership for action 


‘at the Washington level. 


In response to these demands 
president Richard Gray of the AFL 


AFL president George Meany call- 
ed a comerence in Washington 
March 7-10 to put pressure on 


it was learned, expected some 400 
delegates. Instead -more_ than 
1,400 building trades’ workers 
swarmed into the city, the largest 
mass lobbying action undertaken 


by any labor organization in at 
least 15 years. 

The mood of, the conference, ac- 
cording to delegates was one of ex- 
treme militance. 


building trades department and 


Mark 


union shop rehire contraets, and 


change the 30-day union seeurity 


provision to seven days in building 
trades contracts. 

2.-Amend the Davis-Bacon Jaw 
to extend the requirement for -pre- 
vailing wages to cover all construc- 
tion projects involving any federal 
assistance, This would expand cov- 
erage from about $4.5 billion of 
new construction to $9.2 billion of 
federally assisted work, such as 
roads, FHA-insured loans for single 
family houses, VA-guaranteed home 
loan programs, rural electrification 
programs and others. 

x 


SEN. JAMES E. MURRAY (D- 


Congress for remedial! action. Gray, Mont) and Rep. John Fogarty (D- 


RI), introduced the bills, and ac- 
cording to a report of the dele- 
gates, an “overwhelming majority 
of Congressmen contacted pledged 
support to the measures. 

A roadblock has developed, how- 
ever, in the opposition of Rep. 
Graham Barden (D-NC) chairman 
of the House labor committee. Bar- 
den’s determination to keep these 
measures off the floor means that 


ican labor movement.” | 
* 


IF THE convention fails to carry 
out. this: act that would narrow 


democracy in the union, Pluhar 


said: 


Delegates made it clear they 
wanted results. And the temper of 
the speeches made by officials on sure, in order to have Barden out- 


the rostrum. reflected this mood. Voted” in _his own committee, as 
i +: | well as on the floor. 


| Barden’s role simply confirms 
THE OBJECTIVE which the one of the major points made at 


building trades’ workers set for the conference of building trades 
themselves was to secure passage workers—that labor to win anything 


: : ‘no pills: Must enter the field of political ac- 
| adheres es = . to with ali its energies, building 


| i: its own indépendent organs, and 
which would ‘répeal Section 14-B fighting together with all its allies 


AP + thus outlawing. the states “right-/to win pro-labor legislation now 
|to-work” wares: revise the sec-. and_to- elect .pro-labor candidates. 


ondary boycott provisions, permit at thecnexg-eleewion, «!«/¢ + «< tet 
2 « woos 4 143F RAE Fig Chea the: fC tgevbis sit eb) “Sukie ae tele 


‘continue at this level during the 


‘coming months. | 
* 


THE PROBLEM of the build- 
ing trades workers, however, is not 
” 3 confined to employment. Workers 
Our union is in. danger of slip- N din 


on 26 up-|on the job are finding that union 
ping behind in Hs forward looking wage scales are increasingly vio- 
licies for which 


nown .in the past it has “been Jated. Scab contractors hire non- 
pe vs Sm Ms union workers, recruiting them 
Didn't the united votes of Ne- g 


‘mainly in those ‘states which have 
gro wand white workers elect “right-to-work” laws and transport} 
Charles Diggs, a Negro, to Con- them by the thousands to their big 
—_ the oT time from Michi! construction jobs: ? bd 
gan last yearP ss | Wages: and working conditions} - 

Didnt the ‘Metropolitan @pera,es blished! theough»years ofitiniom’ i). © 


PERG el BRON F COGN wen PODS i re OGatdais SPAS Sires 


the union must. step up their pres- 


MICHIGAN 


Ganley 


ganda ig a hegerwe | UAW 

a war against 

economic and contract demands 
hot and heavy im the 

final weeks before April 11 

when collective bargaining is 

expected to start. 

The full employers’ blast is 
concentrated against the guar- 
anteed annual wage (GAW) de- 
mand, even though the other 
UAW demands for increases in 
wages and fringe benefits, for 
contract curbs on speedup, etc., 
would cost the companies more 
than GAW does. 


Chrysler, through unnamed 

esmen, has been ranting 
t GAW would bust them. 
The GM and Ford slaps at 
.. GAW have taken another form. 
They brag about their “great 
planning” that has already re- 
sulted in more “stable employ- 
ment” and “security” for the 
workers through higher wages, 
pensions, health insurance and 
company paid-for employment 
compensation. 

The auto moguls’ propaganda 
is consistent with a showdown 
fight against the UAW de- 
mands. As far as GM and Ford 
are concerned their propaganda 
would also be consistent with an 
insignificant gesture offer on 
GAW in a long-term contract 
and at the expense of the other 
UAW demands and some past 
gains. Either move would be in 
accord with their maximum 
profit objective. 

The only way to defeat either 
alternative is to place’ the 
UAW on a complete war foot- 
ing, prepared to strike if neces- 
sary, at a time most suitable for 
the workers. 


THE FORD MOTOR Com- 
pany in the “Rouge News” last 


S 


Auto Moguls War 
On UAW Demands 


week conjured up a picture of 
great s for its employes 
since ] when Hefiry Ford II 
and Emest R. Breech became 
the company’s “great planners.” 
The true facts, as indicated by 
UAW Ford Local 600 president 
Carl Stellato, are that the Ford 
‘workers made gains in 1941 
when they decisively defeated 
the company in astrike which 
neither Henry the Second nor 
Breech planned. 


But the Ford companys own 
figures show that the workers 
gains were very limited and that 
all the UAW economic and con- 
tract demands are urgently need- 
ed if the autoworkers are to even 
enjoy a modest standard of 
living. 

Ford says that the workers 
“average annual earnings have 
risen to nearly $5,000. That the 
old averaging stunt doesnt 
mean much is seen in the com- 
pany s own average hourly rate 
figures. 

The Ford toolmaker is said 
to average $2.60% an hour, a 
major assembler $2.00% and a 
sweeper $1.8042. If they worked 
a full year (and very few do) 
with 2080 straight-time hours, 
the toolmaker would = earn 
$5,418.40, the major assembler 
$4,170.40 and the sweeper 
$3,755.40. The bulk of the 
Ford workers are closer to the 
assembly-sweeper status than 
the toolmaker status. Therefore, 
the company’s own figures show 
the bulk of Ford workers get- 
ting less than $5,000 a year. 

It's very impressive to record 
that Ford ti ers hourly wages 
went. up by 85% cents since 
1946. But Ford says nary a 
word about the fact that in- 
creased living costs, inchiding 
higher taxes, has almost wiped 
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out. this entire raise. Money 
wages is important, but real 
wages—what the. money wages 
can buy—is the decisive thing for 
the auto worker's family. 

52 * 


IF THE FORD W2>RKERS’ | 
| the 


wage is compared with a real 
living cost index such as the 
Heller “modest budget” for a 
worker's family of four, it will 
show an actual decline in the 
real wages of the Ford workers. 
In 1953 the Heller Budget 
called for a weekly wage of 
$103.94. Assuming the budget 
hasn't risen since then, the 
claimed current $95 average 
Ford weekly pay is $8.94 short 
of the Heller Budget. On a full 
years work the Ford assembler 
would earn $1,234.48 less than 
the Heller Budget and the Ford 
a would earn $1,649.48 
ess. 

When the Ford Motor Com- 
pany says: “We have reduced 
costs’ and “We are in our best 
competitive position in 20 years,” 
they unwittingly admit that the 
speedup has increased under the 
five-year contract despite the 
many efforts of the unions to 
halt it. Under this contract Ford 
has five years of juicy profits at 
the workers’ expense. In 1954 
they had a surplus of $200 mil- 
lion, a tax cut of $40 million 
and a tax-free $500 million in 
their Ford Foundation. 

Even on money-wage increases 
the Ford workers didnt do as 
well under the five-year pact 
as they did under the previous 
short-term postwar contracts. In 
1946, 1947 and 1948 the Ford 
workers got a total hourly raise 
of 4242 cents, or about 16 cents 
a year. Since 1950, under the 
five-year pact they got a total 
hourly raise of 46 cents, or about 
9 cents a year. 

The only “security” that Ford 
and Breech will voluntarily hand 
out is security for their maxinaum 
profit grab. If the Ford workers 
want security they Il have to put 
their union on a war footing and 


fight for it. 


Ford Workers Ask City, State Aid If Strike Occurs 


DEARBORN.—UAW-CIO rep- 
resentatives of 55,000 Ford 
workers have sent a resolution 
to the city councils of Detroit 
and surrounding towns, to Gev- 
ernor Williams and the legis- 
lature asking that in event of 
a strike on-the 1955 contract de- 
mands aid be given the striking 
workers. 7 

The Ford Local 600 resolu- 
tion states in part ... “The 
Mayor and Common Council 
‘Should arise to their respon- 


sibilities in respect to providing 


all necessary welfare support 
and assistance to needy workers 


who will be on strike and fur- 
ther should direct all the health 
and welfare agencies within the 
respective communities to give 
all available aid and assistance 


to Ford workers during the pe- 
riod of strike activity ... sur- 
plus foods in amounts necessary 
should be supplied.” 

The resolution also called for 


a moratorium on all debts, to 
stop foreclosures and evictions 
in respect to homes of Ford 
workers this also to include gar-— 
nishments and other such legal 
actions involved in the collect:on 
of debts. 

A Ford unionist told The 
Worker that the weapen ef hun- 
ger and economic pressure has 
to be taken out of the hands of 
the employer as much as pos- 
sible in this period if the strike 
breaks out. 


Michigan Sending 5@ to Lobby 


McNamara, Dingell for McCarran Repeal 


LANSING, Mich.— The Mich-, 


- igan State Senate has a resolution 
before it calling for prompt action 
by the U. S. Congress to com- 
pletely rewrite the racist Walter- 
McCarran Act. 

Introduced by Sen. Charles 
Blondy (Dem), Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 24 states that; “this 
law harasses aliens now in our 
country and makes such aliens 
and naturalized citizens exercise 
_ basic freedom of press only at 
the risk of subjecting themselves 
to loss of citizenship and deporta- 
—.. 

Meanwhile organizations mobi- 
lizing to support repeal of the 
Walter McCarran Act heard _ this 


Soviet Find. Coins | 


Of ‘Golden Horde’ 
~ -LONDON, March 13.—Moscow 
Radio today reported the discovery 
in the Tatar autonomous republic 
of a buried jar containing gold 
and silver coins struck seven cen- 
turies ago. 

The broadcast oni 20,000 gold 


: -“ silver coins were in an earthen-} 


jar found by a peasant in the 
llage 0 pl Malye “Atryasy. Mest of 
been minted in the name 
of 20 khans of the “Golden Horde.” 
The. -oldest coin. was said to be 
dated: 1610, bhetaciet.: 


>... 


last week that Michigan's U. S. 
Senator, Pat V. McNamara and 
Congressman John Dingell, both 
Democrats are among the twenty-; 
one sponsors of the new Lehman- 
Celler bill which would repeal and 
replace the Walter McCarran law 
which they termed, “discrimina- 
tory, oppressive and ruthless.” 

* Meanwhile some example of 
how the people feel about getting 
into the repeal movement is seen 
by : a report of a recent meeting of 


the Pisgie Lodge of Bnai Brith 
here. 


At a recent membership meet-| 


ing members criticized the Jewish 
Council for is inactivity in the 
McCarran repeal movement. The 
criticism came after a_ leading 
member reported on the mass. up- 
surge of people and organizations 
for the Lehman-Celler bill. 

It was unanimously decided that 


‘the B'nai Brith delegates to the 


Jewish Community Council be em- 
powered to request the Jewish 


CLEANING - eo PRESSING 
REPAIRING - — 


PHIL RAYMOND 


Call 


scriptions for the Michigan edi- 


Community Council to begin an 
‘extensive campaign to support the 
Lehman-Celler bill: 


+ tion to Wm. Allan, editor; 2419 
W. -Grand - River, . Detroit, | A 


hae ; eons! 
<p: 10H v wadethi Hey qu 


| Phode! WO *4.0015; 5) ribYs 
Ys pe 
ot, 


at 2 


Berenson Bookstore 


The most sensational 


book of the decade! 


False Witness 
By Harvey Matusow 


Get your order in today to be” 
‘sure of your copy — 
Popular - edition $1.25, Cloth $2.50 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


2419 Grand River, Rm, vi 


WO 49015 
Boke 


‘th. Remi be. 


Pitre 


( 
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ITOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIMER 


CAUCUS. At a recent caucus of Walter Reuther followers at 
Dairy Worker Hall, March 3, in preparation for the coming 
March 27, UA‘ convention, it’s reported that some Negre mem- 
bers asked pointedly when the caucus was going to come out for 
electing a Negro UAW member to a top post in UAW. The ques- 
tion came following the caucus passing a motion to support the 
present four top officers fer re-election, namely Reuther, Emil 
Mazev, Richard Gesser, Jack Livingstone. Semeone then made a 
motion to hack the proposal for two new_vice presidents whom 
solidarity House says should be Norm Matthews and Leonard 
Woodcock. Se. on the motion to back two new veeps a Negro 
UAWer asked when a Negro was going to be proposed fer support 
to a top office. 


The pipeline says that Roy Reuther supported the idea ef a 
Negro heing backed for a top post. Finally Harry Southwell, pres- 
ident of Local 174 is reported to have proposed backing for five 
vice presidents, but that got killed. . Southwell is a bellwether many 
times for the Reuther caucus and always heads up the Constitution 
Committee where such a proposal could emerge from. 

* 


VICE PRESIDENT. Repcerts say that West Side Regional 
Director Joe McCusker is being talked about for one of the projected 
two new vice president One prominent tool and die leader 
in Ford Local 600 thinks that Joe would fill the bill and that Carl 
Stellato, preskjeut or Local 600 would be a natural to step inte 
Joe’s shoes as Regional Director, thus leaving a spot open for the 
Loca! 600 presidency. The argument is that Chrysler department 
has Matthews, GM departinent has Livingstone, but Ford doesn't 


have a vite president. 
* 


VICE PRESIDENT. Nat Turner, UAW Buick worker, delegate 
to the convention and Negro shop leader is being talked of fer 
vice president at Cleveland. If the pending National caucus ef 
Negro delegates backed this shop worker and threw the power of 
their campaiging onto the convention floor, uniting with white 
delegates the jimcrow setup in UAW leadership would start to go. 


The Oldtimcr can’t help but comment on the fact that Negre 
workers of all poiltica: persuasions are actively campaigning te end 
}imcrow in the UAW top leadership, BUT WHITE SUPPORT TO 


, THIS EXTENSION OF DEMOCRACY IS SORELY LAGGING. 


* 
DELEGATES. There will be 3,100 delegates at the conven- 
tion, the greatest number at any. time in the UAW'ss history. They 
will represent over 1,500,000 members from approximately 900 local 


wnions in U. S. and Canada. 
* 


RESOLUTIONS. Some of the resolutions coming on the 
tloor of the convention will be, foreign policy (possibility of a big 
Wlebate on recogniticn of China, with some big convention names 


- participating) 30 for 40 will be a hot one. Walter McCarran will 


see delegates possibly relating how this racist law is hitting into 
their members. FEPC, paced by a report of William Oliver, UAW 
Fair Practice- Directar, this will show number of places FEPC 
ordinances have heen passed and the new feature of placing the 
model clause into the 1955 demands, A resolution against wagecuts 
1s going to see sme far flying. 

The resolution on automation shrould open the floor for debate 
on the thousands uf jobs being eliminated and the permanent army 
of unemployed being established (Michigan 147,000, March 12). 

Rumor has it thut Cliff Rock, Buick local union president came 
fo the Reuthe: cunveution policy committee to ask for support te a 
resolution bamming Communists or those using the Fifth Amend- 
ment hefore Congressional Committees. The committee reportedly 
sent him packing. They may have ideas of their own, but Rock's 
axe is not the issue, when you face the battle of your life te win 
the 1955 demand and need a united convention and union to do so. 

¥ 

MEELING. The first meeting of the conventions resolutions 
comniittee was held in UAW president: Walter Reuther's office at 
Solidarity House, Sunday, March 13. On the committee are 
Horace Sheffield, Ford Local 600 and Paul Sfvers, president Loeal 
301, plus a additional eight others. — 

* 

COMEBACK. Watch for Rudy Pale, former president of 
UAW Local 235 make a comeback for his old job. He reeently 
topped the poll for delegates to the convention, with the present 


presidert rumning seventh. 
* 


BOHN ALUMINUM. Local 208, UAW-CIO has gone on 
record ta support a Negro for top office at the coming convention. 
They are one of the few locals in the nation who have a Negre. 
president. His name is John Reynolds. 


‘If There Were More Things Like 
This, There Would Be No Wars’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, ‘Mich. — A\try to find fault.” 


farmer E. W. Ruehs from Cale- 
donia, states that he is very inter- 


-|ested in the possibility of a visit 


to Russia. Discussing exchange 
programs between countries he 
told. newsmen: 

“If there were more thine like 
this there would be no wars. Of 


| 


course youd want a missionary 
type rather than a man who will 


He was recently awarded a com- 
mendation for- distinguished serv- 


ice to agriculture by the Michigan 
State College. 

Symout Hesche, president of 
the Kent County Farm Bureau said 
his organization would welcome a 
chance to show Russians, methods 
of farming in Kent County. 


a 


——_ 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices. 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First. Branch: 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


2934 YEMANS.._ 
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's ‘Strike Fund’ 


1000 cars a day more than they {The entire industry follows GM"s 

are selling, over the first 20 days ‘so i as it prepares for what the 

of February. auto workers now term “The Big 
The paper says that a record of | One,” 

82,492 Chevrolets were sold in the} Some light on what is hap- 

first 20 days of February as an pening to dealers who are being 


example while in the same period ¥ 
110,000 were produced. Allowing loaded. down with part of this tre- 
mendous output of cars is seen by | 


5,000 for export, that leaves a sur- 

plus of over 22,500 cars to go into}a Business Week, (Feb. 19) story 

the stock pile in that 20-day period. | titled, “Auto Dealers in Jam.” It 
_— dealers as saying that 


It’s estimated by informed 
sources that 600,000 new cars at “4 — production threatens to 
present are unsold of the 1955|ba rupt them.” In the struggle 
vintage. The used car amount is}to remove the terrific number of 
‘cars coming off the assembly 


well over one million. 
cars. There is every sign that this|lines; the dealers have been 
forced to cut profit margins to as 


The UAW-GM newspaper makes | “strike fund” ot the corporations 
low as $50 a car, and to grant 


the point to illustrate its charge of | will continue to grow by leaps and 
a “strike-fund” by telling how bounds as workers are pushed by|higher and higher allowances on 


Chevrolet produced upward of!more and-more speedup methods. trade-ins. 


NEGOTIATE AT PLANT AND UAW Warns 
NATIONAL LEVEL IN FORD-GM Dodge 


DETROIT. — Simultaneous col-|failed. The new procedure tends) }F{AMTRACK, Mich. The 
lective bargaining for UAW-GM|to prevent this happening _again. UAW-CIO Local 3 newspaper 
Local agreements and ory ak see =| “Dodge Main soe a in - 
wide master contract is planned Dy. March 12 issue that “for eac 
the -International UAW-GM De- 1955 UAW Demands | promise not to speed up production 
partment according to a letter sent: Guaranteed Annual Wage’ fj) a hundred bosses demanded more 
40 Hours Call in Pay 


to GM locals here last week. The’ work on the production line.” 
11.6¢ an Hr. Wage Hike They further charged that on 
Model FEPC Clause 


UAW Ford Department decided 
on the same procedure for nego- March 2, 1955 the bosses on the 
tiations with the Ford Motor Co. 25% Increase in Pensions Motor Line -removed a number 
UAW-GM local unions were ask-. Emplover Pdi Health- of employees from the line and told 
ed by the International to send all St ER the rest of the workers to do the 
their proposals for changes in local) Ph, ee work. The union issued a stern 
‘union agreements to the union s| >: Cea warning that unless management 
International office. | 1% tor Susinies halts these attacks on the condi- 
Double hee imide tions of the workers the procedure 
Triple for Holidays 


6 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. —Some of the UAW 
newspapers are charging that the 
tremendous production output is a 
result of planning for a stockpile 
as part of General Motors guerilla 
warfare against the union in the 
coming contract negotiations. This 
accumulation of a stockpile is 
characterized by one UAW news- 
paper, “The Forgeman” as a form 
of a compnay “strike fund.” 

A leading Ford unionist told 
The Worker that he had informa- 
tion the company had bought a 
ten acre field in Wayne for storing 
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EXTRA! 


A special issue of the Michigan, tion highlights in Bm by George: 
Worker will be out Friday, March/ Morris and Billy Allan. 
ym the do eT oe, We urge all areas, clubs, in- 
cial stories w! in it by FB°! dividuals to take Daily Workers 
poem, Sener ‘Terry, Not Conley, and sell them to the auto workers 


Billy Allan, plus Michigan's two 
pages filled with pre-convention| who will be faced with only one 
other source of “news”, the De- 


material. 

The Circulation Committee! troit Times, News, Free Press with 
urges all areas, press clubs, read-|their pro-company slants. The 
ers who have bundles and routes! Daily Worker and Michigan Work- 
to try to increase their order and|er will carry the objective story 
let the circulation committee know) of the 15th Constitutional conven-, 
by Tuesday, March 22. tion of the UAW-CIO. HELP US 

During the entire week of the, TO GET THAT STORY TO THE 

AUTO WORKERS, THEIR 


convention Sunday, March 27 to 
Friday, April 1, the Daily nse FRIENDS AND THE LABOR 
| MOVEMENT. 


will c: carry every day the conven- 


~ All-Out Drive for 
Big Vote April 4 


DETROIT.—Realizing that this) is a shortage of 10,000 classrooms 
area will be the key spot to carry) in the state and there is a need for 
through another set of electoral|2,000 to 2,500 new  ctassrooms 
gains for the Labor, Negro, Dem-|each year for the next five years. 
ocrat, farmer alliance that set back The program of the labor, Ne- 
reaction some in the November gro, Democratic, farmer coalition, 
1954 elections, both wings of lls meet this crisis in Michigan! 
bor, CIO and AFL, are making schools, is appropriations at a’ 
every effort for a record vote here’ state level- by increased _taxation| 
April 4, together with their allies. | on corporations to’ build schools, 

CIO leaders here made the increase teachers pay. 


point that to break some of the In Wayne County, Dr. Remus 


| 


| 


The proposal calls for mort § ? 
tions by local union bargaining oe] strike action would be follow- 
committees te start shortly after 
the March 27 UAW convention. | 
cwcen the vaw, Cot and Ford BACK NEGRO CANDIDATES 

control of the courts, State Su- last week. 

Se mb hl L th ee Robinson, leading egro commu-} UAW-GM_ local union officers) DEARBORN.-—The possibility, white unionists There’s only one 

arr rane Ra ¥ ag son me nity figure, candidate for the De-| indicate that this procedure is ajthat the UAW-CIO Reuther Ad-| y: acancy on the board due to death 

ss er Te Y|troit Board of Education hits on progressive departure from past ministration may advance a Negro on Detroit’s East Side. The exclu- 
ay a ean the - oogeel Board. Leonard Kaslo and Mrs.\difficult to get protective clauses in| ‘according to unofficial reports. previous as well as present union 
ot Ha r. a hie a Cae A | Grace, with Dr. Robinson make|local union agreements on senior-| While a decision on the matter} administrations. 

sp — “ ats Ni es a F uP re — - —, * _ 2 details, cnn ee ae oo made, a — Meanwhile UAW. Bost aul 

Brake but the Bar Association re.|2& for Detroit Board o uca-|arbitrary company shop rules an of key a ministration international | gyy, Executive Board voted 


‘uled to start oath the same time. 

Bargaining procedures were dis- 

cussed in preliminary sessions be- 
- ag ape * cage ang the same conditions and _ issues! practéces. In the past local nego-|candidate for top UAW office at|sively white composition of the 
Jour sarge . i <r “a here. If elected he will be the first) tiations usually followed the na-|the March 27 convention in Cleve-; UAW’s top command has con- 
oe a Pin te. | Negro to sit on this lily - white) tional settlement and made it more, Jand got a boost this past week,| tinued for the past 19 years under 
fused. The Michigan Bar is known 
as employer dominated. 

Both Black and Roth have 


charged that the GOP support of 


Carr and Brake is dictated by Gen- 
eral Motors. Black 
State Democratic convention that 
the Republican Party is controlled 
by GM and is operated by GM 
like any other plant, from a New 
York office. 

Both candidates, Black and 
Roth are now touring every county)? 
hitting at GM’s control of govern- 
ment. | 

In other state elections, Demo- 
cratic Party candidate for Super- 
 intendent of Schools, Dr. Lynn 
M. Bartlett is charging that there 


said at the 


tion. 

Circuit Judges, Wade McCree 
and Theodore Bohn, the Negro- 
white team running for election to 
the posts of Wayne Circuit Judges, 
are jointly speaking and appearing 
together everywhere, an example 
of a new high in Negro-white uni- 
ty. They are opposed by two so- 
called Democrats, Mayor Orville 


Hubbard of Dearborn. Dearborn 
is where no Negro can live and 
Hubbard boasts of that. Ed Bran-. 
igan, County Clerk, a bitter foe 
of the American Newspaper Guild, 
CIO is the other. 


Judge McCree is the first Negro 
to ever be on the Circuit Court 


bench. 


FLINT PASSES ON FEPC LAW 


FLINT. — The City Commis- 
sions Legislative Committee here|< 
have voted to recommend accept 
ance of a Fair Employment Prac=- 
tices ordinance suggested by a Cit- 
izens Committee headed’ by Cir- 
cuit Judge Stephen Roth. 

The suggested legislation would 
prohibit discrimination by an em- 
ployer—because of race, color,|a 
creed, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, who has more than four 
employes or by an employment 
agency or labor organizations. 

The proposal was described by 


re eee 


Auspices: 
LABOR 
‘PRESS 
COMM. 


"that a Flint Fair 


(City Attorney Don Mayfield as a 
‘workable ordinance” and provides} 
Employment 
Practices Commission be set up 
as the administrative agency. The 
group would have five members 


 eggon by the City Manager, 
sa" would serve for five years 
be approved by the City Com- 
‘adele, The maximum penalty 
for violation of the idtianes 
would vot a fine of not more than 


1$500 and imprisonment of not 
more than 80 days. 


LESTER RBODNEY SPEAKS 


for the elimination of inequities 
in local wage scales. 

In 1946 after the 113-day UAW 
strike in GM won the workers an 
1842-cent wage increase a number 
of UAW-GM locals were left out 
on isolated strikes to win the end 
of the piece work system in their 
local agreements. The local strikes 


UAW local unions can win a final 
decision on this matter. 


and local; union officers supported | 
the proposal in Reuther Adminis- 
tration caucus meetings last week. 
Only solid support from the major 


/unanimously 


At present the UAW top 23 of-, 
ficers and International Executive 
Board posts are manned solely by, 


this past week to 
reiterate its position in favor of 
Negro leadership in the UAW, at 
all levels, and instructed all Local 
600 delegates to the March 27 
convention to support any quali- 
fied Negro candidate seeking of- 
fice at the .convention. 


Detroit Taxes Should Be Paid 
By Those with Ability to Pay 


Who Will Pay? 


By RALPH ELLISON 


DETROIT.—Last December 30 
industrialists spent 3 profitable 
hours, inspecting the city’s -im- 
provements program, costing half 
a billion dollars. 

“We saw enough to stimulate 
our interest,” declared Selden 
Daume, president of the Detroit 
Trust Co. +» and big-wheel of the 
inspection tour. - 

Shortly thereafter, a series of 
privately-financed projects were 


B.|created by the half-billioin dollar 


announced for downtown, includ- 
ing a 22 million dollar hotel, a 
10 million dollar bank, ete. . 

When private. capital sees 
enonugh to stimulate its interest, 
in plain language, a fast buck is 
available. 

But who's to pay for the in- 
creased values which have “teeth 


city improvement program, and 
which half-billion dollar program, 
is attracting private capital. 

The same Detroit Trust Co., 
which planned the trip to stimulate 


HOW. ABOUT THAT FEPC 


LAW, 


DETROIT? 


. Sperts Editor, Daily Worker 


Greeting the C hampion Press Builders 
Buffet Supper — Cultural Program 


Come anid Bring Your Subs — Help Us Get 100 Subs'to Give Redney ) 


Sunday 
April 3 
P.M. 
Parkside Hall 


3110 Fenkell 


i ADM. $1 (PLUS TAX) 


capital, now picks up the ball on 


the question of who pays. 
Not us, they declare. 


The city assessors have propos- 
ed a modest increase in real estate 
valuations. Although the city has 
spent $500 million, the assessor 
has increased tax valuations by 
only $89 million. But even this 
modest increase is resisted. 


Norman D. Lau, Detroit Trust 
Co. vice president, now heads a 
committee to protest the downtown 
assessment increase. 


“Not fair,” declares Lau. “Would 
drive out tenants by the scores.” 

Remember that old big-business 
argument that Social Security tax 
would make grass grow in the 
streets? 

Now Lau echoes that fantasy. 

On the contrary, rather than 
driving tenants out by the scores, 
as he predicts, the facts are the 
opposite. New tenants, like the 
new bank building, and the new 
hotel, are being attracted by the 


|mammouth construction program. 


Experienced tax-men believe 


a fair provision’ in proposed 
tax revision must be that the first 


1$15,000 of valuation be exempt 


from any increase. Thus the small 
homeowners will not be forced to | 
pay for capital improvements = 


benefitting big-business, 


FALSE WITNESS! | 
Plot Fails to Stop — 
Book Publication 


ation of Miners, half a century 
ft) f J } a ago; and Frank Oxnam, in the 


Tom Mooney frameup, a genera- 
By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


tion ago. 
But here, in the Matusow op- 
HARVEY MATUSOW has torn aside the curtain be- 
hind which the evil conspiracy — democracy has 


erations, hundreds were victim- 
been operating. There has never been anything, in the 
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Streets of the City 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


ized, not just individuals. 


Matusow tells the story of his 
infamy from the day in Febru- 
ary, 1950 when he dialed REc- 
tor 2-3500, the FBI's number 
in New York City, and _ said: 
“My name's Harvey Matusow, 
M-a-t-u-s-o-w. And I'm a Com- 
munist. I'd like to talk to some- 
body.” 


IT WILL DO NO HARM, I 


THE STREETS of a city are the lawns of the poor. 
It is where the children play, the young folk grow to adult- 
hood and where the adults take their walks in the sun. I 


have heard that the New York 
City Bozrd of Health has warmed 
the Depart- 

ment of Sani- 

tation that it 

can no long- 

“er be respon- 

sible: for the 

publics 

health unless 

the _ streets 

are cleaned! 


Hursi amoig 

the largest. city in the 
world is its dirtiest. And our 
Mavor and his associates are 
throwing the dead cats of re- 
crimination at the people. Com- 
missioner Mulrain says we are 
responsible. 

I deny and I resent it. I have. 

within limits, adhered to the 
idea that cleanliness is next to 
godliness which may have been 
an adage of Poor Richard's. | 
forget now whether it was or not, 
but I remember that old Ben 
Franklin who drew the lightning 
from the skies did not deem the 
condition of the city’s streets as 
a subject below his attention. 
He figured out a better way olf 
collecting trash, you learn from 
his autobiography, and it is time 
to invoke old Ben’s spirit from 
the, ; ave.. 
592 ht of the old demo- 
crat’as I watched the men our 
authorities sent out tacking signs 
to the lamp-posts that said you 
and I must pay a fine of $25 in 
case we are caught littering the 
streets. I contend the condition 
of the streets are not our fault, 
and I resent the N.. Y. Herald 
Tribune's current series which 
says I am to blame. - 

I love my city and I know 
you do too. I have long felt that 
the Bard put it beautifully in his 
play Corolanus when he said 
the city is_the people and the 
people is the city. Our people 
are not dirty, yet it is undeniable 
that our city is. Miss Ferber said 
it*is a “scab on the face of our 
country, disgustingly filthy.” 
And she added that no self- 
respecting goat would- walk in 
Central Park. She has some- 
thing there. 

THE MAYOR tries to get off 


history of our country, like the 
exposure in Matusow’ “False 
Witness.” There has _ never 
been such a conspiracy operat- 
ing from the Capitol itself. 
Senator James O. Eastland, 


Mississippi Dixicrat, and head 
of the Senate subcommittee that 
is trying to gag Matusow and 
his publishers, and to terrorize 
any other repentant informers, 
is authority for the~fact that 


Mclt 
J 


THE Fight 
/ e f 


answers to queshons 


| 1 \ \ > * , ) 
tue DR VINSADAIR QOMPANY PUBLISHERS 


t/ t : NEW FORE + W752 


j ’ 


\ 


’ 


When Sen. McCarthy sent Harvey Matusow a copy of his’ in the 


book with a personal inscription. 


ATHYIOM - 


FOR AMERICA 


245 persons were caught in the 
web of lies that Matusow 
wrought with the help of Mc- 
Carthy, the FBI, and their like. 

Some went to prison, others 


oa 


- 
El Paso Judge 
Sentences Matusow 


To Three Years 
EL PASO, Tex. 


HARVEY MATUSOW was 
senenced to three years in prison 
for “contempt of court” by Fed- 
eral Judge R. E. Thomason.-The 
sentence was levied as a penally 
for Matusow’s affidavit and tes- 
timony in the hearing two weeks 
ago on behalf of Clinton Jenck's 
appeal for a new trial. During 
this hearing Matusow stated 
that the testimony he had given 
a year before, and on which 
Jencks was convicted, was false. 
The judge set Matusow’s bail at 
$10,000. Mausow said he would 
file an appeal immediately and 
post the bond himself. 


lost their jobs, others were 
forced to leave the communities 
in which they had been living. 

HERE, -in “False Witness,” 
the operations of this conspiracy 
are revealed in detail by one 
who became a key operator in 
the enterprise. 

Frameups are not new in our 
country. Nor are exposes of 
such frameups through confes- 
sions. There was Harry Orchard 
Haywood-Moyer-Petti- 
bone case of the Western Feder- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Rally for Peace! 
No Nazi Armies! 


MONDAY — 7:45 P.M. 
MANHATTAN CENTER 
84th St. and Eighth Ave. 


Ausp: American Labor Party 


Spring Fund Drive Opens 


IT’S A SIGN of the kind of paper we 
are that we live, not by the money of Big 
Business advertisers, but by the heroic ac- 
tivity and devotion of our readers. Right 


now, our readers are in the thick of an in- 
tensive drive to jack up circulation. The heroic 
efforts of recent weeks have brought us to about 
8,000 Worker subs and about 1,600 Daily Worker 
subs. This means about three-quarters of* our 
Worker sub target and two-thirds for the Daily 
Worker. 

Some areas — like Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland-D.C.—have reached their Worker tar- 
gets, and are shooting for quick completion of the 
D.W. goal. Others are about to reach their tar- 
gets. Still others are determined to reach them 
in the next week or two. None will stop cam- 
paigning until the goals have been reached, and 

eyond this they will continue steadily to build 


circulation. 
. 


MEANWHILE, our budget schedule — and 


‘even more important, our serious financial need— 


makes it essential for us-to open up today the 
next phase in our battle for life, the annual spring 
fund’ campaign. : 


For this drive, we are appealing to you to 
raise and contribute $100,000. With your aid, 
and that of the various organizations supporting 
our paper, we hope, and need, to raise this $100,- 
000 by June I. 

Part of it is badly needed now, and we're 
counting on you to get off to a quick start. We 
ask: 

® That you send at once five or ten dollars 
(or more if you can) 

© If you cannot do so at one time, send $1 or 
$2 a week for as long as the campaign lasts. 

° That you collect from friends, shopmates, 
neighbors, fellow - readers, and organize house 
parties. 

© Above all, that you keep plugging to com- 
plete the circulation campaign cat to expand 
The Worker and Daily Worker readership 


throughout the year. 
* 


WE HAVE WEATHERED many a financial 
crisis, especially in the past few years. But don’t 
take our existence for granted. 

Let's get on with successful completien of our 
circulation effort, and start money rolling in the 
Spring Fund Campaign! : i 1 

Mi ~The Publishers and Editor... 


aia 


think, to disclose the private es- 
timate of one of the publishers 
about “False Witness.” Albert 


~ E. Kahn, of Cameron and Kahn, 


in talking to a reporter some 
weeks ago, seemed a little mif- 
fed when it was suggested that 
the Matusow book should have 
a pretty good sale. 

“Good? Pretty good? Great 
God, man! This is going to have 
the best sale any book has had 
in this country in decades.” 

These are not Kahn’s exact 
words, but they express, I think 
his sentiments. 

I have since read the book. 
I'm as enthusiastic as Kahn is. 

w= | I 

THERE ARE TWO limita- - 
tions on who should get this 
book. They are literacy and de- 
cency. 7 

The other day here in Wash- 
ington, Senator Eastland and his 
committee counsel, Julian Sour- 
wine, were hammering at Kahn 
in a committee hearing. They 
really covered the waterfront, in 
a brainless and futile fishing ex- 
pedition. 

And they wanted to know— 


HOW MANY COPIES OF 
MATUSOWS BOOK. DID 
THE MINE - MILL UNION 
PAY FOR IN ADVANCE? 

Kahn told them. Three thou- 
sand, or five thousand, some- 
where around there. 

Eastland and Sourwine 
thought the Mine-Mill order was 
quite a lot—and so did I, when 
Kahn testified. 

* 

BUT NOW I know that from 
border to border, across the vast 
area that Mine-Mill covers, 
there’s not a preacher, priest or 
rabbi; not an editor or high 
school principal or filling station 
operator; not an ore miner, or 
railroad worker, or oil worker, 
or bus driver; not a farmer or 
sheep herder or rancher; not a 
youth, boy or girl, in school or 
working; not a school teacher or 
waitress or woman _ packing 
house worker; not a truck driver 
or beautician; not a decent man 
Or woman, who loves this coun- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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~ Companies 
~ AtUAW as Pact Talks Start 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


THE AUTO companies were heaving blows at the auto workers as contract ne- 
gotiations got under way last week with Ford and General Motors. The reasons are: Af- 
fected by this set of negotiations are the immediate economic status and working con- 


ditions of half a million men and | 
women in Ford and GM plants 
across the nation. What comes out! 


of this struggle will effect also 
the one million additional members, 
of UAW-CIO, who are also mov- 


Barrage 


DETROIT. 


THE WEEK /N 12 


MERGER between various 
unions continue to roll on in 
wake of AFL-CIO pact. Reports 
from Chicago indicated arrange- 
ments had been completed for 
merger of Farm Equipment di-. 
vision of independent United 


ing into negotiations in hundreds ,auto barons. 
of plants in. the 48 states. | A pre-negotiation battle has been 


Electrical Workers with CIO 
United Auto Workers. Both 
unions had met earlier on joint 
demands in International Har- 


One out of every seven persons 8°ing on ever since the ‘55 model 
in the United States is effected rolled off the line last fall. The 
by the outcome of the contract talks!most important set of demands 


between the. UAW-CIO and the Since the days of the sitdown, 
— strikes have been ironed out in’! 


White Auto Leader 
Urges Negro for V. P. 


A WHITE UAW leader, George Pluhar, president of the 


Steering Gear and Machine p 


the March 12 issue of Ford Facts, union newspaper that he 


thinks its a scandal that the In-; 
ternational executive board of the 
CIO Auto Workers hasn't a single 
Negro brother on it. 

Pluhar states that at the March 
27 UAW convention, in Cleveland 
a big contribution can be made 
to the new united labor movement | 
by electing a Negro auto worker 
to be a vice-president of the UAW- 
CIO. He points out that the top 
UAW leadership is coming into 
the eonvention with a proposal for 
two new vice-presidents to be se- 
lected and asks why couldn't it be 
three and one of them be a Negro? 

‘The top UAW leadership, it is 
known, are supporting Norman 
Matthews and Leonard Woodcock. 
both white, for the two new posts. 
There are at present two other 
vice-presidents, Richard T. Gosser 
and Jack Livingston who are back- 
ed by the UAW administration 


eaucus. Thus all four UAW vice- | hip anit heey Oar saleiity voice?” 


presidents would be white. 
| 6 


PLUHAR ‘cites the example of 
his own local, Ford No. 600, the 
largest in the UAW to show how 
democracy is working there. He 
Says: 

“We in Local 600 know that te 
reasons we have Negro and white 
brothers equally participating ‘in 
leadership is because we fought 
for this principal from the begin- 
ning of our local’s organization. In 
Local 600 no one would dream of 
proposing any slate for any offices 
without ‘giving our Negro brothers 


their just due, to have their quali-' 


fied candidates on the slate equally 
with our white brothers. 

“If this principle is right in Loca] 
600 and hundreds of other locals 
in the UAW, why isn’t it right for 
the International executive board?” 

He then points out that some 
union members look -at the ques- 
tion from the viewpoint that one 
faction or the other will gain. 

“I think this is wrong,” Pluhar 
writes in Ford Facts,, “the prin- 
ciples of democracy are above fac- 
tions. I think it is a scandal that. 
our top board hasn't a single Negro 
brother on it, and I don’t care 
whether we elect a right wing, left 
wing, or no wing candidate. 

“If we ‘get down to brass tacks 
and recognize that our Negro 
brothers have a full right to repre- 
sentation on the International 


‘at a recent meeting voted to recom- “GAW will drive small business 


ment has been steadily growing are more and more hamstrung in 


with February a vear a 


scores of meetings of the union’ 
from top to bottom. The economic 
package is estimated between 45 
and 50 cents. The contract is for 
two years, not five and many pro- 
company sections face elimination. 


. 


vester negotiations. . . . From 


| Miami Beach, Fla., it was an- 


nounced that CIO Utility Work- 
ers was studying merger possi- 
bility with AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. . . . And in New York, it 
was announced that, independent 
Department Store Local 1-S 
(Macy's) has agreed to go into 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and De- 


* 
IF THE UAW model clause, 
(FEPC) against discrimination gets 
written into the 1955 contract as: 
is proposed then jimcrow will get 
‘one of its most serious setbacks it! 
| sill >, ever got. 
engage Marian Anderson to sing, r — ae 
for the first time this year? Didn't, SPeedup curbs, one of the big 
on i ee AT. SS. Se. demands from the plant level cant: 
preme Court come out with an be brushed aside. Twenty-five per-| 
historic decision against segrega- C&M! crease In pensions, Company 
tion? . alte paid insurance and health benefits, 
“ph: erful f ‘more personal and fatigue time, 
re ee OT improved seniority all are demands 
equal rights for the Negro people the workers want now. 2 
is supported not only by the mil-_ All of these demands go along 
lions of Negro people, but by mil- with the guaranteed annual wage 
lions of white le as w I ho at would see employers partially 
ee om W"° make up in payments, the differ- 
racy for some people and deny it to insurance payments an idle work- 
others. If that goes on very long er gets and what the average week-; 
we all lose what democracy we 


DEARBORN. 


lant at Ford Rouge writes in 


i 


$20 Tax Cut Sh 


partment Store Employes Union, 
thus bringing most of citys de- 
partment stores into one union. 
Sam Kovenetsky, Macy local 
president, will become an execu- 
tive vice-president of RWDSU, 


under agreement. 
* 


ANTI-TRUST gimmick will 
be used to attack Jabor in a still- 
secret repurt recommending 
changes in anti-trust law. 
Changes have been prepared by 
60-member committee appointed 
two years ago by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell. Report is sched- 
uled to be made public March 
Sl. 

GUARANTEED annual wage 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


© Merger Mevement Spreads 
° Anti-Laber Report Readied 


will be demanded by IUE-CIO | 
to offset effects of automation 
in radio, television and electron- 
ics industry. Union made an- 
.nouncement following three-day 
industrial conference board 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
¥* 


FIFTY PERCENT jump in 
Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation claims over a year ago 
revealed serious job slump in 
state. State report also revealed 
that numbers who have exhaust- 
ed unemployment benefits is 20 
percent higher than a year ago. 

* 


UNION-BUSTING violence 
was charged by three ILGWU 
organizers in complaint filed 
with Justice Department. It 
charged that the three organiz- 
ers—John Kissack, Robert Howe 
and Miss Pat Eames—were forci- 
bly ejected from their hotel 
rooms in Haleyville, Ala., and 
driven out of tewn. They were 
there to organize Winston Manu- 
facturing Co., a lingerie plant 
employing about 500 workers. 


owt 
REVERSAL of order barring 
CIO Packinghouse. envelopes 
from Sioux City, Ia., Post Office 
was jndicated. Postmaster had. 
sought to clamp down because 
union envelopes bore slogan: 
Iowa, Scab Law State. This was 
part of union’s campaign against 
a state law restricting union se- 
curity. 


WASHINGTON | 


ly wage; 40 hours call-in pay; 11.6 
have. 


cents an hour wage increase; time. 

“The UAW pioneered in the fight 
for equal rights for our Negro 
brothers, and just when this move- 
ment is‘ assuming gigantic national | 
propertions, will we, in the UAW) 
step out of our position of leader- 


for holidays. 
* 


The Local 600 executive board that “GAW is Socialism’; 
into bankruptey’; that someone 
who doesn’t want to work car 
draw the same weekly wage as well 


mend to its delegates to the UAW 
convention that they support any 
qualified Negro who runs for top 
office. This action was backed up 
by the 200-member general coun-. 


cil of the local. (Continued on Page 11) 


companies against the union's de-| | 
mands, revealed in fake charges joined 45 Republicans to uphold need and deserve a tax cut, it is 


that the Eisenhower 


| 
| 


| 


‘ 


The fight for a tax cut for low’ 


Six Democrats from the South 


“sock the poor” 
tax program. One Republican, Sen. | 
William Langer (R-ND) voted with 
the Democrats. The six Democrats 
were Byrd and_ Robertson of. 


Florida. 


itts to House 


Since the bill as passed by_ the 
House contains the $20 per per- 


and a half for Saturday work, jncome families will be resumed in|son cut and the bill as passed by 
double time for Sunday and triple| the House during the coming week Senate does not, the two versions 
‘after the Senate by a vote of 50|must be reconciled in a confer- 
'to 44 defeated all proposals for 

THE PROPAGANDA by the reducing individual income taxes chambers. If the House stands firm 


ence of representatives of both 
on its position that the people 


the Senate which will be forced 
to retreat. To prevent that outcome 
the Eisenhower Administration 
and the big business lobby are 
putting. tremendous pressure on 


as those who work, ad nauseum.| Virginia, Ellender of Louisiana,,Congressmen to compel them to 
Rarely after one wades through George of Georgia and-Holland of reverse their vote of three weeks 


ago. 


Mass AFL Building Trades Lobby Left Its Mark 


‘activity are being undermined, ; 


By ROB F. HALL vity are) b dermine 
. with the -Rour week largely 
WASHINGTON. \ignored. Many construction work- 


ye oe Re building trades ers labor 60 or more hours a week 


oer ' at straight time. Saturdays, Sun- 
worker that the -construction devs and keladirs Gat ae 


industry is a major bulwark these jobs with no overtime pay. 


of the Eisenhower prosperity Under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 


3 us the open-shop laws which have 
and he'll give you a short an- been adopted in 18 states under 


swer. For in his industry unemploy- | Section 14-B of T-H, the unions 


scales and working conditions. 
FOR MORE than a year build- 
ing trades locals and councils in. 
‘562 cities have reverberated with 
the grievances of the construction | 
workers. Feeling that their separ- 
ate efforts have been unavailing, 
city and state councils joined to-) 
gether for regional conferences oo 
Chicago, Detroit and Indianapolis, | 
and kept up a drum fire at their’ 
international leadership for action’ 


since last summer. In August their efforts to preserve their 


1954, 2,850,000 workers had jobs 
in contract construction. In Febru- 
ary the number had dropped to 
2,260,000, a decline of 590,000. 
And it isn’t just the weather, as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics sug- 
gests. For between January ~and_ 
February, the decline in construc- 
tion johs was 89,000 as compared 
' go, there 

were 87,000 less building trades’ 
workers employed. | 
The outlook, it appears, is for 


‘ 
' 


at the Washington level. 


union shop rehire contracts, and 
change the 30-day union security 
provision to seven days in building 
trades contracts. 

2.—Amend the Davis-Bacon law 
to extend the requirement for pre- _ 
vailing wages to cover all construc- 
tion projects involving any federal 
assistance. This would expand cov- 
erage from about $4.5 billion .of 
new construction to $9.2 billion of 
federally assisted work, such as 
roads, FHA-insured loans for single 


In response to these demands family houses, VA-guaranteed home 


president Richard Gray of the AFL 


building trades department and’ 
AFL president George Meany call- 
ed a conference in Washington 
March 7-10 to put pressure on 
Congress for remedial action. Gray, 
it was learned, expected some 400 
delegates. Instead more than 
1,400 building trades’ workers 
swarmed into the city, the largest 
mass lobbying action. undertaken 
by any labor organization in at 


| 


' 
' 
| 


loan programs, rural electrification 
programs and others. 
* 


SEN. JAMES E. MURRAY (D- 
Mont) and Rep. John Fogarty (D- 
RI), introduced the bills, and ac- 
cording to a report of the dele- 
gates, an “overwhelming” majority 
of Congressmen contacted pledged 
support to the measures. 


A roadblock has developed, hdw- 


executive board, then we will-have further unemployment. if the rela- 


made a big step forward for democ- tively smaller number of applica- 
racy in our union and in the Amer-| ns for building permits noted in 
icam labor. movement.” November and January should’ 
| + continu? at this level during the 

coming months. 
IF THE convention, fails to carry | . 7 * 


out this act that would narrow) THE PROBLEM of the build- 
ing trades workers, however, is not 


democeraty in the union, Pluhar 
|confined to employment. Workers: 


said: 
“Qur union is in danger of slip-' on the iob indi i 
_ wur union Is | iE Sk job are finding that union 
ping behind in its forward looking wage scales are increasingly vio- 
seen oF mong it has agg mem Scab contractors hire non- 
vwe past. " ‘union workers, recruiting them 
Didn't thé united votes of Ne- mainly in those states which have 
gro _and white workers elect “right-to-work” laws and transport | 
Charles Diggs, a Negro, to : 
gress for the first time from 
gs a SCRE Ree 
Didn't the Metrgpohtay Oper ‘th 


Of ote - 9 Ogee) & ar aT tetas Pa: MERE 


Michi construction jobs, - 
Wages and working co 


% 
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” 
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Con- them by the thousands to their big} — | 


i: Ge Ut bow 
Ge Signeaiw . ~Literomay si eth); sBerewy boon, vbdeeta: Cintewe 


t 


| 


ae which would repeal Section 14-B 
| thus outlawing the states “right- to win pro-labor legislation. now 


; ever, in the opposition of Rep. 

The mood of the confererice, ac- Graham Barden (D-NC) chairman 
cording to delegates was orte of ex- of the House labor committee. 'Bar- 
treme militance. oS ae den’s determination to keep these 
Delegates made ‘it: clear they measures off the floor means that 
wanted results. And the temper ‘of the union must step up their pres- 
the speeches made by officials on sure, in order to have Barden out- 


the rostrum reflected’ this mood. voted in his own committee, as 
* well as on the floor. 


THE OBJECTIVE which the Barden’s role simply confirms 


a ie one of the major points made at 
building trades workers set for the conference of building trades 


themselves was to secure passage workers—that labor to win anything 
by Congress of the following bills: must enter the field of political ac- 
1.-Amendments to Taft-Hartley tion with ali its energies, building © 
: 3 its own independent organs, and 
fighting together with all its: allies” 


least 15 years. 


- 


2 


ja - 
«, 


gasyres; revise the sec- and ,to,,elect..prerlahen. candidates. 
“Ott provisions, permit at the nexk-eleetion. sins bac teats 
FREON, JD, ea wey ursittiqoraign xed Hts 


‘te-work” 


N 


rEGRO AFFAIRS 


© Jeb Jimerow Cracked 


THE .COLOR bar in the gen- 
eral offices of Armour and Co., 
the meatpacking trust, was 
cracked by action of the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers. 
Armour became the first of the 
leading packing companies to 
announce -plans for the immedi- 
ate employment of Negro of- 
fice workers in its main head- 
quarters. The union had filed 
a complaint under a regulation 
governing plants with Federal 
contracts. It climaxed a two- — 
year campaign by the union. 


* 


ARCTIC explorer, Matthew 
Henson, one of the first two men 
known to have reached the 
North Pole, and who with Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary, planted 
an American flag there in 1909, 
died at the age of 88. Henson 
accompanied Peary on eight 
Arctic expeditions over a period 


U.S.-Soviet Council 


Holds Spring Bazaar 


The Annual Spring Bazaar spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship to earn 
funds for its peace education pro-| 
gram, will be held on Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday, March 18, 19 
and 20. For the second year the 
Bazaar will occupy headquarters 
at 77 Fifth Ave., near 16 St. 


ae ee ee ee 


SS eee ———_—_ 


of 22 years, and had been deco- 
rated by the U.S. Navy and the 
Geographical Society. 
AIRLINES hired five Negro 
clerks. The five were hired 
among United, Trans-World, 
and American Airlines last week, 
after months of negotiation 
against job discrimination car- 
ried on by the Urban League of 
Greater New York. The League 
will continue its campaign, since 
airlines hire no Negro pilots, co- 
pilots, navigators, stewards, 


stewardesses, engineers — and | 


are lilywhite in numerous other 
categories. 
x 

A “GAG” LAW has been 
adopted in Mississippi applying 
to state supported colleges for 
Negroes. A resolution recently 
passed by the state legislature 
calls for the “scre of all 


enin 
persons invited to s on the 
campuses. The order is aimed | 


at those supporting integration 
in education, the end of jimcrow, 
and NAACP members. A sec- 
tion of the resolution deals with 
“organizations dedicated to the 
overthrow of our way of life.” 
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amendment, the Metcalfe-Baker 


RDON 
By MAX GO to give SCAD power to go after | 


IT IS NOW 10 years SINCE! discrimination in any housing 
the first major Fair Employ- which in any way gets public 
ment Practices Act (FEPC) funds. | 
was pushed through a State} but there is another amend- 
legislative body and signed ment, promised by the Harriman 
into law. That was the ‘New Platform and projected in his leg- 
York State Act of 1945, which, islative message, which has as yet 
set up the State Commission Teceived little or no discussion. | 
| Against Discrimination  ( SCAD)| The law now permits SCAD to 
‘A massive, popular demand repre-,act against alleged discrimination 
senting virtually every sector of ‘only if a who is personally 
New York society outside of Big “aggrieved” brings the case be-! 
Business, thoroughly crushed a fore SCAD. He cannot be repre- 
die-hard opposition within the | sented by another person or or- 
Legislature and forced Governor ganization. 
Thomas E. Dewey to give it re-| The result has been to reduce 
luctant, passive support. ‘enormously the effectiveness of 
In 1952 the law was amended SCAD. In its entire ten-year his-, 
‘to give SCAD power to go after-|tory the total number of complaints 
discrimination in places of public|of all kinds dealing with job bias 
‘accommodation, as well as bias in'throughout the state have totalled 
jobs. 2,844, or an average of 284 a 
| Now there is before the Legis- year. Of these, the agency sus- 


; 


: 


! 


Selected T 


V and Movie Guide - 


You Are There (2) 6:30. Hat-;CGuild | 
field-McCoy Feud Holiday From Henrietta (French) 


Urge New FEP Measures 
As SCAD Marks 10th Year 


vidual complain 

When one studies some of the 
cases, as contained in the current 
report of SCAD, it is not hard to 
understand some of the reasons 
for the low number of complaints 
in the face of the vast discrimina- 
tion known to exist. By the time 


a case is “adjusted,” the worker | 
has long since had to get a job 
elsewhere. | 
The cases cited in the SCAD 
report also suggest that there are 
wide areas of business which do 
not employ Negroes and to which 


Negroes apply only rarely because - 


they know this discrimimation ex- 
ists. By the time a case is set- 
tled in one of these areas, the 
original complamt is no_ longer 
available, and the company can 
say that no other Negroes have 
applied. 

Thus, while SCAD has shown 
some progress in the struggle 
against discrimination, it has not 
tackled basic discrimination prac- 
tices in major industries and busi- 
nesses in: New York. 

An amendment is needed to per-_ 
mit organizations to bring action 


before SCAD against companies or 


Saturday, March 19 
‘places of public - accommodation 


Lassie (2) 7 Fine Arts 


— 


. 


“THE AFOM SPY HOAX is by 


Big Top—circu$ (2) Noon 


long odds the most challenging 
fand most fect-crammed) § ar- 
raignment of fraud and frameup 
by our government and its allies 
to come between beok covers since 
the Cold War began.’’ 


—John T. MeManus 
Nat'l Guardian, 3/7/55 


“William Reuben has rendered a 
valuable service to millions of 
Americans. ... For it is to the 
record itself thet he returns time 
and time again, with powerful, 
shattering effect, te demonstrate 
the lies, the contradictions, the 
naked frame-up ef the Atom Spy 
Hoex.’’ 


| 
—Robert Friedman 
Daily Worker, 3/4 /44 


Special: Autographed 
First Edition to 


THE WORKER readers 
$3.75 plus 25¢ postage 


There will be no paper edi- 
tion nor will the book be 
offered through book clubs. 
* 

A comprehensive, 512 pages 
completely documented ac- 
count of every case supposed- 
ly relating to Russian. espion- 
“age. 


| 


BARGAIN 


QUANTITY 
RATES 


Organizations: Write for special 
bulk order discounts 


0) 


vitation Tourn. (11) 9:30 


(British) Spy melodrama 


Movie: Ghosts of Berkeley 
Square (5) (British) Noon 

Man of the Year (4) 2 

Movie: Tomorrow the World 
2 Excellent. 1944 anti-Nazi film 


Youth Takes Stand (2) 2:30 


| Pro Basketball: Knicks-Boston | (7) 8:30 
(4) 3 


Movie: The Scar (9) 4:30, 7:30 
& 10 : 
Six O'Clock Report 2 6 
Mevie: Winner’s Circle 9) 6 
Stage Show—The Dorseys—Va- 
riety (2) 8 
Mickey Rooney Show (4) 8 
Mitzi Green—So This Is Holly- 
wood 4) 8:30 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
College Basketball: National In- 


George Gobel (4) 10 
Ozzie ard Harriet 7) 11 


You Asked For It (7 
Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 
Mister Peepers (4) 7:30 
Verdis ‘Aida — Opera Cameos 
(5) 7:30 

| Toast of the Town (2) 8 


: Eisenhowers News Conference 
| | 


| 


| Play: Shadow of the Champ (4) 
g. 


Eli Wallach, Lee Grant 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
Sunday news special (2) 1] 
WMGM 7:45 
| CGunsmoke—Western, WCBS 8 | 
| Conversation WRCA §8. Heredity | 
‘vs. Environment _. | 
| Exhibition Baseball: Yankees-| 
Dodgers WINS 8:25 

Boston Symphony WRCA 8:30 
Chicago Theatre of Air WOR 
10 
Overseas News WABC 11:15 


DRAMA 


; 


} 
' 


; 
’ 


Movie: Snowbound (13) 


TV 


Sunday, March 20 


Movie: Tales of Robin Hood 
‘For Children) (2) 7 a.m. 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 


| N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5); 


Noon 
Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 
Focus—documentary (7) 1 p.m. 
Face the Nation—cross country 
discussion (2) 2:30 : 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
The Search (2) 4:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
Movie: Hundred Hour Hunt (5) 


4:30. Excellent (British) 


Movie: The Scar (9) 4:30, 7:30 
and 10 
Omnibus 2) 5. Adams Family 


Series 


Meet the Press 4) 6 
Tales otf Hans Christian Ander- 
sen (11) 6 


" revue, Barbizon Plaza Theatre 


musical 
| 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Gar- | 
den 
Barrymore Story with Alfred Lunt, 
‘Lynn Fontaine, Bing Crosby, Kath- 
arine Cornell; others WRCA 7 
| Americas Town Meeting: Presi- 
de nt Health Plan WABC 8 
_ Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Sherlock Holmes WRCA 9 
Meet the Press WRCA 10:30 


MOVIES 


Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit-| 
ish) Sutton ) 
Cinerama Holiday, Warner - 
Camille (Greta Garbo revival), 
-Translux Normandie 
| Five From Barska Street( Polish) | 
Stanley , 
Seven Brides For Seven Brothers, 
68th St. Playhouse 
Wages of Fear (French) Paris 
Aida (Italian) Little Carnegie. 
Closes Sunday 
Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. 


Once Over Lightly, 


| 


Guild Contines 


that it was continuing its nine- 


| 
| The New York CIO News- 
p aper-Guild announced last week | 


gle Strike 


that the Guild, in trying to win 
the same standards as on other 
metropolitan dailies, was forcing 
the Eagle to the wall. He failed 


Every Fri-Sat-Sun. 


Little Kidnappers (British) 8th 
St. Playhouse 

Juno and Paycock by 
O'Casey, Greenwich Mews 

The Three Sisters by Anton 
Chekhov, 4th St. Theatre, 83 E.' 
4 (near 2nd Ave). 

Ibsen's Master Builder, Phoenix | 

Kismet, Ziegfeld 

Bus Stop, Music Box . 

Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 
Golden 

The Miser by Moliere, Down-. 
town National Thieatre 4 

You Never Can Tell by G. 
Shaw, Provincetown 


; 


Sean 


) B. 
Theatre. 


N. Y. City Opera Company—_ 
Spring Season, N. Y. City Center. 
Through April 17 

~ FORK CHILDREN 


Saturdays at Three, Henry St. 
Playhouse. ‘Adventures in Music’ 
Sat. 3 p.m. | 

Puppet Show—Cinderella, 430: 
Sixth Ave. Sat. 3 p.m. 


Special Movies | 


God Needs Men (French). Club 
Cinema, 430 6th Ave. Fri-Sat-Sun 
8:30 and 10 | 

Old Time Movies, Museum of | 
City of N. Y., 5th Ave and 103. Sat 
11 and 3 p.m. Free 


' 


' 
; 
' 


' 
’ 
’ 
; 


City CIO Opens 


which discriminate. Progressives 


wanted this in the law in the first 


place, and sought to amend the 
law along these Mnes ever since. 
It was blecked by Governor Dewey 
and his GOP-dominated Legisla- 


‘ture. 


Harriman has announced such 


an amendment as part of his pro- 
| gram. 


. Its passage would be a 
good way to celebrate SCAD’ 
10th anniversary. 

With the legislative session go- 


‘ing into its final stages, action will 


have to be taken seon if it is to be 
so celebrated. | 


fi 


Drive for $1.25 


Minimum Wage 
The New York City CIO 

Council called a mass conference 
this weekend to launch an in- 
tensive drive for a national wage 
minimum of $1.25 an hour. The 
conference, consisting of CIO 
shop stewards, was called for the 
Commodore Hotel on Saturday, 
9:30 a.m. | 

ae 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 


FURNISHED of unfurnished. Interracial. 
Walk in or ist floor. To $40 mo.. upper | 


| 


Worker. 
DANCE INSTRUCTION 


| 


— ~~ 


TEACHERS, counsellors, ‘group workers, | 
teen-agers! People’s Artists 10-week | 
Workshop Course in Teaching and Call- 
ing of Square and Folk Dances starts 
Mon., April 4, 8 p.m. at Studio 5, 124' 
W. 21 St. Register by mail or phone: 
WA 9-3907. Fee: $20. 


FOR SALE 


3-WAY PORT. RADIO—Super-fine Recep- 
tion, Powerful, Reg. $34.95 plus $4.55 
for batt. Spec. $27.69, incl. batt. Stand-' 


ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 .hr. free parking or) 
2 tokens. : 


FURNITURE FOR SALE 


USED furniture. pianes, bicycles, 
prices. Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 


ie 
Bowe 
' 

? 

’ 


Man. or Wash. Hts. Write Box 100, c/o | 


1 


Low | 


ROOMS, offices, stores, halls, experienced 


; 


WE’RE 2 BLOCKS OFF TIMES &Q. 


Yugoslav-American 
Home 


our excellent building open for 


Bookings 


fer conferences, rehearsals, plays, 
‘movies, dances, banquets, mectings 
and wedding receptions 


405 WEST 4\lst ST. 
LO 4-8356 


4 


‘ 


—_—_—_ 
a 


—— ~~” —e 


Hi-Fidelity Radie Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales @ Installation ® Service 


— 


-_— 


i oe 


S22 Skea eace&sse es work. Standard materials, winter prices: . 


to mention, however, that the 


week-old strike against the Brook- 
lyn Eagle despite a statement by 
the publisher, Frank D. Schroth, 
that the walkout was forcing the 
‘paper out of business. 


Thomas J. Murphy, executive 
vice president of the New York 
¥ Guild, said that Schroth’s §state- 
: ment could not be taken as final. 
{,Guild _ members” looked. upon 
emeteggar announcement as 
other effort to beat down union 


ACTION BOOKS 
Room 2800, 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. 
Please send 
. copies of the auto- 
graphed first edition of THE ATOM 
SPY HOAX, 


: 
> . « 
% 


-. office, employes. ’ A tae tron 
‘His’ dtageinwat!s Sch 


CP RSS Ele Ee Res Re Oe 
Sepepploteis G6 iS 70° 9 0 Qs 
meer! Ys. meee 


~~ 
» at 


an- 


standards of editorial and business: 


Se oe ee oe 


Ir othiigaid 


& - a, P « * 
7 
fT : | .* . 


Jack Rosen, GI 8-7601. 
_— 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


SPIKE’S moving and pickup. service, city, 
country. Short notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. : 


MOVING, storage, long distance,, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8600. 


Mechanical craft unions: on the 
Eagle had already won city-wide 
standards. Nor did he mention 
the existence of the publishers’ 
strike insurance fund. | 


MOVING ¢* STORAGE 
_ FRANK GIARAMITA 
near $rd Ave. GR 77-2457 


13 E. ith St. 
EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


+ 


——— 


ee eee ee ee 


When the strike broke: out only 
a small sum separated ‘the union’s 
demands and thé publisher’s last 
offer. The publisher had offered 4 
weekly raise of $1.40 this year and |' 
1... next: »-The..anion demanded | 
3.40 this year and $2/40? nest» 
ae ee HSU domi tate Foe: 


<., » “h 
“ ” F “49 
4 ~< 


1410 WASHINGTON AV 
Tel. JEro , 


wep tsietohs Die 47 


é 7-6042 


: 5. i. . 2. :.4 = Wy t 


— 


— 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


E. 


Cor. 17th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


side. iy& 


a* - eee ; Yau Ss 


—_ - -_ . » os - 7 “Swe - ~- a ~~ ~~ - =e - - - a a ° : 7 CO. oe ¥ ott . aw is ~ * _ , . “ > 
eee es eee es ee Pe er 
. 
. — . 


Ist NEGRO WINS PLACE ON TRENTON BALLOT 


TRENTON.—Rev. S. Howard Wotdson, pastor of the Shiloh Baptist Church, became the first 
Negro ever named for office by a major party here when the Republicans selected him as one of 


three candidates for Mercer County Freeholder. 7 
- The 38-year-old minister, president of the Greater Trenton Council of Churches and secretary 


of. the city’s Planning Board, is a newcomer to politics. : 
Announcing his candidacy, Republican chairman Leon Schlicher said Rev. Woodson “represents 


a group in this community that deserves representation in county government.” 
In another last-minute surprise as petitions were filed, CIO Steelworkers leader Charles Kovacs 


was nominated as an Independent Democrat, opposing the party’ choice for Freeholdér in the pri- 
maries. : 

Kovacs, president of the Mercer CIO Council who was recently eee to the Trenton school 
board, was put forward by the CIO Political Action Committee as the unions pressed for’a labor | 


candidate on the ticket. : | 
When the Democrats failed to name a labor man, PAC director Anthony *Zuocarello and assis- 


tant director Angelo Calisti filed petitions for the CIO leader. 


A-Bomb Dust Menaces N. J 


clothing of workers, tests showed, and always just after atomic 
explosions in the west. A series of tests have proved a direct time 
link between the A and H bomb blasts in Nevada and radioactivity 
in Middlesex County. 

Holderman urged that radio-activity danger, caused by both 
the fallout from atomic explosions and from atomic by-products 
used in Jersey plants, be met by special training of safety personnel. 

But real answer to this new danger threatening the health 
and lives of the people is an immediate halt to all atomic explosions. 
The Soviet Union has already proposed such an agreement be 
adopted. It is now clear that nothing less can guarantee that Amer- 
icans . . . including those thousands of miles from the scene of the 
explosions . . . can live in reasonable ‘safety. | 
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Newark Rally 
Cheers Stone 
Talk of Peace 


NEWARK.—Some 250  Jersey- 
ans overflowed the Freedom ol 
the Press rally here last week | 
that highlighted the new possibili- 
ties for peace. 

They greeted Martha _ Stone 
Asher. State chairman of the N.J. 
Communist Party who must stand 
trial on Smith Act charges for 
her leadership in years of. strug- 


gle for workers’ rights. Delays J ersey 


' 


NEWARK.—Radiviuctive dust from the atom explosions in 
Nevada has fallen on New Jersey! Effect of the radioactivity was 
so great that X-rav film being manufactured in a duPont plant in 
Middlesex County was ruined. 3 

- Damage from the radioactive fall-out on the film was clearly © 
shown. The effect on human beings has not ygt been determined, 
but Carl HoJderman. State Labor and Industry Commissioner, 
popped the question to the Essex CIO convention, where these 

startling facts were made public for the first time: 
“If such ‘an explosion in Nevada can destroy products being 
‘made in a factory in New Jersey, what can be the effect on the 


Radioactive dust was carried into the plant on the shoes and 
: "Sc e€ an- | 
pearance in three years at th | NEWARK. — The House Un- 
her family if she were to continuc | against Jersey labor, educational 
ak on March 28, has been post-| 


human body?” 
sate terse wuckment””” State CIO Warns Demos 

nual press affair, since FBI harass-| vce | i | 

ment had forced her to part from | American Committees witchhunt ‘ iQ 

h \ and political figures, set for New-, a or 5 ot nq it Pe a | 
er work. ; 

‘Ten Years Later . . ~ |poned to May 16. | | : 


- 


7” ) -| Thomas W. Beale, the commit- ; : 
calet the “ra secre ot a lek clerk, announced the post-| NEWARK — Two Jersey CIO leaders, have warned the Democratic Party not to 


pointed out that V-E Day, soon! ponement last week in Washing- take the CIO for granted. Both labor leaders, Joel Jacobson, State Council vice-president, 
to be celebrated, was to have’ ton. He said the change was made; 4d Joseph Minish, executive secretary of the Essex-West Hudson CIO, called for a 


marked the end of Nazism sa agp se P , end to tossing “crumbs” to the ) . 
“Many sitting here facing me, | The committee announced 1 'CIO. ° Jacobson and the Democrats’ filed last week was Richard Lynch, 


she said, “were GIs who fought Will start a red hunt in the New “Don’t think the CIO has no place president of Local 410, Electrical 
; es aay 4 8 the York City area on March 16, in-; = oe 
on German soil... that 1e |” aba ee y to go, Mr. Carey, (Democratic Workers. | 
ht be frec | Stead of in New Jersey, as origi- ewor (j or ! es, ag | 
ee peop. goed e nally planned. | chairman) or just as sure as I'm' Jacobson called on both parties 
and that peacd De, lasting standing here, the CIO will tel] to put up more liberal candidates. 
you and your party where to go.”, Don't give us hacks,” he told the 
= \ vere e¢ ~ ’ - : - 
Minish later declared, “Appar- Democrats, “give us more like 
tently, the local leaders of the Martin Fox.” Fox is a liberal who 


. he job isn’t finished . . .| - 
ar al cen vt wal lb to Or Would You ' Ur ged 10 Name 


day, just ten days after V-E Day. Rather Bea Pig? 
who are plotting war, atomic and’ 


devastating . . . the Dulles’, the WEEHAWKEN. — Cormamuters 
Eisenhowers, the whole Cadillac on the N.Y. Central's West Shore 


local politicos 
wrong.” 


quite 


t-te 


“Salt of the Earth,” drew chuckles 
as he sauntered onto the stage with 
Twain's white suit, bristly mus- 
tache and salty wisdom. 

Manny Cantor, CP leader 
known across the state, introduced 
the speakers. Reports on the press 
drive revealed that subscription 
goals are within reach: 486 subs 
fos the weekend Jersey Worker— 
‘73, percent; and 150 subs for the 
Daly Worker—86 percent. 


Negro Judg Democratic Party are of the opin-| $*V® Robert Kean a tough battle 
nialistiand line don't like the —— plan NEWARK. — City Cotincilman| ion that the CIO has no place Me, in last a Congressional race 
Paid Informers a eS ee be yeg| Irvine I. Turner, first Negro elected | go. [m sure time will prove. these ape sine ae 
sa : 3 2 -|to that post in Newark, last week definitely) The ClO -leaders, charged that 
William L. Patterson, militant) of them rode to work last week I ae a | SS ety | | . 7 
a ee ap pea urged Mayor Carlin to appoint a in places where the Democrats 
leader of the Civil Rights Con- wearing pig-face masks. be Cae taal at ae 
gress, just freed of yon _ gs? ene — ae Cen-} * ee é es tet ee ee Minish charged that Carey had *"© = sO ee CIO 
ardy charges for refusing to be- tra ‘hairman obert Youngs. urner m< - TeQuest Ww yo : : e |Support was welcomed, 
waa’ a + sh ei for ae un-} statement a few years ago that | Magistrate Anthony Guiliano | Gelnite ee a “But now that the Democrats 
Americans, spoke of Smith Act ar-|“A hog can cross America without/ signed the city post to run in the ke — baces on the Demottatic! tive a chance of victory here in 
rests of those who speak for peace changing trains—but you can’t.”| Republican primaries. assembly ticket to the CIO. But Essex, they throw us a crumb,” 
and democracy. | Treat us as good as pigs, the pas-| No Negro has ever been “P"\ the only CIO man on the ticket’ said Jacobson. ‘ 
“Always, they use the paid in-| sengers plead. pointed as- city judge. This has | — eR . : 
former,” he said. “The white man |- , been a sore point for years Ress, ” e| 
may find this new, but it parallels | Jf ngersoll ak of cee » cana. a fe S ai 
th: ave passed | et RO ip 
ely A 2 eit ” There the OMA" s New Pact fight of Negroes and progressives | 7 Bip 
charge is not ‘conspiracy; it is) PHILLIPSBURG. — Ingersoll- | for the appointment of s ite 9b © | 
‘rape. But the production of wit-| Rand workers,=members of local|Judge has been linked with po co” an or nion er ey 
‘nesses is the same. 451, United Electrical Workers brutality and frameups of Negro) 
“Now, a paid witness comes for-| (Ind.) voted overwhelmingly to ap-| Citizens. Most recent case was the) 
ward and tells how the govern-| prove a new contract negotiated 
ment framed these men and wom-, with the company. 
en. The government now seeks) The new agreement provides for 
to condemn this man (Matusow)) an immediate four-cent-an-hour in- 
and absolve the government. {crease, plus an additional three 
“But the crime lies not with| cents next year, complete hospital- 
this man—it is the Department of | ization coverage, and three weeks 
Justice that is guilty. They seek| vacation after 15 years. The con- 
to make the American people do-; tract covers 2,200 workers here 
cile slaves, to accept not only war|#nd in Easton. The UE: recently 
abroad but fascism at home.” won an NLRB election by a 2 to 1 
Pledges Ballot Fight. ‘°~ 
Another speaker was Charles URGE MINIMUM HIKE 
Nusser, Communist Party candi-| wasyHINCTON (FP):—A united 
date who was ruled off the ballot | AFL-CIO group of clothing and 
last November because of the |textile union leaders urged Presi- 
Communist Control law, “the most) dent Eisenhower to push for an 
disgraceful, anti-democratic, un-! increase in the federal minimum 
American piece of legislation that wage, but came away from the 
ever became law in this country.”| White House with no commitment. 
Last week Nusser filed for of- . 
fice again, this time as an inde- 
pendent candidate. for Freeholder. 
He pledged a vigorous campaign 
“bringing the voters of Essex 
county the program of the Com- 
munist Party for peace, democracy, 
equal rights and jobs.” 
An hour-long drama _ built 
around the writin of Mark 
Twain delighted the audienc>. 
Will Geer, veteran star of Holly- 


‘wood ‘wha, played the. sheriff in 


ee ae 


| front.” 


brutal police beating of Ed Taylor, 
Negro Labor Council leader, who. 


subsequently received a_nine- 
month jail sentence. 
started in Magistrate Pine’s court. 

The Essex County Communist 
Party, through Charles Nusser, 
prominent Jersey Communist lead- 
er, and Peoples Rights candidate 
for the State Assembly, sent Mayor 
Carlin a letter urging that he 
“strike a blow for a more repre- 
sentative and democratic judiciary 
system” in Newark by appointing 
a Negro to the vacant post. 

Pointing out that the Negro peo- 
ple comprise a large section of 
the population yet no Negro has 
ever served as magistrate, Nusser’s 
letter said: 

“There are numerous Negroes 
well qualified to fill such a post. 
May I request that you meet with 
leaders of the Negro community 
to get their advice on filling this 
vacancy? 

“Your action in appointing a Ne- 
gro judge would win great acclaim 
not only from the Negro people, 
but from wide sections of the pop- 
ulation, and would mean the 
breaking down of jimcrow dis- 


crimination .on another important 


The frameup | 


NEWARK.—The recent merger,is whether it is good for the 
agreement of the AFL and the! workers. ae 6 


CIO was unanimously upper The president of the AFL Essex 
'TIrades Council, Morris Fuchs 


by 170 spokesmen for 82 locals’ 
of the Essex-West Hudson C10 | spoke to the convention and called 
Council. for building of good relations be- 
The resolution, approved at the) tween AFL and CIO on all levels— 
groups convention last week,| local, county and state. He praised 
pledged aid to the national CIO in the CIO for a “tremendous job ot 
establishing “this new American’ organizing” at a time when mil- 
trade union movement.” Speakers lions of workers in basic industry 
warmed that big business groups| were unorganized. 


were trying to create rifts, and to Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer 


disrupt the unity movement. of the UAW, saw the need for the 
Paul Krebs, state CIO presi-ikind of courage it took to build 
dent, said that the CIO had estab- the CIO and said that the “vision” 


lished the principles of industrial and “crusading spirit” of the CIO 


organization, non - discrimination |“ 
and anti-racketeering, and these| Will make itself felt in the new 
united organization. 


principles would survive. 
The convention unanimously re- 


Union leaders who fear they , 
may lose their jobs because of the|¢lected Hugh Caldwell council 
president and Joseph Minish, ex- 


merger “should get out of labor,” | 
Krebs said. “The important thing|ecutive secretary. 


Minimum Pay AFL for $1.25 


ATLANTIC CITY.—Local 56 of | The convention also adopted an- 
the AFL New Jersey Food Workers; other resolution urging a stronger 
Union urged a $1.25 hourly mini-| state fair employment practice law 
mum wage in the state, and an|to halt racial discrimination by em- 
end to “sweatshop” employment,|ployers. Nearly 300 delegates, 
at the one-day convention of the} representing 6,200 members, at- 
anion, Md LM itended ‘the convention. 


_ FALSE WITNESS! 
Plot Fails to S top 


: 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 722, 
under the act of March 3, 1879 


office at New York, N. Y.. 


3 Eanes 


VOnKen 


1947, at the post 
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Streets of the City 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS of a city are«the lawns of the poor. 
It is where the children play, the young folk grow to adult- 
hood and where the adults take their walks in the sun. I 


have: heard that the New York 

City Board of Health has warned 

the Depart- 

ment of Sani- 

tation that it 

can no long- 

er be respon- 

sible for the 

public's 

health unless 

the _ streets 

are cleaned 

me = up. Fanny 

Hursé among ethers. has said that 

the largest city in the 

world is its dirtiest. And our 

Mayor and his associates are 

throwing the dead cats of re- 

crimination at the people. Com- 

missioner Mulrain says we are 
responsible. 

I deny and I resent it. I have, 
within limits, adhered to the 
idea that cleanliness is next to 
godliness which may have been 
an adage of Poor Richard's. I 
forget now whether it was or not, 
but I remember that old Ben 
Franklin who drew the lightning 
from the skies did not deem the 
condition of the city’s streets as 
a subject below his attention. 
He figured out a better way ot 
collecting trash, you learn from 
his autobiography, and it is time 
to invoke old Ben’s spirit from 
the grave. 

I thought of the old demo- 
crat as I watched the men our 
authorities sent out tacking signs 
to the lamp-posts that said you 
and I must pay a fine of $25 in 
case we are caught littering the 
streets. I contend the lacalision 
of the streets are not our fault, 
and I resent the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune's current series which 
says I am to blame. 

I love my city and I know 
you do too. I have long felt that 
the Bard put it beautifully in his 
play Corolanus when he said 
the city is the people and the 
people is the city. Our people 
are not dirty, yet it is undeniable 
that our city is. Miss Ferber said 
it is a “scab on the face of our 
country, disgustingly filthy.” 
And she added that no self- 
respecting goat would walk in 
Central Park. She has some- 
thing there. 

THE MAYOR tries to get off 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Threaten Jail 
To Hush Truth 


About Fallouts 


',., —See Page 4 


~~ 


MARCH 20, 1955 
Price 10 Cents 


By ERIK BERT 


HARVEY MATUSOW has torn aside the curtain be- 
hind which the evil conspiracy against democracy has 


WASHINGTON. 


been operating. There has never been anything, in the 


history of our country, 
Matusow s — 
-There 
been such a conspiracy operat- 
ing from the Capitol itself. 


exposure in 
Witness.” 


eee ere eee 


— 


Mcl THYoM 


Hi peviigaoaia Qourany PusLisHERs 


NEW YORK | 
\ 


\ 


When Sen. McCarthy sent Harvey Matusow a copy of his’ in the 


book with a personal inscription. 


Senator James O. Eastland, 


like the 
ra alse 
has never 


Mississippi Dixicrat, and heal 
of the Senate subcommittee that 
is trying to gag Matusow and 
his publishers, and to terrorize 
any other repentant informers, 
is authority for the fact that 
245 persons were caught in the 
web of lies that Matusow 
wrought with the help of Mce- 
Carthy, the FBI, and their like. 

Some went to prison, others 


a 
El Paso Judge 
Sentences Matusow 


To Three Years — 
EL PASO, Tex. 
HARVEY MATUSOW was 
senenced to three years in prison 
for “contempt of court” by Fed- 
eral Judge R. E. Thomason. The 
sentence was levied as a penaliy 
. for Matusow’s affidavit and tes- 
timony in the hearing two weeks 
ago on behalf of Clinton Jenck’s 
appeal for a new trial. During 
this hearing Matusow stated 
that the testimony he had given 
a year before, and on which 
Jencks was convicted, was false. 
The judge set Matusow’s bail at 
$10,000. Mausow said he would 
file an appeal immediately and 

post the bond himself. 


XY — 


7 


lost their jobs, others were 
forced to leave the communities 
in which they had been living. 

HERE, in “False Witness,” 
the operations of this conspiracy 
are revealed in detail by one 
who became a key operator in 
the enterprise. 

Frameups are not new in our 
country. Nor are exposes of 
such frameups through confes- 
sions. There was Harry Orchard 
Haywood-Movyer-Petti- 
bone case of the Western Feder- 


— 


Spring Fund Drive Opens 


IT’S A SIGN of the kind of paper we 
are that we live, not by the money of Big 
Business advertisers, but by the heroic ac- 


tivity and devotion of our readers. Right ; 


now, our readers are in the thick of an in- 
tensive drive to jack up circulation. 


subs. 


Worker. 
Some areas — like Eastern Pennsylvania and 


Maryland-D.C.—have reached their Worker tar- 
gets, and are shooting for quick completion of the 
Others are about-to reach their tar- 
gets. Still others are determined to reach them 
None will stop cam- 
paigning until the goals have been reached, and 
yond this they will continue steadily to build 


D.W. goal. 


in the next week or two. 


circulation. 
*~ 


MEANWHILE, our budget schedule — and 
even more important, our serious financial need— 
makes it essential for us to open up today the 
next phase in our battle for life, the annual spring 


fund campaign. 


The- heroic 
efforts of recent weeks have-brought us to about 
8,000 Worker subs and about 1,600 Daily Worker 
This means about three-quarters of our 
Worker sub target and two-thirds for the Daily 


For this drive, we are appealing to you to 
raise and contribute $100,000. With your aid, 
and that of the various organizations supporting 
our paper, we hope, and need, to raise this $100,- 
000 by June 1. 

Part of it is badly needed now, and we're 
— on-you to get off to a quick start. We 
as 

¢ That you send at once five or ten dollars 
(or more if you can). 

¢ If you cannot do so at one time, send $1 or 
$2 a week for as long as the campaign lasts. 

® That you collect from friends, shopmates, 
neighbors, ellis’ canteet and organize house 
parties. 

© Above all, that you keep plug 
plete the circulation campaign an 
The Worker and Daily Worker 
throughout the year. 


gging to — 
to expand 
readership 


WE HAVE WEATHERED many a financial 


crisis, especially in the past few years. But don’t 


take our existence for granted. 
Let's get on with successful completion of our 


circulation effort, and start money rolling in the 


Spring. Fund“ Campaign! 
|‘ The. Publishers and Editors. 


Book Publication 


D of J Frameup 
System Rocked 


ation of Miners, half a century 
ago; and Frank Oxnam, in the 
Tom Mooney frameup, a genera- 
tion ago. 

But here, in the Matusow op- 
erations, hundreds were victim- 
ized, not just individuals. 


Matusow tells the story of his 
infamy from the day in Febru- 
ary, 1950 wen he dialed REc- 
tor 2-3500, the FBI's number 
in New York City, and _ said: 
“My name's Harvey Matusow, 
M-a-t-u-s-o-w. And Im a Com- 
munist, I'd like to talk to some- 
body.” 


IT WILL DO NO HARM, I 
think. to disclose .the private es- 
timate of one of the publishers 
about “False Witness.” Albert 
FE. Kahn, of Cameron and Kahn, 
in talking to a reporter some 
weeks. ago, seemed a little mif- 
fed when it was suggested that 
the Matusow book should have 
a pretty good sale. 


“Good? Pretty good? Great 
God, man! This is going to have 
the best sale any book has had 
in this country in decades.” 

These are not Kahn’s exact 
words, but they express, I think 
his sentiments. | 

I have since read the book. 
I'm as enthusiastic as Kahn is. 

* 

THERE ARE TWO limita- 
tions on who should get this 
book. They are literacy and de- 
cency. 

The other day here in Wash- 
ington, Senator Eastland and his 
committee counsel, Julian Sour- 
wine, were hammering at Kahn 
in a committee hearing. They 
really covered the waterfront, in 
a brainless and futile fishing ex- 
pedition. | 

And they wanted to know— 
HOW MANY COPIES OF 
MATUSOWS BOOK DID 
THE MINE - MILL UNION 
PAY FOR IN ADVANCE? 

Kahn told them. Three thou- 
sand, or five thousand, . some- 
where around there. 

Eastland and Sourwine 
thought the Mine-Mill order was 
quite a lot—and so did I, when 
Kahn testified. 

* 

BUT NOW I know that from 
border to border, across the vast 
area that Mine-Mill covers, 
there's not a preacher, priest or 

rabbi; not an editor or high 
school principal or filling station 
operator; not an ore miner, cr 
railroad worker, or oil worker, 
or bus driver; not a farmer or 
sheep herder or rancher; not a 
youth, boy or girl, in school or 
working; not a school teacher or 
waitress or woman _ packing 
house worker; not a-truck driver 
or beautician: not a decent man 
or woman, who loves this coun- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Barrage 
At UAW as Pact Talks Start 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
THE AUTO companies were heaving blows at the 
gotiations got under way last week with Ford and General 


fected by this set of negotiations are the immediate economic status and working con- 


MERGER between various 
unions continue to roll on in 
wake of AFL-CIO pact. Reports 
from Chicago indicated arrange- 
ments had been completed for 
merger of Farm Equipment di- 
vision of independent United 
Electrical Workers with CIO 
United Auto Workers. Both 


DETROIT. 


auto workers as contract ne- 
Motors. The reasons are: Af- 


ditiens of half a million men and | ing 
women in Ford and GM plants of 
across the nation. What comes out 


of this struggle will effect also 


plants in the 48 states. 


of UAW-CIO, who are also mov-' between the UAW-CIO and the 


White Auto Leader 
Urges Negro for V. P. 


DEARBORN. 


A WHITE UAW leader, George Pluhar, president of the 
Steering Gear and Machine plant at Ford Rouge writes in 


the March 12 issue of Ford Facts, union newspaper that he 
thinks its a scandal that the In-| , | 
ternational executive board of the engage Marian Anderson to sing 
CIO Auto Workers hasn't a single for the first time this year? Didn't 
Negro brother on it. even the conservative U. S. Su- 
Pluhar states that at the March’ preme Court come out with an 
27 UAW convention, in Cléveland historic decision against segrega- 
a big contribution can be made tion? 
- to the new united labor movement | 
by electing a Negro auto worker 


equal rights for the Negro people 


into negotiations in hundreds auto barons. 


One out of every seven persons £°ing on ever since the ’55 model 
in the United States is effected rolled off the line last fall. Fhe 


the one million additional] members, by the outcome of the contract talks ‘most intportant set of demands 


unions had met earlier on joint 
demands in International Har- 
vester negotiations. . . . From 
Miami Beach, Fla., it was an-. 
nounced that CIO Utility Work- 


A pre-negotiation battle has been 


rger Movement Spreads 
°® Anti-Lakher Report Readied 


will be demanded by IUE-CIO 
to offset effects of automation 
in radio, television and electron- 
ics industry. Union made an- 
nouncement following three-day 
industrial conference board 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
a i 

FIFTY PERCENT jump in 
Oregon unemployment compen- 
sation elaims over a year ago 
revealed serious job slump in 
state. State report also revealed 
that numbers who have exhaust- 
ed unemployment benefits is 20 


since the days of the _ sitdown 
strikes have been ironed out in 


‘scores of meetings of the union 


from top to bottom. The economic 
package is estimated between 45 
and 50 cents. The contract is for 
two years, not five and many pro-| 
company sections face elimination. 


* 
IF THE UAW model clause 
(FEPC) against discrimination gets 
written into the 1955 contract as 


is proposed then jimcrow will get 
one of its most serious setbacks it 
ever got. | 

Speedup curbs, one of the big 
demands from the plant level can’t! 
be brushed aside. Twenty-five per- 
cent increase in pensions, company 
paid insurance and health benefits, | 
more personal and fatigue time, 


< ° . . ‘ 
This powerful movement for improved seniority all are demands 


the. workers want now. ! 
All of these demands go along’ 


ers was studying merger possi- 


bility with AFL International . 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- © 


ers. And in New York, it 
was announced that independent 
Department Store’ Local 1-S 
(Macy's) has agreed to go into 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Employes Union, 


_ thus bringing most of city’s de- 


partment stores into one union. 
Sam Kovenetsky, Macy local 
president, will become an execu- 
tive vice-president of RWDSU, 


under agreement. 
* 


ANTI-TRUST gimmick will 
be used to attack labor in a still- 
secret repurt recommending 
changes in anti-trust law. 
Changes have been prepared by 
60-member committee appointed 
two years ago by Attorney Gen- 
eral. Brownell. Report is sched- 
uled to be made public March 


percent higher than a year ago. 
) " | 


UNION-BUSTING violence 
was charged by three ILGWU 
Organizers in complaint filed 
with Justiee Department. It 
charged that the three organiz- 
ers—John Kissack, Robert Howe. 
and Miss Pat Eames—were forci- 
bly ejected from their hotel 
rooms in Haleyville, Ala., and 
driven out of town. They were 
there to organize Winston Manu- 
facturing Co., a lingerie plant 
employing about 500 workers. 


¥ 

REVERSAL of order barring 
CIO Packingfiouse’ envelopes 
from Sioux City, Ia., Post Office 
was indicated. Postmaster had 
sought to clamp down because 
union envelopes bore slogan: 
Iowa, Scab Law State. This was 


part of union’s campaign against 


“iy Ae TAY. | 
sto be a vice-president of the UAW is supported not only by the mil-. 


31. 


CIO. He points out that the top 
UAW leadership is coming into 
the convention with a proposal for 
two new vice-presidents to be se- 
Jected and asks why couldn't it be 
three and one of them be a Negro? 
The top UAW leadership, it is 
known, are supporting Norman 
Matthews and Leonard Woodcock, | 
both white, for the two new posts. 
There are at present two other 
vice-presidents, Richard T. Gosser 
and Jack Livingston who are back- 
ed by the. UAW administration 
caucus. Thus all four UAW vice-. 
presidents would be white. The Local 600 executive board 
e at a recent meeting voted to recom- 

PLUHAR cites the example of mend to its delegates to the UAW 
his own local, Ford No. 600, the Convention that they support any 
Jargest in the UAW to show how Qualified Negro who runs for top 
democracy is working there. He office. This action was backed up 
Says: 
“We in Local 600 know that the 


lions of white people as well who 


realize that you can’t have democ- 
racy for some people and deny it to 
others. If that goes on very long 
we all lose what democracy we 
have. 

“The UAW pioneered in the fight 
for equal rights for our Negro 
brothers, and just when this move- 


step out of our position of leader- 
ship and bury our mighty voice?” 


cil of the local. 


lions of Negro people, but by mil-. 


‘ment is assuming gigantic national 
proportions, will we, in the UAW, 


iby the 200-member general coun-, 


with the guaranteed annual wage 
GUARANTEED annual wage 


a state law restricting union se- 
curity. 


make up in payments, the differ- 
ence between the unemployment 
insurance payments an idle work- 


er gets and what the average week- 


that would see employers pattially 
| 


ly wage; 40 hours call-in pay; 11.6 WASHINGTON | 


cents an hour wage increase; time | The fight for a tax cut for low 
and a half for Saturday work, income families will be resumed in’ 
double time for Sunday and triple’ the House during the coming week 
for holidays. ‘after the Senate by a vote of 50 
. ‘to 44 defeated all proposals for 

THE PROPAGANDA by the reducing. individual income taxes — 
companies against the union’s de-; Six Democrats from the South 
mands, revealed in fake charges joined 45 Republicans to uphold 
that “GAW is Socialism”; that the Eisenhower “sock the poor | 
“GAW will. drive small business'tax program. One Republican, Sen. 


inte bankruptcy”; that someone William Langer (R-ND) voted with! 
who doesn’t want to work can the Democrats. The six Democrats. 
draw the same weekly wage as well were Byrd and Robertson of 
as those who work, ad nauseum. Virginia, -Ellender of Louisiana,., 

Rarely after one wades through George of Georgia and Holland of: 


Cut Shifts to House 


ithe 


~ Since the bill as passed by the 
House contains the $20 per per- 
son cut and the bill as passed by 
Senate does not, the two versions 
must be reconciled in a_ confer- 
ence of representatives.-of both 
chambers. If the House stands firm 
on its position that the people 
need and deserve a tax cut, it is 
the Senate which will be foreed 
to retreat. To prevent that outcome 
Eisenhower Administration 
and the big business lobby are 
putting tremendous pressure on 
Congressmen to compel them to 
reverse their vote of three weeks 


ago. 


reasons we have Negro and white 
brothers equally participating in 
leadership is because we fought 
for this principal from the begin- 
ning of our local’s organization. In | 
Local 600 no one would dream of By ROB F. HALL 
proposing any slate for any offices WASHINGTON 
without giving our Negro brothers 
their just due, to have their quali- 
fied candidates on-the slate equally 
with our white brothers. 3 
“If this principle is right in Local] 
600 and hundreds of other locals 
in the UAW, why isn’t it right for 


‘with the 40-hour week largely 
ignored. Many construction work- 


TELL a_ building trades ers laber 60 or more hours a week 


worker that the construction 
industry is a major bulwark these jobs with no overtime pay. 


of the Eisenhower prosperity. 


days and holidays are worked on 


(Continued on Page 11) ‘Florida. 


Mass AFL Building Trades Lobby Left Its Mark 


activity are being  undermined,; scales and working conditions. | 

FOR MORE than a year build- 
ing trades locals and councils in 
562 cities have reverberated with 
the grievances of the construction 
workers. Feeling that their separ- 
ate efforts have been unavailing, 
city and state councils joined to- 
gether for regional conferences in 


at straight time. Saturdays, Sun- 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
the open-shop laws. which have 


union shop rehire contracts, and 
change the 30-day union security 
provision to seven days in building 
trades contracts. 

2.—Amend the Davis-Bacon law 
to extend the requirement for pre- 
vailing wages to cover all construc- 
tion projects involving any federal 
assistance. This would expand cov- 
erage from about $4.5 billion of 


and he'll give you a short all- heen adopted in 18 states under} Chicago, Detroit and Indianapolis, 


‘swer. For in his industry unemploy- Section 14-B of T-H, the unions 
ment has been steadily growing are more and more hamstrung in 
since’ last summer. In August their efforts to preserve their: 


the International executive board?” 
He then points out that some 
union members look at the -ques- 


and kept up a drum fire at their/new construction to $9.2 billion of 
international leadership for action’ federally. assisted work, such as 
at the Washington level. ‘roads, FHA-insured loans for single 


tion from the viewpoint that one 
faction or the other wil] gain. 


I think this is wrong.” Pluhar ary the number had dropped to 


ites in Ford Facts,, “the prin- 5 5 ee 
ciples of democracy are above “are a decline of 590,000. 


tions. I think it is a scandal that. 


our top board hasn’t a single ‘Negro. the Bureau . Labor Statistics sug: 
brother on it, and I don't care gests. For between January an 


whether we elect a right wing, left 
wing, or no wing candidate. 

“If we get down to brass tacks 
and recognize’ that our Negro 
brothers have a full right to repre- 
sentation on the International 
executive board, then we will have 
made a big step forward for democ- 
racy in our union and in the Amer- 
ican labor — 

IF THE convention fails to carry rere _— 
out this act that would narrow 
democracy in the union, Pluhar ing trades workers, however, is not 
said: ‘confined to employment. Workers 


(1954, 2,850,000 workers had jobs 


tion jobs was 89,000 as compared 
|with February a year ago, there 


workers employed. 

' The outlook, it appears, is for 
further unemployment if the rela- 
tively smaller number of applica- 
‘tions for building permits noted in 
November and. January should 


* 


) 
' 
j 


in contract construction. In Febru-| 
And it isnt just the weather, as! 
February, the decline in construc-' 


were 87,000 less building trades 


' 


continu2 at this level during the 


THE PROBLEM of the build-' 


5 


In response to these demands family houses, VA-guaranteed home 
president Richard Gray of the AFL loan programs, rural electrification 
building trades department and! programs and others. 

AFL president George Meany call- * 
ed a conference in Washington | : 

7 SEN. JAMES E. MURRAY (D- 
March 7-10 to put pressure On) ont) and Rep. John Fogarty (D- 


Congress for remedial action. Gray,| pn) ‘ntroduced. the bills, and-ac- 


it was learned, expected some 400 e hhe del 
delegates. Instead more than|Cding to a report of the dele- 
1,400 building trades  workers| 82%€S, an overwhelming = majority 
swarmed into the city, the largest of Congressmen contacted pledged 
mass lobbying action undertaken 


support to the measures. 
by any labor organization in at! A roadblock has developed, how- 
least 15 ‘years. 


Saint ever, in the opposition of Rep. 

The mood of the conference, ac-. Graham Barden (D-NC) chairman 
cording to delegates was one of ex- of the House labor committee. Bar- 
treme militance. .. . . ;den’s determination. to keep these 

Delegates made. it clear they measures off the floor means that 
wanted results. And the temper of the union must step up their pres- 
the speeches made by officials on sure, in order to have Barden out- 


the rostrum reflected this mood.’ voted in his own committee; as 
x ‘well as on the floor.. 


Barden’s role simply confirms 


ping behind in its forward looking 
oo for which it -has been 
own in the past. © 


gro and white workers 
gress for the first time from Michi- 
an c ie i. ee ae 

“Dicn't the Metropolitan Opera 


“Our union is in danger of slip- 


‘ {union 
“Didn't the united votes of Ne-| 
elect 


Charles Diggs, a Negro, te. Con- | 
| 


on the job are finding that union! 


wage scales are increasingly vio- 
lated. Scab, contractors hire ‘non- 
workers, recruiting them 
mainly in those states which have 


“right-to-work” laws and transport |.. 


them by the thousands to their big 
construction jobs. 


Wages and’ woiking’ conditions| Unk. 


established through years of union 


THE OBJECTIVE which the 
building trades workers set for 
_ |themselves' was to secure passage 
- by Congress of the following bills: 
) 1.—Amendinents to Taft-Hartley: 
which would repeal Section 14-B 
_|thus outlawing the states “right- 
~ |to-work” measures; revise the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions, permit 


: 


one .of the major points made ‘at 
the conference. of building trades 
workers—that labor to win anything © 
must enter the field of political ac- 
tion with.ak its energies,. building 
its own independént .organs, and 
fighting together: with all its allies 
to win pro-labor legislation,’ now 
and to elect pro-labor candidates 
at the next election. 


vy | $4 ¥ WwW FF T 
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Hail Press Builders 
In N. Phila. Drive 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA. a 


Pew Plays Shrewd Jobless Pay 
; Game, B ut y elco lowing. them 30 instead of . 26 
Labor Awakening 


weks of compensation would, he 
CHESTER.—A_ revolt against,is the Pew family, owners of the 


DEAR EDITOR: ; 


The North Philadelphia Freedom of the Press Association, con- 
cerned with not only maintaining but also expanding the influence 
of the Marxist press, congratulates every one in eur. community 


whines, “distort unesaplexnaet 
compensation into a_ relief pro- 

McClure—with a good chance of 

success—in Delaware County? 


gram." 
Already more than 200,000 have 
To anyone who has lived in this 
area any length of time the pos- 


exhausted their allowances and 
been forced on “public assistance.” 
Raises in compensation will be of 

sibility of organizing a campaign 

that has a reasonable chance of 

ousting the Republican: machine 


no immediate help to these men 
headed by former State Senator 


John McClure seems almost im- 
possible. 

For the GOP has been in power 
around here as long as long as 
all but the oldest .citizens can re- 
member. In Chester, for exam- 
ple, it: has reigned since 1903, 
straying from the Republican col- 
umn only in the years that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was a candidate. 

Year after year the GOP in Del- 
aware County has rolled up tre- 


Sun Oil Co. and Sun Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Corp. They are in- 
fluential in national politics as fi- 
nancial contributors and _policy- 
makers in Republican Party affairs. 
They are a babwadk of the GOP 
machine in Pennsylvania and most 
recently have been tied to Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy by their connec- 
tions with the Texas oil million- 
aires who have financed McCar- 
thy’s efforts. 


and. women as they have lost their 
eligibility. It will, however, direct- 
ly benefit those now on. the com- 
pensation rolls and those who will 
be added later. 

The raises, extension of period 
covered and other “fringe” benefits 
of the bill—even though all of 
these are much less than what both 
the State AFL and CIO asked~ 
represent real gains, as is evident 


* 

ACTUALLY, the Pew family, 
and the heads of the other huge 
corporations that dominate the 
area, Westinghouse, Baldwin, etc., 
set GOP policy. As the key figure 
in the set-up the Pews have played 
a shrewd game. On one hand. 


‘from the angry explosions coming 
‘from the camp of the Big Business 
interests which have so _ long 
through their Republican _hire- 
lings plundered the state at will. 
b | 

THE “CONCEDE NOTHING” 
attitude of Big Business is re- 
flected in the fact that while Voge- 


who participated in the reeent circulation drive of The Worker and 
Daily Worker. | 

More than 150 Worker subs were gotten and about 35 Dailv 
Worker subs, besides increasing the bundle order. Equally gratify- 
ing is the starting of a campaign to get at least 50 new subscriptions 
among the Negro people of the area in the next three months. 

THIS DECISION means that the role played by these papers 
in the fight for peace, jobs and civil rights is better understood and 
that it is realized the most advanced segment of American politic:]— 
iife are the Negro people. Geiting them to read the Marxist press 
will raise the whole leve! of their understanding and thus the whole 
level of the struggle for peace, jobs and democraey. It means open- 
ing the road to a people’s evalition which will smash McCarthyism 
sOTeCVeY. 

We of the North Philadelphia Freedom of the Press Associa- 
tion have always understeod that the fight for maintaining and 
building The Worker and Daily Worker is one of giving the working 
class, the trade union niovement, the Negro people, the profes- 
sionals, the intellectuals, the small farmers and small businessmen, 
a voice, ar organizer, and a_ teacher. 


TO CELEBRATE and deepen the suceessful campaign, we 
have arranged a forum for this Friday night, March 18, at Bukier 
Hall, 2026 __. 32 St. The subject will be: “The Merging of the 
CIO and AFL. Its meaning for Peace, Jobs, Civil Rights and the 
Negro People.” ape 

Ihe snain speaker will be Dave Davis, whose contributions to 
the raising of the living standards of the working class and the 
Negro people in the arca were so great they eamed him the enmity 
of the ruling circles to the point ef his being convicted as one 
of the nine local Smith Act victims. Tom Nabried, another of the 
local Smith Act victims, will also speak. 

A cultural and social program has been arranged together 
with tidbits and tea. All are welcome. 

Thanking von for publishing our note. 

We remuin, as ever, dedicated to the task of building the paper 
and defending its rights. 


NORTH PHILADELPHIA Freedom of the Press Asso. 


: . ss thev have bitterly fought unioniza- | 
mendous margins against token op- y tone ‘ler admits that “some increase” is 


position and played a key role tion in their own plants—Sun — , ; 
in keeping the GOP in power in still unorganized while Syn | Justified in the weekly payments, 


eet Nav .|Shipyards was organized only pit-| he lists every benefit to the work- 
ave ae Novemtier) . ers under the bill as objectionable. 


when the Democrats swept Penn-| tt Picket line struggles that saw ea i 

sylvania the GOP fe ra th here: Strikers killed and ‘injured while ee eee = be 

Eat ahead by $0,000 | votes fighting for their union. exten to thirty weeks within a 
me Ss ‘calendar year in place of the pres- 


' But the Pews also decided, | ont minimum of 13 and maximum 


THIS YEAR a revolt against)“When you cant beat em, join) of 9§ weeks. Terrible! cries Voge- 
McClure has developed—a revolt ‘em. ler. Merely pampering the idle! 
that has all the possibilities of at; In practice this policy has meant | The employers’ statements are 
least winning in Chester city itself the corruption and/or intimidation particularly indignant over a sec- 
next November and making in- of a number of labor leaders here tion of the bill providing that 
roads on Delaware County as a\who have played along with the| women employes past the sixth 
whole. Such a development is of GOP either as open Republicans or’ month of pregnancy and through 
key significance in the national by dampening the olrorts -of the!a period including 30 days after 
weakening of it—could be a critical huge workingclass po pulatio n|birth of their child shall be en- 
factor in defeating the GOP in around here to break out of GOP titled to unemployment compensa- 
Pennsylvania in 1956, a presiden- control. . ‘tion with release from their jobs | 
tial year. The result has been a divided during that time. The Fine Admin- 


In examining the revolt it is IM- Jabor movement with many union-|istration got such a_ provision 


geod pony wad a oon has ists faithfully bucking the McClure knocked out of the Unemployment | 


District Director Maloney 


In Race for Steel Union V.P. 


| | PITTSBURGH. — Joseph Molo-'tional union. The referendum 
i ° regime while a number of leading|Compensation Act S-96 would re- ney, director of New York State election will take place after May 

, ‘union officials remain silent or ac-jstore it. : District 4 of the CIO United Steel- 1, by which time negotiations 
First it should be noted that ually work undercover to thwart} Despite all this furore of the! workers, has entered his candidacy under the wage reopener provision 


while MeClure is the key political a , : : , | 
; anti- } eg ‘mployers and their supporters,|for vice-presid ' a- | 

figure fronting for the GOP here, |20t GOP movements ae ta Sh venlle -8 gees or vice-president of the interna- of the contract are to be completed. 
the real power behnd-the-scenes— (Continued next week.) fast mobilization of the people and 


their organizations for concentrat- 


-—aee ee ee 


ee ee See 


ed pressure on the hard-shell Re-; Democratic brethern in the Senate 
publicans—and some of the weaker'at Harrsiburg. 


— EE 


—, 


a ee 
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Pittsburgh Group Fights 
Disbarment of Schlesinger 


PITTSBURGH. — A _ Citizens witnesses—Mat Cvetic and Joseph; viduals .and organizations asking 
Committee to Protect the Right: Mazeei. The former, it recalls, that the disbarment proceedings 
ok Cimnael ee beeen eee arrested for an assault on his| be dropped. Such letters may be 

: us ~~ | sister-in-law and the later was con-| sent direct to the Committee on 
| here to combat intensified in- victed of adultery and bhastardy.| Offenses, 9th fleor, City County 
trigues by reactionary groups in the} Both have worked closely with} Bldg., Pittsburgh, or to the Citizens 
Allegheny County Bar Association Sherman who is their attorney and; Committee to Protect the Right of 
aimed at the disbarment of attor-| has an anti-labor,’ union-busting| Counsel, P. O. Box 684, Pittsburgh 
‘ney Hymen Schlesinger. record. ys 30. Financial contributions should 

Schlesinger, the long outstand-| Dargan urges letters by imdi-| go to the postal box. 
ing civil rights lawyer of western ie 


Pennsylvania, was originally cited! { | A : c5 
to appear before the Association's | 


Committee on Offenses severa 3 2 

years ago in connection with his (Continued from Page 16) | floor of council at the time the 

aggressive defense of the rights of | League Island Golf Course in Program was under _consideration 

Steve Nelson and other Commu-) 1955. for the golf course improvements 
this year. 


nist leaders and alleged party mem- 
Unfortunately, labor - liberal 


‘bers. According to a story in the 
Pittsburgh Press quoting Attorney ‘groups have been unable to chal- 
lenge Guerin as yet. Phillips is be- — 


Robert Rundle of that committee, 
-oceedings have reached the stage 

a . . ing opposed by another Democra- 

tic organization choice, Gaetano 


where a recommendation of dis- 

barment is being seriously con- 

coal e. | ‘Giordano, who does not speak for 
,|the tremendous Negro and work- 

‘ingclass population of his area. 


ing of a clubhouse at League Is-| The reason for these weaknesses 
land Golf Course take almost .as!is the reluctance of labor, — in 
much money and get four years'South Philadelphia this means 
priority over the building of play longshoremen, teamsters and 
facilities in-two of the most over- building trades workers, — to ef- 
crowded, congested areas of South |fectively challenge the Democratic 
Philadelphia? ‘machine. Independent labor _poli- 

The answer, it was found, is;:tical action in alliance with the 


that. Councilmen from South Phil-| Negro people could make many 
changes. in South Philly. 


adelphia fought like blazes on the. naa 


ats on | 


Communist Party Program 
DEFEAT ANTI-LABOR 
‘RIGHT TO WORK’ LAWS 


NOTE-THIS IS the second installment of the 1955 legisla- 
tive program of the Communist Party of Pennsylvania. Last week's 
issue included the party’s proposals for strengthening the fight for 
neice and for democracy. This issue includes its position on Jabor 
rights legislation and social welfare. 


For Labor Rights Legislation 

1—Defeat .of all so-called “Right to Work” laws proposed by 
anti-labor groups. 

2 --finprovements 
proposed by the labor movenient. 

3—Prohibition of injuncticns in labor disputes. 

-- $—Denial to the courts of power to break up picket lines under 

guise of restricting the number of pickets or their stations. 

5—Afirmation of the right of all government employes’ and 
eriployes of government-contrclled agencies to organize, and re- 
guiriug recognition of their unions «by such agencies. 

G—Repeal of Act prohibiting strikes by public utility workers 
government employes. 

7—Requirement that union wage rates be paid on all projects 
.and contracts by governmental bodies of the state or its ‘political 
sub-civisions. 


For Social Welfare Legislation 


: * 
1—Kstablishing a-State minimum wage law of $1.25 an hour 


with time and a half for overtime and double time for Sundays and THE CLIQUE back. of this per- 
holidays. . . ‘|secution includes Justice Michael 


: ate Musm: 3 ~, Sts - 
9—State Old Age Pension Law be enacted, in addition to A. Musmanno of the State Su 


aie | ee ees ...., |preme Court; attorney Harry Alan 
ag treatinent of all vaticnts in state hospitals or mental insti Sermon. ead of the lalaie 


} ag fi EN : Americans Battling Communism 
. 5 Renovation and humanization of the entire apparatus of the |(ABC), and some .of the local 
Staite Public Assistance Department. | 


} | judges. All have been involved 
(a) Immediate upward revision of allowances from the $22.33 ‘in proceedings outraging the civil 
snonthly starvation level (average per recipient in October, 1954) |rights guarantees of the state and 
and the $61 a month maximum. national constitutions and are no- 
(b) Elimination of requirement that a needy person must mort- | torious redbaiters. All of hem have 
gage his home to the Public Assistance Dept. before he will be been worsted by Sclilesinger in 
allowed on. relief. . : , court battles over these issues. 
{c) Exemption from taxation during the time on relief. The new committee-—in a letter 
(d) Prohibition of discrimination against a needy applicant .or | signed by Houston Dargan,,. Pitts-| 
any persou on relief for reasons of political belief or affiliation, | burgh. Negro trade unionist whom 
—this, prohibition to extend to the requiring of either te. answer any -:| Schlesinger has~defended in. court 
questions whatsoever relating to political belief or.affiliation; .. .|—points out that the disbarment 
- (e). The Department.of Public Assistance to be required to. | proceedings. are based: on_ testi-| 
receive and act upon complaints relating to relief presented by 


—" 


in the State Workmen's Compensation as 


x 

ON THE OTHER HAND it 
was -found that only $110,000 had 
‘been slated for building and im- 
provement of playgrounds at Jef- 
ferson Park, 4th and Washington 
and Greenich Recreation Center, 
4th and Shunk Sts.—IN 1959. 

Now, asked many of those it 
attendance, why does the build- 


| 


8:30 i 
SUNDAY, MARCH 20—Race St. Forum— 
U.S. Senator Hubert Humphrey at the 
Friends Meeting House, Race St., nr. 15th. 
7:30 pwam..: -. | i 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23 — U. of P. 
Cinema. Club presents'* ge i i 
l rformances of; Browning Version’’ at the University Mu- 
hp ony = gored or of Music! seum Auditorium, 24 and Locust Sts. at 


Foyer, Broad & Locust Sts. 2:30 p.m. and|7 p.m. and 9:15 p.m. 


FRIDAY. March 18—North Phila. Free- 
dom of the Press Assn. Forum “On the 


AFL-CIO. Merger and Its’ Significance.” 
Speakers: Dave Davis and Tom Nabried. 
Bukier Hall, 2026 North 32 St. 8:30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19 — Hedgerow 


: mony of the two local stoolpigeons 
land paid professional government 


organizations representing persgnsOn*relief, 


a Sn gs oe Sere - 


_ Fight Over Slate Jars Phila. 


COALITION LEADERS INSIST 


PP Opens 
Drive for 
Councilman 


PHILADELPHIA. — Petitions 
are being circulated by the Pro- 
gwessive Party to place its state di- 
rector~Henry Beitscher—on the 
the ballot as candidate for minority | 
party ecg Canin hotdog at in the 
municipal election this fall. 


4 3 
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The organization has set a goal 
of securing 11,000 signatures by 
April 4. This would be a 24 per- 
cent margin over that legally re- 
quired (8,500). In last year’s guber- 
natorial campaign the party ob- 
tagned about the same number, 
of signers as their present goal. 

“The big job this year,” states 
an appeal for volunteers to circu- 
late nomination petitions, “is to, 
pve the old Republican gang 
rom recapturing City Hall and, ™any Philadelphians wondering 
gaining strength for the 1956,y‘hat all the noise was about last 
presidential election. An indepen-} week when Mayor Clark spear- 
00 yaa Base em ah ie headed a labor-liberal drive to im- 
RT EE dig. inna |PO"? the calibre of the Democra- 
the open the relationship of the! ee ee 
local election to 1956 can play an! 
important part in achieving this 
objective. 


If you're not clear on the situa- 
‘tion (the local press doesn’t help 
much in explaining matters) many 
residents of South Philadelphia 
} are very clear on what it’s all 
‘about. 

' For example: there are two 
‘councilmen from this huge work- 
same time it will offer Progressive !8 class area populated by 300,- 
vote-getting possibilities. 000 Italian, Negro, Jewish and 

“Under the City Charter two of Polish citizens, One is Walter Phil- 
the seven councilmen - at - large /iPs, Republican, who represents 
posts are reserved for minority the river areas, wards one to 15 
parties. The Progressive will be and 30. The other is Thomas 
running against the Republican for 
ene of the minority posts. Progres- 


sives, consequently, have an un- 


usual opportunity to present their '@™t the support of workers and 
own candidate and program as part | their families. 
of the growing independent, anti- 
Republican coalition in Philadel-; PHILLIPS, who “represents” 
phia.” : ‘the slum - ridden area along the 

Petitions may be obtained at the river that contains the second larg- 
Progressive Party headquarters, | est Negro population in the city, 
1415 Locust St., Philadelphia,|is known as “the councilman from 


* 

“THE Progressive campaign wil 
merge the campaigns of labor, lib- 
eral and Negro organizations to 
“defeat the Republicans. At the 


* 


Why S. Phila. Wants 


Changes in Council 


MAYBE YOU ARE one of the 
‘home. 


‘establishment where he makes his 


Guerin was swept into office in 
the Democratic victory of 1951. 
But from his actions lately you 
can hardly distinguish him from 
the Republican machine. hack pol- 


four years ago. 


itician that the voters kicked out|* 


In the recent struggle to repair!) fe 
‘killed and injured many residents | fe. 


‘Guerin, Democrat who represents 
‘the rest of South Philly. Neither. 


home. : 


GUERIN ALSO CAME in for, 
on March 3 at a South) aa 


a lacin 


ed by the Citizens’ Council on'# ge .3.. 

City Planning to hear a report on 3 I 
Improvement Wailers. 

Pro Pram. | a ‘ Bi MMe 


the city’s Capital 


At this meeting, 


ports were heard on how and on, 
what the city wil) spend millions | 
of dollars for improvements dur-. 
ing the years 1955-1960. 

In the’ course of the meeting 
it was found that $100,000 had) 
been slated for- improvement. and 
building of a clubhouse at the 


(Continued on Page 15 


phone KIngsley 5-3713. | the Sylvania Hotel,” the midtown 


ame 


—C of C Declares War 
On Jobless Pay Bill 


PHILADELPH{A.—The Chamber of Commerce of 


attended by =: % — ee 


groups, Parents + Teachers Asso- | 83 
thas done much of anything to war-|ciation, business groups, etc., re-| 


Greater Philadelphia formal 


ly declared war on the State Administration’s unemployment compensation bill—S 96— 


in .a letter to 2,000 businessmen in the southeastern part of the state. The same day 


this communication went out, Sen- 
ate Majoirty leader John H. Dent 
(D., Westermoreland County) de- 
clared that “every legitimate par- 
liamentary maneuver’ would be 
taken in the Senate last week to 
_ “dislodge” the Administration bill 
from the Republican - controlled 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Industry, headed by James P. Ber- 
ger, Delaware County Republican. 
THE ANNOUNCED  deier- 


Switt Action for Jobless Aid 


An Editorial 


THE WORKERS of Pennsylvania—especially those on unem- 
ployment compensation or who, with the spreading. unemployment 
sad part-time work, face the loss of their jobs or the necessity of 
the supplementary income afforded by compensation benefits— 
cannot affurd to stand by while the legislators in Harrisburg play 
around with the unemployment compensation issue. 

THE ADMINISTRATION bill (Sen-96) can be forced out of 
the Senate Cimmittee on Labor. and Industry if the forces of the 
coalition which elected Leader get busy ON AN EMERGENCY 
BASIS, to bring every conceivable pressure to bear upon the 
State Senators. os | 
. Such a victory could start off a whole chain of decisive legisla- 
live gains for the people of Pennsylvania—gains that would be the 
prelude for a really decisive defeat in the critical 1956 presidential 
election of the efforts of the Republican corporation hirelings, cor- 


mination of the Democrats to pry 
the bill out of the committee rep- 
resents a reversal of their earlier 
tactic of letting Administration- 
backed bilis passed by the lower 
house in which they have a ma- 
jority rest in Republican-controlled 
Senate committees. 

* 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERS be- 
lieved—and “were ~ supported in 


this theory by top leaders of the 
labor movement—that the Repub- 
licans would be blamed for block- 
ing the passage of such legisla- 
tion. Administration chiefs calcu- 
lated this kind of “smart politics” 
would also pay off in popular re- 
sentment against the Republicans 
in the fall elections—and more so, 
in 1956. 


Previously the State Chamber of 
Commerce and Pennsylvania Man-| 
ufacturers Association had flooded 
legislators with browbeating letters 
demanding they vote against the 
Administration measure. The argu- 
ments of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce repeat those of 
the two statewide bodies, with 
further emphasis upon the cost to 
employers that would result if $-96 
is passed by the h ssatay Senate. 


“INDUSTRIAL | expansion in 
Pennsylvania would be_ further 
stifled,” howls Rudolph F. Voge- 
ler, executive director of the Phil- 
adelphia chamber, who signed the 
letter. Paying the unemployed en- 
titled to compensation $35 a week 
instead of the present $30 and al- 


-» ©uptionists, nd gangsters again to seize control of our state. 


| (Continued on Page 15) | 
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ON STRONGER CANDIDATES 


PHILADELPHI 
city has never seen a political 
battle-royal against machine 
rule like the one that burst 


into the open last week be- 
tween the labor-liberal wing of 
the Democratir Party and down- 
the-line organization men. 

The immediate outcome at this 
writing was in doubt, but these 
facts remain: the fight here around 
what type of slate the Democrats 
are to put up against the Repub- 
licans next November has done a 
lot to unfreeze political lines and 
is a forerunner of things to come 
in the field of independent political 
action. | 

To a large extent the fight here 
resembles the struggles in New 
York state and Chicago recently} 
where_labor and liberals took on 
the Democratic organization in re- 


A. — This,ence, and weakness, in-the strug- 
Igle, is that in both New York and 
|Chicago labor was in the forefront 


merely part of the revolt against 
machine dictation. 
* 

THE SITUATION in a nut shell 
is that on the eve of the deadline 
for filing of petitions in the Demo- 
cratic Party primary Mayor Jo- 
seph Clark announced he would 
re-enter the race for re-election 
despite his past avowals that he 
would not run again. 
he and the other _labor-liberal 
groups behind him were not satis- 
led with the Democratic ticket. 


Up to that point District Attor- 

iney Richardson Dilworth, an ally 

of Clark had been set as Demo- 

cratic organization candidate for 

mayor. The rest of the ticket was 

decided on—renomination of pres- 

i ent officeholders and slating of two 

spect to what type of candidates organization-backed men ‘for va- 

are to be run. The main differ-| cancies in councilman - at - large 

ee oe a fie : posts. 

eon "| This “harmony - had _ been 

s = |brought about, according to re- 

. «| ports, by the slick unifying steps 

= taken by no less a figure than 

| financier Albert Greenfield. 

| a But labor and the Americans for 

eer See «=Vemocratic Action, independents 

= OC ee Wee Of various shades were having none 

eins: SS Bie of this “harmony.” They felt that 

ft . f#Be the organization had picked Dil- 

. ee worth as a respectable front for 

Steet the ticket while refusing to dump 

|e ~~ some of the present officeholders 

ee who had done nothing for “clean 

: i government” or in any way really 

represented the labor-liberal-Negro 

alliance that put thém in office. 

‘In addition they felt the Repub- 

licans were making an esnecially 

i strong bid for victory next fall and 

that the strongest type of slate was 
necessary to win. 
* 

THIS RUMBLING below was 
indicated in a statement by Law- 
rence M. C. Smith, local head of 
ADA, who said slating of a “re- 
form’ candidate for mayor wasn't 
enough. He wanted an entire “re- 


contempt of court. 
If not, we urge you to do so |form’ slate. The pressure began 
‘to mount and it grew so intense 


at once and get your friends to | 
do likewise. Let’s flood the jail | that Clark let loose with his blast. 
with messages -of friendship to |In particular he demanded support 
him! for Councilman Harry Norwitch, 

During the week in which |* business agent of the CIO Amal- 
Davis arrived in Pittsburgh, at- samated Clothing Workers, and 
torney Hymen Schlesinger pre- Councilwoman Constance Dalles, 
sented a motion to Federal |Councilman Charles Finlev and Ne- 
Judge Rabe Marsh asking for |8"0 Councilman Raymond Pace Al- 
Davis’ release. He pointed out exander—all of whom had stood by 


that two white defendants under | Clark in his fight for “good govern- 
the Smith Act, who had been | Ment. 

similiarly sentenced for con- The extent of this independent 
tempt, either served the senten- |campaign undoubtedly — shocked 
ces prior to their Smith Act im- |the Democratic organization and 
prisonment -or concurrently. | will surely lead to a re-examina- 
Marsh -reserved decision on the |tion of their relations with the 
motion. leoalition that put them into office. 


URGE PUBLIC HEARINGS 
ON PA. FEPC BILL 


HARRISBURG.—“No need for'notes that the mail and phone 
public hearings” on FEPC measure calls are not “unusually large” 
in State Senate . . . “mail and/and that Pennsylvania’s big hotels 
phone calls about the bill are not|and hotel chains have announced 
unusually large” says State Senator|their opposition to some sections 
Paul L. Wagner, who is the chair-|of the FEPC bill indicates that the 
man of the Sen. Education Com-; groundwork is being laid for a 
mittee in which the Administration | hatchet job to be done on Sen, 
Fair Employment Practice Act bill 74. . 


(Sen. Bill 74) is pending. | 
Schuykill| THE MOVEMENT and pres- 


While Wagner, a 
County Republican, also makes the; sure for a Pennsylvania FEPC 
(Senate Bill 74)—is growing. But 


point that. there is a “good chance” 
that the FEPC bill will be report- | not fast enough. Letters and tele- 
grams must snow on Harrisbu 


ed out of committee but “onl “6 
and freeze the contents of the bill 


after some changes are made” 
serves to point up the danger that|as it stood when it passed through 
the lower house only greater pres- 


“changes” mean pulling the teeth 
out of the bill. 


_THE FACT 
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HAVE YOU written YOUR 
letter of greetings to Ben Davis, 
who. was transferred March t 
from the federal penitentiary to 
Terre Haute, Ind., to the county 
jail at Pittsburgh, Pa., to serve 
a further 60-day sentence for 


THAT Sen. Wagner 


hearings are held where the voters 
‘can voice their opinions. 


pe 


| 


of the fight, while here labor was © 


His reason: 


sure can guarantee that public — 


X 


